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ly*.   L   FOREWORD 

The  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  coming  of  the  colonists  to 
Geneseo  was  inspired  by  the  devotion  and  ideals  of  those  colonists  rather 
than  passing  time  measured  by  a  centenary.  This  inspiration  has  guided 
all  the  plans  of  the  celebration.  The  community  continues  to  reflect  the 
religious,  cultural  and  social  influence  of  the  founders  and  the  program 
follows  this  high  plane. 

It  was  accepted  in  recent  years  that  this  event  would  be  celebrated. 
On  November  5,  1935,  at  a  called  public  meeting  at  the  city  hall,  Louis 
Rohweder,  Joseph  L.  Shaw,  Charles  G.  Davis  and  Reuben  J.  Struthers 
were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  submit  a  plan.  This  plan  was  presented 
and  adopted  on  January  21,  1936,  by  representatives  of  the  city  council  and 
the  various  fraternal,  religious,  patriotic,  and  social  groups  of  the  city, 
the  name  "Geneseo  Centennial  Association"  was  given  the  organization  and 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  J.  Fred  Schureman;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Joseph  L.  Shaw;  Secretary,  Lewis  F.  McLaughlin;  Treasurer,  J.  A. 
Bradley.  The  Association  consists  of  these  officers  and  the  membership  of 
all  committees.  The  Association  meets  in  general  session  with  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  all  committees  present  and  in  executive  session  with  a 
majority  of  the  chairmen  of  all  committees  present.  General  plans,  pro- 
grams, et  cetera,  are  determined  in  general  sessions;  other  proceedings,  in 
executive  sessions. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  named  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
and  the  chairmen  named  the  members  of  their  respective  committees.  The 
committees,  not  including  sub-committees,  and  chairmen  are  as  follows: 
Finance,  A.  M.  Ellingsworth;  Reception,  Mrs.  William  H.  Hosford;  Pub- 
licity, C.  F.  McConnell;  Housing,  Edwin  S.  Woehr;  Historical,  Louise  Taylor 
White;  Decoration,  Virgil  Bradley;  Program,  Russell  Beachler;  Police, 
Bernard  E.  Sommers. 

Saturday,  August  22d,  to  Wednesday,  August  26th,  both  inclusive, 
were  fixed  as  the  days  of  celebration.  As  this  is  written  in  July,  we  can 
only  anticipate  what  is  to  come.  The  program  is  to  begin  with  registration 
on  the  22d  and  end  with  a  centennial  costume  ball  on  the  26th.  Between 
are  receptions,  reunions,  church  services  with  former  pastors  in  the  pulpits, 
music,  addresses,  an  historical  parade,  a  centennial  pageant,  sports,  tours, 
concerts  and  other  events  in  keeping  with  the  celebration.  No  commer- 
cialized attractions  are  to  be  allowed. 

The  city  council  is  making  liberal  appropriation  and  the  citizens  of  the 
community  are  generously  contributing  funds,  time  and  real  effort  for  the 
assured  success  of  the  celebration. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Historical  Committee,  with  other  duties,  to  pro- 
cure to  be  written,  assemble  and  edit  this  Centennial  History,  and  to  plan 
for  a  memorial  to  be  erected.  The  bronze  memorial,  "The  Colonists",  is 
being  cast  and  is  described  on  the  following  page. 
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The  authors  have  responded  splendidly  to  the  requests  of  the  com- 
mittee and  it  is  here  that  the  committee  tender  to  each  of  them  its  sincere 
appreciation  of  their  labours  without  which  this  History  could  not  have 
been  now  published.  It  has  particularly  been  the  aim  to  make  this  work 
authentic  and  to  verify  important  statements  from  source  records. 

It  would  require  a  voluminous  book  to  cover  the  centenary  of  Geneseo 
and  the  many  achievements  of  its  sons  and  daughters.  This  publication  is 
necessarily  restricted  and  much  that  might  or  should  appear  is  therefore 
absent. 

Trusting  that  the  reader  will  deal  kindly  with  this  work  and  that  it 
may  become  a  source  record  of  the  future,  the  committee  unpretentiously 
present  this  History. 

Louise  Taylor  White, 
Joseph  L.  Shaw, 
Charles  G.  Davis, 
Dante  M.  Stamm, 

Historical  Committee. 


THE    COLONISTS 

IN  THE  YEAR  1836  CAME  THE  FIRST 
OF  THE  COLONISTS  FROM  BERGEN 
AND    GENESEO    NEW    YORK  ORGANIZED 

AS  A  CHURCH  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
THEY  SET  FORTH  FOR  THE  BETTER- 
MENT OF  THEIR  FAMILIES  AND  TO 
PLANT  THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  RELIG- 
ION AND  EDUCATION  IN  A  NEW  COL- 
ONY THEY  SLOWLY  MADE  THEIR  WAY 
IN  THE  STORMS  AND  COLD  OF  AUTUMN 
IN  COVERED  WAGONS  AND  SUFFERED 
THE  PRIVATIONS  OF  WINTER  IN  RUDE 
CABINS  HASTILY  BUILT  ON  THE  VIR- 
GIN PRAIRIE  WITH  COURAGE  EN- 
DURANCE AND  FAITHFULNESS  THEY 
ERECTED  A  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  AND 
FOUNDED  A  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY 
THEIR  RELIGIOUS  CULTURAL  AND 
SOCIAL  INFLUENCE  SURVIVED  AND 
HAS  SHAPED  THE  LIFE  OF  THIS  COM- 
MUNITY  TO    THIS    DAY 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THEIR  UPRIGHT 
LIVES  THEIR  DEVOTION  TO  CHRIS- 
TIAN IDEALS  THEIR  FOUNDING  OF 
SCHOOLS  THEIR  FOSTERING  OF  CUL- 
TURE THIS  TABLET  IS  GRATEFULLY 
DEDICATED  IN  THE  CENTENARY  YEAR 
1936 


This  memorial  is  a  bronze  tablet,  24  by  36  inches  in  size,  to  be  placed 
on  a  granite  slab  or  boulder  and  erected  in  the  City  Park.  The  City  Council 
generously  appropriated  $270  towards  its  cost.  The  above  is  the  text  and 
does  not  attempt  to  show  the  chaste  beauty  of  the  design. 


PROLOGUE 

By   Charles  G.    Davis 

It  would  seem  that  Henry  County  was  reserved  for  colonists,  those 
people  who  were  organized  as  a  religious,  social  or  economic  group  before 
their  long  journey  to  the  west.  Settlers  had  built  their  cabins  in  the 
surrounding  territory,  yet  this  county  remained  uninhabited  by  the  white 
man.  Perhaps  because  this  area  was  distant  from  the  protection  of  Fort 
Armstrong  on  the  west  and  the  larger  settlements  in  other  directions  and 
also  because  it  was  a  central  area  toward  which  the  pioneers  were  suc- 
cessively advancing  and  therefore  last  to  be  occupied. 

A  beautiful  country,  it  had  been  a  favorite  place  of  the  red  man. 
The  mound  builder  here  had  his  villages  and  heaped  the  tumuli  above  his 
dead.  This  was  the  country  of  the  Illini  of  Marquette  and  Joliet,  and  later 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox,  the  Winnebago,  the  Potawatomi. 

The  ancient  Rock  River  trail  wound  its  path  along  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  In  1832,  the  defiant  Black  Hawk  and  his  Sac  warriors  fol- 
lowed this  trail  to  Dixon's  Ferry.  On  May  10,  1832,  General  Whiteside's 
Brigade  of  Illinois  Mounted  Volunteers,  including  Captain  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  Company,  marched  on  this  trail  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

The  Black  Hawk  War  ended  all  Indian  menace  and  the  soldiers 
returned  with  tales  of  this  beautiful  country  of  the  Rock  River.  In  1835, 
a  few  settlers  arrived,  the  following  year  came  the  colonists  from  New 
England  and  New  York.  Four  colonies  entered  thousands  of  acres  for  their 
members. 

The  clear  waters  of  a  small  meandering  stream,  unnamed,  with  its 
source  near  the  center  of  the  county,  flowed  quietly  toward  the  north. 
Three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  this  stream  was  a  beautiful  grove  of 
splendid  timber  extending  about  a  mile  along  the  stream  and  in  width 
about  a  half  mile.  Here  was  material  with  which  to  build  habitations  and 
their  furnishings.  The  tall  grasses  of  the  prairie  waved  for  miles  beyond, 
proclaiming  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The  abundant  waters  of  springs  rose 
to  the  surface.  North  of  the  grove,  was  a  higher,  gently  rolling  prairie, 
inviting  a  town  site.  The  stream,  impounded,  would  turn  the  water  wheel. 
The  fertile  soil,  the  wood,  the  water,  three  essentials,  beckoned  the  settler. 
A  delightful,  healthful  place,  yet  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  nearest  cabin 
miles  distant.  It  is  1836.  A  meeting  of  earnest  men  and  women  had  been 
held  in  far-away  New  York.  The  first  colonists  are  slowly  approaching  this 
place  to  be  forever  associated  with  their  names.  The  centenary  is  about 
to  begin. 


THE  GENESEO  COLONY 

By  Ella  Hume  Taylor 

Ella  Hume  Taylor  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  T.  Hume  by  his  marriage 
with  Permelia  T.  Stewart,  a  daughter  of  Roderick  R.  Stewart  of  the  Geneseo  Colony. 
Mrs.  Taylor  was  an  authority  on  the  history  of  Geneseo  and  of  Henry  County.  For 
years  she  was  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Henry  County  and  her  writings 
have  been  published  by  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  and  various  histories 
and  other  publications.  She  departed  this  life  on  February  26,  1933,  aged  81  years, 
to  be  ever  held  by  her  many  friends  in  loving  remembrance.  The  following  history 
of  the  Geneseo  Colony  was  written  in  1925.     The  narrative  follows: 


The  history  of  Geneseo  Colony  and  of  the  Congregational  Church  are 
so  closely  interwoven  that,  for  many,  to  speak  of  one,  meant  the  other 
also,  for  their  interests  were  so  in  common.  The  church  was  a  Court  of 
Justice,  settling  community  and  family  misunderstandings.  At  one  time 
in  the  early  days  every  adult  but  one,  and  most  of  the  children,  were 
members  of  this  church,  and  for  over  eighteen  years  there  was  no  other 
church  affiliation  in  Geneseo,  not  until  after  the  railroad  went  through, 
bringing  in  those  of  other  denominations,  also  bringing  some  foreigners 
of  different  beliefs. 

As  this  church  has  celebrated  its  30th,  50th  and  75th  anniversaries, 
and  at  such  times  had  well  written  papers,  particularly  on  its  history,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  quote  much  from  them.  At  the  two  first  anniversaries 
in  particular,  were  still  some  present,  of  those  who  helped  to  make  that 
history,  so  knew  the  facts,  now  none  of  them  remain,  although  their  de- 
scendants are  with  us,  and  still  recall  those  tales  of  early  days,  as  told 
them. 

"These  colonists  were  men  and  women  of  exceptional  force,  and  ex- 
ercised unusual  influence  in  shaping  the  social,  religious  and  educational 
happiness  of  their  times. 

"This  Congregational  Church  of  Geneseo  is  one  of  the  thirty-four 
Congregational  Churches  in  Illinois,  organized  prior  to  1840,  so  it  is 
worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  history  of  Congregationalism  in  the 
state. 

"This  was  just  as  the  flood  of  immigration  was  rising.  Multitudes 
of  those  who  had  been  converted  were  among  the  emigrants.  Many  were 
young  men,  who  yet  had  their  life  work  before  them,  and  a  broad  field  for 
its  development.  That  revival  was  characterized  by  an  urging  of  the 
individual  obligation  of  man,  and  it  made  practical  Christians.  The 
great  question  was,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  It  was  sur- 
prising how  many  of  the  influential  men  of  our  churches,  in  the  past,  were 
converted  in  the  East  during  that  revival  era.  Of  that  revival,  the  two 
great  reforms  of  Temperance  and  Anti-Slavery  had  their  birth,  and 
schemes  of  organic  benevolence  took  on  new  life  and  vigor,  especially 
the  work  of  home  and  foreign  missions  which  received  new  impetus.  And 
the  prayerful  inquiry,  "Where  can  I  go,  to  make  my  life  tell  most  for  my 
Redeemer  and  for  my  country,"  was  on  minds.  Just  then  God  answered 
that  prayer  and  solved  the  problem  of  the  destiny  of  the  West,  by  turning 
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thither  many  young-  Christian  families  and  colonies,  to  plant  churches  and 
schools,  to  organize  society  upon  the  Gospel  basis,  and  to  extend  Christian 
civilization." 

"The  West,  Christianized,  preserved  the  national  life.  In  connection 
with  this  providential  development  was  the  planting  of  this  colony,  with 
its  church  and  school." 

Bergen,  New  York,  and  its  vicinity  had  shared  in  the  blessing  of 
that  revival  period,  and  in  its  blow  was  developed  the  idea  and  plan  of  our 
colony,  which  idea  originated  with  Rev.  Jairus  Wilcox,  pastor  of  the 
Bergen  Stone  Church,  and  John  C.  Ward.  The  special  object  was  to 
plant  the  institutions  of  religion  and  of  education  and  at  the  same  time 
to  consider  the  betterment  of  their  growing  families.  Many  consultations 
were  held,  and  finally  eight  men,  having-  the  West  in  mind,  readily  fell  in 
with  this  scheme.  On  March  8,  1836,  at  the  home  of  Warren  Buel,  in 
Bergen,  it  was  decided  to  break  home  ties  and  establish  such  a  colony.  An 
exploring  committee  was  appointed,  Messrs.  Roderick  R.  Stewart,  Crom- 
well K.  Bartlett  and  John  C.  Ward,  and  were  instructed  to  fix  upon  a 
site  for  a  village,  and  to  lay  off  the  same  into  lots,  which  should  be  sold 
when  purchasers  might  be  found  of  good  character  and  business,  the 
avails  to  be  applied  to  a  Manual  Labor  High  School,  to  be  for  the  present 
under  the  control  of  the  colony. 

"This  committee  started  in  May,  1836,  and  went  by  way  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  and  the  lakes  to  Chicago,  then  a  town  of  two  thousand  or  less, 
and  a  fearful  mud  hole;  arriving  there  in  June.  There  they  met  Judge, 
afterwards  Governor,  Ford,  who  advised  them  to  strike  for  this  tract 
of  land,  as  it  was  outside  the  Military  Tract,  was  of  good  soil,  could  be 
bought  direct  from  the  government  at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  entered  at  the 
Government  Land  Office  at  Galena  without  the  formality  of  pre-emption." 

"They  acted  at  once  upon  his  advice  and  came  on  by  way  of  Dixon's 
ferry,  on  Rock  River,  to  Brandenburg,  later  called  Dayton.  There  they 
met  two  young  men  who  were  looking  for  a  location,  James  M.  Allan,  a 
young  man  from  Alabama,  and  Arba  M.  Seymore,  a  surveyor  from  New 
York  whom  Mr.  Allen  had  employed  to  locate  timber  lands  along 
Green  River,  near  the  mouth  of  what  was  later  named  Geneseo  Creek. 
With  the  consent  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Allan  decided  to  join  the  colony  in 
locating  the  town,  and  they  came  here,  surveyed  and  arranged  to  buy  the 
present  site  of  Geneseo,  selecting  the  village  plat  of  forty  acres,  set  apart 
the  Public  Square,  the  church  and  school  lots,  and  a  "Gospel  Lot"  for  the 
parsonage  to  be.  The  surveyor's  stake  was  set  less  than  100  feet  south  of 
our  present  Geneseo  Township  High  School  building." 

"At  first  the  plan  was  to  give  every  respectable  man  a  village  lot,  if 
he  would  build  upon  it." 

The  committee  being  satisfied  that  they  had  found  the  best  site  for  the 
colony,  went  to  the  land  office  at  Galena,  and  on  June  14,  1836,  entered 
Section  21  on  which  the  town  was  located,  400  acres  of  Section  28  on  the 
south  and  tracts  in  six  other  sections.  Section  16  on  the  north  was  not 
subject  to  entry  as  it  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  to 
be.  The  committee  then  returned  home  and  made  their  report,  and  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  removal  that  fall. 

"But,  the  colonists  preferred  to  covenant  with  God  and  with  one  another 
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before  going  forth,  and  so,  in  the  Stone  Church  in  South  Bergen,  New 
York,  September  13,  1836,  they  were,  by  ecclesiastical  council,  organized 
a  self  governing  band  of  disciples,  to  go  out  and  become  a  church  in  the 
wilderness." 

Let  me  quote  from  the  yellow  pages  of  our  first  church  record,  called, 
"The  Records  of  the  First  Orthodox  Church  in  Geneseo,  Henry  County, 
Illinois,"  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  church,  which  took  place 
in  Genesee  County,  New  York. 

"At  an  ecclesiastical  council  called  by  Deacon  Elisha  Cone,  Crom- 
well K.  Bartlett,  Reuben  Cone,  John  C.  Ward  and  others,  which  met  at 
Stone  Church,  in  Le  Roy  and  Bergen,  Genesee  County,  New  Yerk,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1836,  consisting  of  Rev.  Leverett  Hull,  Wm.  Bridgeman  and 
Jairus  Wilcox,  the  following  persons  viz:  Deacon  Elisha  Cone  and  Ann 
Eliza,  his  wife,  Cromwell  K.  Bartlett  and  Catherine,  his  wife  and  Amanda 
E.  and  Mary  E.  Bartlett,  Harriet,  wife  of  Reuben  Cone  and  Harriet  Cone, 
presented  letters  of  dismission  and  recommendation  from  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Bergen,  and  Reuben  Cone  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  John  C.  Ward  and  Mary,  his  wife,  and  Harry  Man- 
ville  and  Lucy,  his  wife,  from  Stone  Church  in  Le  Roy  and  Bergen,  with 
a  request  to  be  duly  organized  into  a  Free  Congregational  Church,  with 

a  view  to  be  located  in  the  town  of  ,  Henry  County  State 

of  Illinois,  by  the  name  of  the  Free  Congregational  Church  of , 

Henry  County,  Illinois.  The  Council  having  considered  the  request  of 
the  above  named  individuals,  resolved  that  it  was  in  order  to  organize 
them  into  a  regularly  constituted  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on 
their  consenting  to  such  a  confession  of  faith  and  covenant,  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  them,  and  approved  by  the  council."  A  very  appropriate 
discourse  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Leverett  Hull  of 
Angelica,  New  York,  from  Psalms  126-6,  "He  that  goeth  forth  and  weep- 
eth  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bring- 
ing his  sheaves  with  him,"  and  solemn  and  impressive  charges  were  de- 
livered to  the  Deacons,  and  members  of  the  church,  by  Rev.  William 
Bridgeman  and  Rev.  Jairus  Wilcox. 

Roderick  R.  Stewart,  with  his  wife,  son  and  three  daughters,  living 
in  the  town  of  Geneseo,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  also  intended  being 
present  at  the  organization,  but  were  prevented  by  a  severe  storm.  Their 
names  were  before  the  council  and  they  virtually  formed  a  part  of  the 
original  church,  though  not  until  several  months  later,  in  May  1837  when 
Rev.  Kent  of  Galena  came  and  officiated  at  the  Stewart  cabin. 

The  next  day  after  the  organization  of  our  church,  preparations  began 
in  earnest  and  six  days  later,  on  September  19,  1836,  five  of  these  families 
started  on  the  long  journey  to  the  far  west.  They  were  Elisha  Cone  and 
his  wife,  Eliza  Hill  Cone  and  their  three  daughters  Harriet,  Clara  and 
baby  Ellen,  and  son  Frank,  also  a  nephew,  Dana  Cone;  and  Reuben  Cone 
and  wife  Harriet  Thomas  Cone  and  their  two  sons,  Alonzo  and  Alfred; 
Cromwell  K.  Bartlett  and  wife  Catherine  Hess  Bartlett  and  three  sons, 
William,  Hiram  and  George,  and  four  daughters  Amanda  E.,  Mary  E., 
Lucinda  and  Julia;  William  Culver  Bartlett,  his  wife  Catherine  Culver 
Bartlett  and  three  sons,  David,  Orrin  and  Edwin,  and  four  daughters, 
Angeline,   Amanda,   Catherine   and   Sarah;   and   Roderick  R.   Stewart,   his 
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wife  Clarissa  Dresser  and  their  four  sons,  Elisha,  Lafayette,  Joshiah  and 
George,  and  three  daughters,  Susannah,  Parmelia  and  Narcissa,  number- 
ing in  all  thrity-eight  persons.  One  child  of  William  Culver  Bartlett  was 
not  able  to  bear  the  journey  so  was  left  with  an  aunt,  to  come  later.  Also 
Harriet  Cone  was  ill,  so  for  several  days  was  carried  on  a  bed  made  for 
her  in  the  wagon.  The  families  of  John  C.  Ward  and  Harry  Manville  re- 
mained, to  follow  the  next  spring  and  that  of  Rev.  Jairus  Wilcox,  the  first 
minister  of  the  colony,  did  not  come  until  May  1838. 

These  travelers  had  four  covered  wagons  and  one  carriage,  all  drawn 
by  horses.  Stopping  that  night  at  a  small  town,  they  remained  there  over 
Sunday,  and  held  a  service,  for  it  was  agreed  that  no  traveling  should  be 
done  on  Sunday.  On  Monday,  the  twenty-first,  they  went  on  to  Buffalo; 
then  crossed  Niagara  River,  far  above  the  Falls,  on  a  ferry  boat,  going  on 
down  the  Canadian  side  to  the  Falls,  where  they  remained  a  day  viewing 
that  wonder,  then  traveled  many  days  in  Canada,  some  days  in  sight  of 
Lake  Erie,  but  others  inland,  passing  but  few  towns  of  note. 

The  roads  were  bad,  and  grew  worse  the  further  they  went,  for  that 
fall  was  a  wet,  cold,  stormy  one,  and  those  mothers  with  little  ones  had  no 
easy  time.  Few  were  the  places  where  groceries  could  be  obtained.  Their 
bread  would  be  set  before  starting  in  the  morning,  and  raised  it  either 
under  the  feather  beds  in  the  wagon  or,  if  the  foot  stove  was  not  more 
needed  to  warm  the  children's  feet,  it  aided  in  raising  it,  so  it  was  baked  at 
night  by  the  camp  fire  after  the  weary  day's  journey. 

They  finally  reached  the  St.  Clair  River  and  crossed  by  ferry  to  De- 
troit. Then  for  thirty  miles  the  road  was  through  swamps,  with  corduroy 
bridges  over  mud  holes.  They  were  three  days  traveling  thirty  miles  to 
Ypsilanti,  one  day  making  only  seven  miles.  From  there  the  roads  were 
some  better,  until  further  on  a  deeper  than  usual  mud  hole  caused  the 
breaking  of  an  axle  tree  to  the  Stewart  wagon.  As  it  might  take  some 
time  for  repairs,  the  two  Bartlett  families  decided  to  go  on,  leaving  the  two 
Cone  families  to  come  on  with  the  Stewarts. 

So  the  Bartletts  traveled  on,  with  some  experiences,  but  instead  of 
going  to  Chicago,  they  went  through  northern  Indiana  and  straight  on  to 
Joliet,  then  Princeton,  and  reached  Wethersfield,  twenty  miles  from  the 
end  of  their  journey,  but  not  knowing  the  way  from  there,  they  wandered 
to  Andover,  then  north  to  Brandenburgs,  where  they  arrived  November  3rd. 
Here  scarlet  fever  developed  in  the  Culver  Bartlett  family,  but  the  open- 
hearted  Brandenburgs  insisted  on  caring  for  them  in  the  small  cabin, 
knowing  that  their  own  little  ones  would  probably  contract  the  disease, 
which  they  did,  but  none  died. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  others  of  the  colony,  for  as  soon  as  the  wagon 
was  repaired  they  followed  nearly  the  same  course  into  Indiana,  around  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  whole  country  seemed  to  be  over- 
flowed, but  with  the  help  of  oxen  they  went  through  miles  of  water,  fre- 
quently the  wagon  boxes  dipping  water,  so  the  children  clung  in  fear  to 
their  mothers,  but  at  last  dry  land  was  reached.  Then  they  circled  around 
the  lake  and  into  Chicago.  Friends  there  tried  to  induce  them  to  remain, 
but  as  it  looked  then,  they  much  preferred  to  go  on,  to  where  the  home  to 
be  was  waiting.  So  they  too  went  on  to  Princeton,  then  a  village  of  but  a 
few  houses.     By  this  time  it  being  so  cold,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the 
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women,  except  one,  and  the  children,  while  the  others  should  push  on  and 
get  the  cabins  ready  for  them.  Two  kindly  bachelors  took  them  in,  but 
the  house  was  so  small  and  the  company  so  large,  they  had  to  make  beds 
on  the  floor. 

The  exploring  committee,  the  June  previous,  had  made  arrangements 
with  some  men  to  build  three  log  cabins,  break  160  acres  of  prairie,  and  put 
up  hay  for  them  during  the  summer  months,  so  something  would  be  in 
readiness  when  the  colonists  should  arrive.  But  these  men  were  taken  with 
fever  and  ague,  and  were  still  shaking  when  the  first  arrivals  came,  so 
there  were  no  cabins  or  hay  and  no  breaking  done.  Undismayed  by  this 
news,  the  men  of  the  Bartlett  families  and  Mrs,  Cromwell  Bartlett,  were 
piloted  here  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  grove  south  of  town,  on  Novem- 
ber 4th.  Mrs.  Cromwell  K.  Bartlett  was  undoubtedly  the  first  white  woman 
who  stepped  foot  within  Geneseo's  boundaries. 

The  town  was  named  partly  after  the  home  county,  Genesee,  and  be- 
cause some  of  their  number,  the  Stewarts,  were  from  the  nearby  town  of 
Geneseo,  New  York.  It  is  an  Indian  name  for  Genesee  valley  and  county, 
and  means  "pleasant  valley." 

With  the  help  of  far  away  neighbors  and  settlers,  all  who  could  swing 
an  axe,  began  chopping  trees,  so  by  the  middle  of  the  week,  the  tent  was 
protected  by  logs,  and  also  logs  were  raised  for  two  cabins,  which  although 
not  on  the  town  site,  were  in  the  shelter  of  the  grove  for  the  winter.  So, 
with  the  help  of  these  settlers,  the  first  cabin  was  raised  where  the  boulder 
marks  its  site  that  was  placed  there  in  1910  by  our  local  chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 

But  a  little  later  the  other  cabin  was  raised  across  the  creek  to  the 
north  and  west,  about  where  the  brewery  stood.  The  first  cabin  was 
Cromwell  K.  Bartlett's,  the  second  was  Culver  Bartlett's.  The  chinking  of 
the  cabins  followed,  and  by  December  19th  they  were  done  on  the  outside, 
but  without  doors,  windows  or  floors. 

On  this  date  arrived  with  ox  teams,  Elisha  and  Reuben  Cone,  R.  R. 
Stewart  and  son  Elisha,  and  daughter  Narcissa,  who  came  as  cook.  They 
immediately  set  to  work  erecting  a  log  cabin  for  Elisha  Cone,  on  lot  2, 
Block  12,  where  the  new  bungalow  of  Claus  Heeren  now  stands.  This 
was  the  first  cabin  on  the  town  lots,  and  in  it  the  first  winter,  lived  the 
two  Cone  families  and  the  Stewarts,  nineteen  in  all.  Their  beds  were 
bunks  built  around  the  walls.  Logs  served  for  seats.  The  most  of  their 
household  goods,  groceries  and  dried  fruit  had  to  be  left  in  Chicago  until 
Spring.  Frequently  upon  awakening  in  the  morning  they  would  find  a 
half  dozen  friendly  Pottawattomie  Indians  asleep  with  their  feet  to  the  fire- 
place.    But  there  was  plenty  of  air. 

The  Cromwell  Bartletts  moved  into  their  cabin  on  Christmas  eve  of 
1836  and  the  Culver  Bartletts  into  theirs  on  New  Year's  day  of  1837. 

As  soon  as  the  Cone  cabin  was  finished,  Rueben  Cone  and  Elisha 
Stewart  went  back  to  Princeton  for  the  women  and  children,  and  started 
on  the  return  trip  January  28,  1837.  They  had  two  teams  but  the  weather 
was  intensely  cold  and  they  had  to  break  a  road  through  the  snow.  Find- 
ing no  crossing  for  Spring  Creek,  they  had  to  go  around  by  its  mouth,  so 
did  not  reach  here  until  after  dark.  Narcissa  Stewart  had  become  very 
anxious  and  climbing  up  a  ladder  on  the  outside  of  the  cabin,  she  swung 
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a  lantern  to  and  fro,  which  finally  guided  them  to  their  new  home.  They 
had  arrived  in  four  months  and  nine  days  after  leaving  their  homes  in 
Western  New  York. 

We  have  followed  these  colonists  to  their  journey's  end.  They,  like 
the  Pilgrims,  came  to  their  new  home  in  mid-winter,  but  by  sheer  courage, 
endurance  and  faithfulness,  they  later  conquered  the  land,  established  a 
Christian  community  and  have  given  to  us  the  fruit  of  their  toil  and 
sacrifices.  None  are  now  living  who  came  here  then,  but  "their  children 
(and  grand-children)  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed." 

Immediately  they  set  to  work,  in  mid-winter,  on  a  cabin  for  the  R.  R. 
Stewarts,  on  the  site  where  now  stands  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  on 
Lot  2,  Block  11.  It  later  was  the  hotel,  for  travelers  had  to  stay  some- 
where, so  Mr.  Stewart  had  to  ask  for  board.  Then  a  cabin  for  Rueben 
Cone  was  built  on  the  corner  now  owned  by  Otis  Hoit,  on  Lot  4,  Block  7. 
"All  of  these  houses  were  of  unpeeled  logs,  chinked  with  mud,  and  for 
roofs  long  stakes  or  slats,  held  down  by  slats.  No  nails  were  used  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  they  had  none.  The  outside  doors  were  of  long  split 
shingles." 

Their  fare  that  winter  was  limited  principally  to  cornbread  and  pork, 
although  wild  game  was  plentiful.  Toward  spring,  even  the  salt  gave  out, 
but  they  kept  remarkably  well.  The  cooking  was  all  done  by  fireplace.  It 
was  a  severely  cold  winter,  especially  in  February,  when  a  sudden  change 
in  the  weather  froze  feet  of  some  of  the  men,  when  out  looking  after 
stock  and  Reuben  Cone  became  unconscious. 

As  to  neighbors,  on  the  west  twenty-five  miles  away,  was  the  Fort, 
on  Rock  Island,  with  the  village  of  Stevenson,  later  called  Rock  Island 
across  to  the  south,  and  where  most  of  the  trading  was  done.  On  the  south 
was  Andover  colony.  For  three  years  all  mail  was  brought  to  Geneseo 
from  Andover,  and  at  first  the  postage  on  letters  was  twenty-five  cents, 
to  be  paid  by  the  person  receiving  them.  To  the  southeast  was  Wethers- 
field  colony  and  further  south  were  Knoxville  and  Henderson  Grove.  To 
the  east  was  Princeton  and  to  the  north  Galena.  Later  on  the  young 
folks  were  very  neighborly  and  thought  little  of  galloping  across  the 
prairies  where  no  fences  obstructed,  to  some  social  affair,  or  to  nearer 
neighbors,  as  John  Taylor's,  on  Spring  Creek,  or  to  a  spelling  bee  or  sing- 
ing school.  But  the  women  had  to  spin  and  weave  and  make  the  most  of 
their  clothes,  and  all  of  the  men's  clothing,  beside  the  usual  housework. 

Religious  services  began  at  once.  The  young  people,  and  many  of 
the  older  ones  were  good  singers,  especially  the  Stewarts,  and  formed  the 
choir.  Two  services  and  Sunday  School  were  held  every  Sunday  and 
prayer  meetings  every  Wednesday  evening,  meeting  at  the  different 
cabins. 

"Scarcely  had  the  colonists  erected  their  cabins  before  Geneseo  be- 
came a  station  of  the  "Underground  Railroad"  for  the  poor  runaway 
slaves  soon  learned  where  friends  were."  Deacon  Cone's  cabin,  now  the 
home  of  Frank  Mcllvain  on  South  State  Street  was  one  place,  for  it  had 
an  attic  for  a  hiding  place.  "There  were  other  places  also,  for  those  help- 
ing them  had  regular  stations,  and  at  night,  or  under  grain  or  hay,  by 
daylight  some  of  the  young  men  would  get  them  on  to  the  next  station, 
and  toward  a  land  of  safety." 
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"When  their  goods  came  the  next  spring,  they  were  made  more  com- 
fortable. Then  the  prairies  were  one  grand  flower  bed.  The  scene  was  one 
of  wild  beauty.  One  could  see  an  object  at  a  great  distance  especially  if 
it  moved,  and  great  was  the  delight  if  a  person  was  seen  in  the  distance, 
coming  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  prairie  chicken  sang  their  morning 
songs  and  the  quails  responded  to  the  chorus,  deer  were  often  seen,  and 
the  wolves  did  not  forget  their  serenades  at  night,  but  an  independent 
spirit  prevailed,  and  they  were  monarchs  of  all  out-of-doors. 

The  town  limits  were  North  and  South  Streets  with  Spring  Street  on 
the  east  and  Vail  Street  on  the  west.  The  first  frame  house  was  that  of 
John  C.  Ward,  where  now  is  the  Collegiate  Institute.  In  a  corner  of  it 
was  the  first  store.  All  partitions  then  were  hanging  sheets.  This  store 
was  enlarged,  moved  to  Oakwood  Avenue,  and  converted  into  a  residence 
property  which  is  now  owned  by  Fred  Larson,  who  expects  to  occupy 
same  in  the  near  future. 

The  year  1837  brought  the  Harry  Manvilles,  the  John  S.  Wards,  and 
the  Rufus  Hubbards;  1838  brought  the  Rev.  Wilcoxes,  Hiram  J.  Cady  and 
William  Austin.  In  1839  came  Samuel  R.  Bacon,  Dr.  Enos  Pomeroy,  Al- 
fred W.  Perry  and  the  Gilmores.  In  1840  came  Newton  Reed,  Lyman 
Snow,  Philo  Ward  and  Rev.  Jason  Chapin.  Later  came  William  Miller,  the 
Dusarfees,  Barnums,  Wilcoxes,  Osbornes,  Howells,  Harpers,  William  T. 
Allan,  Adam  Miller  and  others. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Geneseo  was  Martha  A.  Bartlett,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cromwell  K.  Bartlett.  She  now  (1915)  is  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Hicks  of  Pacific  Grove,  California.  The  first  white  boy  born  here  was 
Edgar  Cone,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Cone.  The  first  deaths  were 
the  twins  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Culver  Bartlett.  The  first  doctor  was  Dr.  Enos 
Pomeroy,  the  second  was  Dr.  Hume,  who  came  here  in  1845.  The  first 
wedding  was  that  of  James  M.  Allan  to  Susannah  Stewart,  March  6,  1839, 
by  Rev.  Jairus  Wilcox.     Everybody  in  town  attended  the  wedding. 

R.  R.  Stewart  kept  the  first  hotel,  his  son  Newton  succeeding  him  for 
a  time;  then  Abram  Miller  and  family  kept  the  Geneseo  House  until  1877. 
It  burned  down  twice  when  on  Main  Street,  then  they  rebuilt  on  the  site 
of  the  burned  Harrington  House  which  burned  in  1869. 

The  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  here  was  in  1839,  on  the  public 
square,  and  there  are  those  who  will  remember  the  celebration  "Centen- 
nial Year  (1876)  when  Peter  Hammond,  centenarian,  was  chairman  of  the 
day  and  buffalo  was  roasted  whole  at  the  park.  This  was  indeed  a  great 
celebration. 

The  various  professions  have  always  been  well  represented.  Geneseo's 
music  and  musicians  have  always  been  of  the  best.  Prof.  Bacon  was  the 
first  music  teacher.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Pierce  brought  the  first  piano 
here  and  the  various  musical  organizations  have  been  of  a  high  standard. 
The  first  photograph  gallery  was  in  the  McFarlane  building,  corner  of 
Main  and  State  Streets,  and  was  owned  by  J.  A.  Palmer.  The  first  news- 
paper, in  1855,  was  short  lived.  The  Geneseo  Republic,  which  followed 
shortly  afterwards,  was  founded  by  A.  S.  Hyatt,  June  1,  1855. 

The  "public  square"  as  our  present  park  was  called,  was  a  source  of 
pride.  At  first  two  rows  of  black  locusts  were  set  around  the  square,  one 
row  outside  and  one  within— no  more.    Later  these  locust  trees  were  killed 
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by  borers  and  afterwards  Harry  McArthur  superintended  the  setting  of  al- 
ternate rows  of  elm  and  maple,  which  have  been  thinned  out.  I  wonder 
how  many  remember  the  chain  fence  connecting  the  white  posts? 

About  1840,  the  young  men,  Hiram  Cady,  with  his  team,  William 
Austin,  Anson  Hubbard,  Henry  Ward  and  Elisha  Stewart,  went  to  Mr. 
Cady's  land,  near  Green  River,  and  chose  an  elm  about  as  old  as  the  town 
was,  hauled  it  down,  and  after  placing  some  records  and  papers  in  the 
hole,  they  set  the  tree  in  the  center  of  the  "square."  As  they  were  about 
to  place  it,  a  nephew  of  Rev.  Pillsbury  of  Andover,  who  was  looking  on, 
drew  from  his  pocket  two  copper  cents — a  very  scarce  article  in  those 
days — and  threw  them  in,  saying,  "Planting  money  may  make  the  tree 
grow."     I  have  often  heard  it  said  there  was  money  under  that  tree. 

At  first  the  business  of  the  city  was  around  the  west,  south  and  east 
sides  of  the  square,  then  it  left  the  west  side,  and  Main  Street  from  East 
of  Buffalo  Street  (now  Oakwood  Avenue)  West  to  Mechanic  Street  (now 
South  Center  Street),  was  the  only  business  street.  But  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  to  the  north  gradually  brought  business  down  State  Street  until 
now  few  would  imagine  that  Main  Street  with  its  really  large  amount  of 
business  had  ever  existed  as  such.     It  is  now  a  resident  street  only. 

The  market  for  produce  was  first  at  Galena,  afterwards  Chicago,  the 
grain  being  drawn  by  teams  until  1854,  when  the  railroad  came  through. 
For  years  corn  was  ten  cents  a  bushel.  At  first  small  lines  of  groceries  or 
goods  were  sent  for  to  Stevenson,  as  Rock  Island  was  then  called,  but 
more  often  they  had  to  wait  until  the  ox  team  could  make  the  trip  to 
Chicago  and  return.  Wood  was  used  for  fuel.  The  first  coal  was  brought 
from  Township  17,  Range  1,  in  1840  by  Lyman  Snow  and  used  for  smith- 
ing only.  At  first  mail  was  brought  from  Princeton,  but  later  by  way  of 
Morristown,  with  Captain  Brush  as  carrier.  The  first  post  office  was  in 
a  wing  of  the  then  hotel,  and  the  first  postmaster — who  was  also  the  first 
lawyer — was  James  M.  Allan. 

Houses  being  built  before  section  lines  had  been  surveyed — other  than 
the  original  governmental  section  boundaries — accounts  for  the  misfits  in 
North  and  South  Streets,  north  of  North  Street. 

During  the  summer  of  1837  a  pleasant  weather  structure  for  church 
and  school  was  made  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  "square"  of  poles  laid 
up  three  feet  high  and  eighteen  feet  square,  the  roof  of  wagon  covers,  the 
floor  and  seats  of  basswood  puncheon,  Miss  Susannah  Stewart  being  the 
first  teacher.  In  1838  a  school  house  and  church  twenty  feet  square,  the 
first  frame  structure,  was  erected  there,  then  moved  across  the  street  to 
the  present  site  of  the  Congregation  Church.  It  was  later  enlarged  and 
was  for  several  years  the  meeting  place  for  all  religious,  educational,  politi- 
cal and  social  needs.  That  building  is  now  the  lower  story  of  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  C.  Snow  on  West  Pearl  Street. 

Next  to  the  church — in  the  aims  of  the  colonists — was  their  school  for 
higher  education.  The  state  legislature  was  petitioned  for  a  charter  for  a 
manual  labor  high  school  and  it  was  approved  March  2,  1839.  In  1840 
Rev.  Jason  Chapin  came  to  take  charge.  In  1843  a  contract  was  made  foi 
a  brick  building  and  in  the  spring  of  1844  was  begun  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  Seminary.  William  Miller  was  the  contractor,  Royal  Wilcox 
having  charge  of  the  brick  making.     Everyone  in  town  did  something  to- 
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wards  its  erection.  The  walls  were  ready  for  the  roof  when  a  tornado 
razed  the  east  and  west  walls  to  the  ground  and  not  until  1845  were  they 
able  to  rebuild.  By  the  winter  of  1847-48  the  lower  part  was  completed  and 
v/as  used. 

In  1854  a  boarding-  house  was  built  by  the  trustees  for  out-of-town 
pupils.  It  was  later  called  the  American  House,  and  stood  where  the 
South  Side  grade  school  building  now  stands.  Lack  of  permanent  funds 
for  support,  with  the  popularity  of  public  graded  schools,  influenced  the 
people  to  urge  the  trustees  to  merge  the  Seminary  with  the  public  school 
system  and  to  call  it  the  Union  School  of  Geneseo.  So  April  1,  1858,  the 
Seminary  building  was  sold  to  the  town  for  $4,000.00.  Up  to  this  time  it 
had  been  under  the  care  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  colony.  In  1870, 
a  four-years'  course,  with  graduation,  was  instituted  in  the  high  school, 
the  first  class  to  graduate  being  that  of  1871,  which  was  the  first  in  the 
county. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  was  surveyed  in  1850 
and  finished  to  Geneseo  in  December  1853  and  I.  N.  Stewart  was  the  first 
station  agent.  At  this  date  the  population  of  the  town  was  hardly  500 
and  the  trade  chiefly  with  the  surrounding  farming  community.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  railroad  become  a  reality  than  an  active  change  was  mani- 
fest. Geneseo  was  incorporated  as  a  village  under  a  board  of  trustees 
February  14,  1855,  and  remained  under  that  form  of  government  until 
February  16,  1865,  when,  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city. 

Volumes  could  be  told  of  the  sacrifices  and  joys,  sorrows  and  rejoicings 
of  the  men  and  women  who  lived  their  lives  faithfully  and  well  in  the  early 
years  of  Geneseo's  history.  From  her  have  gone  many  who  have  been  an 
honor  to  her  and  many  who  have  helped  to  build  further  west  and  to  ex- 
tend her  influence  for  good  outside  her  border.  Let  us  cherish  and  revere 
the  memories  of  "those  who  builded  better  than  they  knew"  when  they 
founded  old  Geneseo. 
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The  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  original  town  of 
Geneseo,  was  platted  on  December  13,  1837,  by  Roderick  R.  Stewart, 
Cromwell  K.  Bartlett  and  John  C.  Ward  and  was  named  the  Town  of 
Geneseo.  The  boundaries  were  Spring  Street  on  the  East,  North  Street  on 
the  North,  Geneseo  Street  on  the  West,  and  South  Street  on  the  South.  In 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  adopted  February  1,  1840,  legalizing  the  acts  of 
the  courts  which  had  been  held  in  Geneseo  after  the  burning  of  the  court 
house  in  Richmond,  Geneseo  is  referred  to  interchangeably  as  the  "Town 
of  Geneseo"  and  the  "Village  of  Geneseo".  However,  no  incorporated  town 
or  village  was  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  no  record  can  be  found  of  any 
incorporation  until  the  first  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislators  on 
February  14,  1855.  Between  the  time  of  its  settlement  and  the  granting  of 
its  first  charter,  therefore,  Geneseo  was  merely  a  community,  a  place  on 
the  map,  whose  residents,  like  those  on  the  scattered  farms,  were  gov- 
erned only  by  the  State  laws.  The  population  which  had  grown  slowly,  was 
in  1853,  about  200,  as  estimated  by  Merritt  Munson,  writing  in  1865. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1854,  a  very  rapid  growth  began, 
and  the  need  was  soon  felt  for  the  machinery  of  local  government.  The 
charter  of  1855  met  this  need.  It  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent charter,  although  it  did  not  give  to  the  town  trustees  quite  so  wide  a 
range  of  powers  as  is  now  entrusted  to  the  City  Council.  Under  it  only 
taxpayers  could  vote.  One  provision  of  the  charter  deserves  special  men- 
tion. By  the  charter  the  trustees  of  the  town  were  given  authority  to 
"suppress  and  prohibit"  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor.  Then,  as  now,  no 
liquor  could  be  legally  sold  in  an  incorporated  municipality  without  a 
license  from  the  municipal  authorities.  As  the  charter  gave  the  municipal 
authorities  no  power  to  license  or  regulate,  but  only  power  to  suppress  and 
prohibit,  Geneseo  began  its  official  career  with  constitutional  prohibition. 
One  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  new  trustees  was  a 
very  drastic  ordinance  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  passed 
August  20,  1855.  A  persual  of  the  records  of  the  trustees'  proceedings 
under  the  first  charter  reveals  the  fact  that  even  in  those  days  much  of 
the  trouble  of  the  town  fathers  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  liquor  and 
their  efforts  to  prevent  its  use.  During  that  period  as  much  legislation  was 
adopted  by  the  trustees  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  as 
on  all  other  subjects  combined.  Finally,  on  February  16,  1863,  the  State 
legislature  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  giving  the  trustees  power 
to  regulate,  as  well  as  suppress,  the  sale  of  liquor.  They  soon  made  use  of 
this  authority  by  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  granting 
of  licenses.  The  present  charter  gives  authority  to  regulate  or  suppress, 
and  under  it  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  city  council  has  been  directed 
toward  either  suppressing  or  regulating  the  business  of  selling  liquor. 

In  Henry  L.  Kiner's  very  readable  History  of  Henry  County,  published 
in  1909,  appears  the  following  paragraph: 
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"The  Clause  Prohibitive.    Up  to  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the    railroad,    which   was    constructed    through    Geneseo    in    1854, 
there  was  a  clause  in  every  deed  conveying  title  to  land  that  the 
property  should  not  be  used  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors." 
As  no  such  provision  can  be  found  in  the  deeds  of  that  period,  with  one 
exception,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Kiner  confused  this  manner  of  preventing 
the  sale  of  liquor  with  the  charter  prohibition  which  Geneseo  enjoyed  for 
the  first  eight  years  of  its  corporate  life. 

The  one  exception  above  noted  is  found  in  the  deed  to  the  land  on 
which  the  South  Grade  School  stands. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  large  space  occupied  by  this  question  in 
the  early  records  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  intoxicants.  Church  membership  was  denied 
to  those  who  did  not  pledge  themselves  to  total  abstinence.  Probably  they 
carried  into  the  town  government  the  same  aversion  to  liquor,  and  insisted 
that  the  ordinances  contain  strict  prohibitory  provisions.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  in  the  great  influx  of  new  population  which  came  to  Geneseo  after 
the  building  of  the  railroad,  there  were  many  who  did  not  share  the 
colonists'  aversion  to  drinking.  It  was  from  their  ranks,  rather  than  from 
those  of  the  original  settlers,  that  came  most  of  the  names  of  the  early 
violators  of  prohibitory  ordinances  found  in  the  records. 

Another  matter  which  caused  the  trustees  no  little  worry  was  the 
running  at  large  of  domestic  animals.  Many  ordinances  were  adopted  for- 
bidding the  owners  of  such  animals  to  allow  them  to  run  at  large. 

In  1860,  the  trustees  caused  the  planting  in  the  park  of  640  trees.  These 
replaced  the  black  locust  trees  which  had  been  planted  by  the  colonists, 
and  which  had  later  been  killed  by  borers. 

On  February  16,  1865,  the  legislature  granted  Geneseo  its  present  city 
charter.  This  has  remained  the  organic  law  of  the  city  to  the  present  time, 
except  insofar  as  it  has  been  modified  by  general  laws  which  specifically 
applied  to  special  charter  cities  as  well  as  to  those  organized  under  the 
general  laws  of  the  state.  From  time  to  time  such  laws  have  been  passed 
making  substantial  changes  in  the  manner  of  levying  and  collecting  taxes 
and  holding  elections.  Other  changes  have  been  made,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  later  referred  to,  they  are  of  relative  unimportance. 

In  1872,  the  city  council  adopted  ARTICLE  IX  of  the  general  law  for 
the  incorporation  of  cities  and  villages.  Article  IX,  with  its  subsequent 
amendments,  provides  the  complete  machinery  for  the  making  of  local 
improvements  by  special  assessment  or  special  taxation,  that  is,  the  mak- 
ing of  improvements  and  requiring  the  property  specially  benefited  by 
such  improvements  to  pay  for  them.  Under  this  power  Geneseo  has  built 
over  eight  miles  of  city  pavement,  beginning  in  1908  and  continuing  over 
a  period  of  nineteen  years,  the  last  pavement  built  in  this  manner  having 
been  completed  in  1927. 

For  many  years  Geneseo's  sewer  system  had  slowly  grown  in  a  some- 
what haphazard  way.  New  sewers  were  from  time  to  time  extended  by 
general  taxation,  most  of  them  carrying  storm  waters  and  sewage,  and 
discharging  their  contents  into  Geneseo  Creek,  much  to  the  annoyance  and 
irritation  of  the  dwellers  along  that  watercourse  below  the  sewer  outlets. 
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Many  lawsuits  were  threatened,  and  one,  at  least,  was  commenced. 
Finally  in  1919,  plans  for  a  complete  system  were  prepared  for  the  city 
council  and  submitted  in  1920.  These  called  for  a  double  system,  one  for 
storm  water  and  the  other  for  sanitary  sewage.  The  cost  was  estimated  at 
over  $350,000.00.  This  seemed  prohibitive.  New  plans  were  then  made 
under  which  the  present  complete  system  was  constructed.  It  is  a  com- 
bined system  of  sewerage,  carrying  both  storm  waters  and  sewage.  By  a 
system  of  interceptors  at  Frank  and  Stewart  Streets,  the  storm  waters  are 
diverted  directly  into  the  creek,  permitting  the  sewage  to  pass  on  into  a 
sedimentation  tank  just  north  of  the  railroad  bridge.  The  effluent  from 
this  tank  is  discharged  into  Geneseo  Creek  at  the  canal  crossing  by  means 
of  underground  pipe,  being  eventually  emptied  into  Green  River.  This  sys- 
tem serves  the  entire  city,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  in  the 
northeastern  corner  which  does  not  have  sufficient  elevation.  The  contracts 
for  this  system  were  signed  on  April  2,  1923,  for  an  aggregate  sum  of 
$175,931.00.  The  construction  work  was  completed  during  the  same  year. 
Geneseo's  sewer  problem  was  thus  definitely  solved  for  all  time. 

The  property  owners  of  Geneseo  have  paid,  in  the  form  of  special 
assessments  and  special  taxes,  probably  over  half  a  million  dollars  for 
their  pavements  and  sewers.  Large  amounts  have  also  been  contributed 
by  the  city  from  general  taxation.  With  the  exception  of  the  final  install- 
ments of  a  few  pavements,  both  sewers  and  pavements  have  been  fully 
paid  for,  and  another  year  or  two  will  see  such  payments  completed. 

In  1859,  the  trustees  organized  the  first  fire  company.  Since  that  time 
Geneseo  has  always  had  a  volunteer  fire  department.  From  time  to  time 
its  equipment  has  been  added  to  until  it  now,  both  in  personnel  and  equip- 
ment, is  one  of  the  best  volunteer  departments  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  equipment  of  the  first  company  was  primitive.  Now  the  city  owns  two 
motorized  trucks,  one  of  them  a  pumper.  By  arrangement  with  the 
Farmers  Fire  Protective  Association  of  Geneseo,  the  city  truck  makes  runs 
to  country  fires  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneseo.  This  association  is  made  up 
of  farmers  who  felt  the  need  of  better  fire  protection.  In  1928,  this  associa- 
tion contributed  $1,500.00  with  which  the  city  bought  for  itself  additional 
fire  fighting  equipment.  In  return  for  this  it  furnishes  fire  protection  to 
these  farmers.  This  plan  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily,  the  depart- 
ment having  answered  many  calls  and  having  prevented  much  serious  loss. 
Not  long  ago  the  truck  answered  a  call  from  Cambridge,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  a  part  of  our  neighbor's  business  district  from  destruction. 

In  the  late  80's  and  early  90's,  when  running  teams  were  such  an 
important  adjunct  of  fire  departments,  Geneseo's  team  made  a  brilliant 
record,  of  which  old  residents  still  speak  with  pardonable  pride.  The 
running  teams  of  the  hose  company  and  of  the  hook  and  ladder  company 
both  won  the  state  championship  two  years  in  succession,  and  it  is  believed 
they  both  established  records  which  were  never  beaten. 

Geneseo  has  made  two  ventures  into  what  the  courts  sometimes  call 
the  corporate  functions  of  cities,  as  distinguished  from  their  strictly  gov- 
ernmental functions.  These  are  the  city  waterworks  system  and  the 
municipal  light  and  power  system. 

The  waterworks  were  established  in  1879  and  1880.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  citizens  had  depended  on  their  own  wells  for  their  water  supply.    The 
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first  city  deep  well  was  sunk  under  the  present  city  hall.  Later  an  artesian 
well  2,250  feet  in  depth  was  drilled  just  east  of  the  city  hall,  between  the 
hall  and  the  alley.  Many  can  remember  the  celebration  which  marked 
the  "unveiling"  of  that  well,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  artesian  water 
was  greeted.  Governor  Oglesby  made  the  principal  address,  and  the 
Geneseo  Glee  Club,  consisting  of  Millie  Thomas,  Prof.  Stabler  and  Will  and 
Charles  Lieberknecht,  sang  Henry  L.  Kiner's  song: 

"Then  drink  artesian  every  man 
And  every  blooming  daughter, 
Come  old  and  young  with  bucket  and   can, 
For  Maple  City  water." 

However,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  water  was  unfit  for  cooking,  that  its 
chemical  elements  rusted  out  the  water  mains,  and  that  the  supply  was 
failing.  Mr.  Kiner  records  the  fact:  "Then  the  city  turned  its  back  on 
artesian  water,  and  went  out  to  the  springs  in  Johnny  Smith's  pasture." 
The  present  supply  still  comes  from  that  source. 

At  first  shallow  wells  were  sunk  into  the  rich  water-bearing  gravel 
bed  which  underlies  the  territory  a  mile  due  north  of  the  city,  part  of 
which  was  then  called  "Johnny  Smith's  pasture".  The  water  flowed  from 
these  wells  by  gravity  into  a  large  reservoir  built  by  the  city  at  the  lowest 
point  on  the  grounds  acquired  by  it  for  waterworks  purposes.  From  this 
reservoir  the  water  was  pumped  into  the  city  standpipe  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  From  time  to  time,  additional  wells  were  sunk.  However,  some  of 
these  shallow  wells  admitted  the  entrance  of  surface  water  and  were  thus 
liable  to  pollution.  Finally  in  the  summer  of  1922  the  present  system  was 
perfected.  Casings  were  sunk  into  the  gravel-bearing  bed,  in  which  were 
inserted  bronze  strainers  which  were  sealed  to  the  casings.  The  casings 
were  connected  by  iron  pipes  with  the  large  reservoir.  Thus  the  water  in 
the  gravel-bearing  bed  is  drawn  by  syphonic  suction  from  its  source  to  the 
reservoir,  with  no  risk  of  contamination  from  surface  waters,  and  with  no 
cost  of  pumping.  From  the  reservoir  it  continues,  of  course,  to  be  pumped 
to  the  standpipe.  In  1932,  more  such  casing  wells  were  sunk.  Geneseo 
now  has,  after  its  early  experiments,  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  exhausted. 

In  the  solution  of  Geneseo's  sewer  and  water  problems,  the  city  has 
had,  at  all  times,  the  helpful  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  state 
health  authorities,  especially  that  of  Harry  F.  Ferguson,  Chief  Sanitary 
Engineer  of  the  state.  Mr.  Ferguson,  with  his  then  recent  experience  in  the 
water  service  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  tackled  our  problems 
in  1921  and  1922  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm.  The  plan  of  conducting 
the  effluent  from  the  sedimentation  tank  to  Green  River  was  revived  by 
him,  after  it  had  been  given  up  by  the  city  as  not  permissible.  This  made 
possible  our  present  combined  sewer  system,  at  a  saving  of  more  than 
.$100,000.00  over  any  other  plan.  The  flow  of  our  water  supply  out  of  the 
gravel  bed  by  syphonic  action,  too,  was  devised  by  him,  and  he  has  always 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  its  operation.  No  history  of  Geneseo's  sewer  and 
water  systems  could  be  written  without  frequent  mention  of  the  help 
given  by  this  able  and  modest  young  man. 

In  1890,  the  city  granted  a  ten-year  franchise  to  the  Geneseo  Electric 
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Light  Company.  Later  the  company,  which  was  a  local  concern,  after 
passing  through  several  hands,  became  the  property  of  the  Illinois  North- 
ern Utilities  Company.  In  1916,  when  a  renewal  of  the  electric  light 
franchise  had  expired,  the  city  voted  to  build  a  municipal  plant.  Litigation 
prevented  its  immediate  erection,  and  later  a  further  extension  of  the 
franchise  was  granted.  There  continued  to  be,  however,  a  strong  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  city  owning  its  own  system.  On  February  17,  1933,  by  a 
vote  of  1307  to  642,  the  city  again  voted  to  generate  and  distribute  elec- 
trical energy.  A  complete  system  was  built  by  Fairbanks-Morse  Construc- 
tion Company  of  Chicago,  and  turned  over  to  the  city  on  November  21, 
1933,  the  contract  price  being  $206,250.00.  For  the  last  three  years  litiga- 
tion has  been  in  progress  arising  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  city  to  oust  the 
Illinois  Northern  Utilities  Company  from  the  streets.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  has  recently  decided  that  the  courts  are  without  jurisdiction 
over  this  question.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  city  and  the  utilities 
company  are  together  occupying  a  field  which  is  large  enough  for  only 
one.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  gas  business, 
which  originally  was  owned  by  an  independent  company,  now  belongs  to  the 
Illinois  Northern  Utilities  Company.  Doubtless,  this  problem  will,  in  time, 
be  satisfactorily  solved,  as  most  of  the  city's  sewer  and  water  problems 
have  in  the  past.   At  the  present  it  is  vexatious. 

In  conclusion,  two  comments  might  be  made.  First,  Geneseo  clings 
tenaciously  to  its  charter.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  by  popular 
election,  to  adopt  the  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  cities  and 
villages,  which  has  certain  advantages  over  our  charter,  and  some  disad- 
vantages. One  election  was  also  held  on  the  question  of  adopting  the 
commission  form  of  government.  The  charter  has  always  been  decisively 
upheld.  Geneseo  now  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  three  munici- 
palities in  the  state  which  retain  their  old  charters.  Lake  Forest  and 
Morris  are  the  other  two.  Second,  we  in  Geneseo  take  our  local  politics 
seriously.  Many  elections  have  been  hotly  contested.  In  the  old  days  when 
the  question  of  whether  the  city  was  to  be  "wet"  or  "dry"  came  up  for 
decision  every  year,  the  contest  was  always  bitterly  fought  and  was  usually 
close.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  elections  in  which  other  controverted 
questions  of  public  policy  are  decided.  Sometimes  things  are  said  and 
charges  made  that  rankle.  However,  after  the  fight  is  over,  the  animosity 
usually  dies  down,  the  accusations  are  forgotten,  and  the  harmonious  life 
of  the  community  goes  on  as  before. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  presidents  of  the  town  board,  members  of  the 
town  board,  and  town  clerks  under  the  charter  of  1855: 

The  charter  members  of  the  board  were  Merritt  Munson,  Enos  Pom- 
eroy,  Robert  Getty,  John  Willshire  and  Alfred  W.  Perry. 

Presidents:  Merritt  Munson,  1855-56;  James  M.  Allan,  1856-57;  F.  P. 
Brown,  1857-58;  Robert  Getty,  1858-59;  Joshua  Harper,  1859-60;  Joseph 
Hammond,  1860-61;  George  Richards,  1861-62;  James  McBroom,  1862-64; 
I.  N.  Wilson,  1864-65. 

Trustees:  O.  A.  Turner,  1855-57;  A.  W.  Curtis,  1855-56;  Luther  C. 
Sleight,  1855-56;  J.  F.  Dresser,  1855-56,  1862-63;  H.  McArthur,  1856-57; 
T.  D.  Crook,  1856-57;  O.  P.  Beebe,  1856-57;  Robert  Getty,  1857-59;  H.  O. 
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Ainsworth,  1857-58;  J.  B.  Hagin,  1857-58;  J.  D.  Sleight,  1857-58;  F.  P. 
Brown,  1858-59;  Solon  Fleming,  1858-59;  J.  M.  Hcsford,  1858-59;  Liberty 
Crosset,  1858-59;  J.  P.  Long,  1859-61;  Joseph  Hammond,  1859-60;  Cyrus 
Kinsey,  1859-61;  Enos  Pomeroy,  1859-60;  Elisha  M.  Stewart,  1860-61, 
1862-63;  W.  P.  Blackiston,  1860-61;  David  L.  Perry,  1861-62;  P.  H.  Sniff, 
1861-62;  Albert  McCurdy,  1861-62,  1864-65;  J.  B.  Byers,  1861-62;  A.  B. 
Kinsey,  1862-63;  Solon  Kendall,  1862-64;  E.  A.  Wood,  1863-65;  J.  J.  Town, 
1863-64;  P.  H.  Beveridge,  1863-65;  Peter  Worrall,  1864-65. 

There  was  no  office  of  city  attorney  under  the  charter  of  1855.  The 
town  clerks  were:  William  T.  Allan,  1855-59;  R.  F.  Steele,  1859-62;  J.  F. 
Dresser,  1862-63;  Solon  Kendall,  1863-64;  James  McBroom,  1864-65. 

Under  the  charter  of  1855,  the  original  incorporators  were  Isaac  N. 
Wilson,  Andrew  Crawford  and  Joseph  A.  Sawyer. 

Following  are  the  mayors:  George  E.  Waite,  1865-67;  Joseph  Ham- 
mond, 1867-70;  John  D.  Grant,  1870-71;  Warren  P.  Cook,  1871-74;  Robert 
F.  Steele,  1874-77;  Lorenzo  Hitchcock,  1877-78;  Philip  Schnabele,  1878-79; 
James  M.  Allan,  1879-80;  James  McBroom,  1880-82;  Peter  Worrall,  1882- 
83;  E.  C.  Moderwell,  1883-84;  Ira  R.  Wells,  1884-85;  J.  H.  Mitchell,  1885-88; 
James  W.  Smith,  1888-90;  William  W.  Cole,  1890-91;  Emery  C.  Graves, 
1891-92,  1894-95;  Henry  L.  Kiner,  1892-94,  1907-09;  W.  C.  Sheppard, 
1895-96;  Fred  Buell,  1896-97,  1902-04;  William  A.  Remington,  1897-1901; 
A,  S.  Martin,  1901-02;  Otis  W.  Hoit,  1904-05;  W.  Sydney  Goenbel,  1905-06; 
Harry  A.  Reherd,  1906-07;  John  H.  O'Bryan,  1909-13;  Arthur  Parsons, 
1913-14;  J.  D.  Hill,  1914-15;  Henry  R.  Ott,  1915-20;  Charles  G.  Davis, 
1920-23;  Carl  J.  Lager,  1923-25;  John  Pritchard,  1925-27;  William  L.  And- 
rews, 1927-30;  B.  E.  Sommers,  1930-32;  Louis  Rohweder,  1932-36.  (Mr. 
Rohweder  died  June  15,  1936.  Frank  Reighard  was  appointed  June  24, 
1936.) 

The  following  have  served  as  aldermen:  Isaac  N.  Stewart,  1865-67; 
James  Bradley,  1865-66;  Joseph  Hammond,  1865-67;  Edson  A.  Wood, 
1865-66,  1879-82;  Alexander  White,  1866-68,  1885  (April  to  September); 
E.  M.  Stewart,  1866-68;  Isaac  N.  Wilson,  1867-69,  1871-73;  S.  S.  Throop, 
1867-69;  R.  D.  Boice,  1868-70,  1897-98;  W.  L.  Kidder,  1868-70;  Warren  P. 
Cook,  1869-71,  1882  (April  to  August);  Daniel  Jones,  1869-71;  Albert  H. 
Wood,  1870-71;  William  Leach,  1870-71;  George  A.  Brown,  1871-74,  1878-80, 
1895-97;  A.  P.  Fisk,  1871-73;  George  Turner,  1872-75,  1888-90;  Simon  S.  Ott, 
1873-75;  James  Morton,  1873-74;  William  Smith,  1874-76;  Lorenzo  Hitch- 
cock, 1874-76;  Hendrick  V.  Fisher,  1875-77;  P.  S.  Schnabele,  1875-77, 
1884-86;  J.  N.  Green,  1876-78;  George  G  Mowry,  1876-78;  William  L. 
Fisher,  1877-83;  Joseph  Henney,  1877-78;  Ransom  Harrington,  1878-79, 
1882-84,  1885-87,  1888-92;  J.  C.  Rockwell,  1878-80;  George  S.  Wells,  1880-82, 
1883-85,  1886-88;  E.  P.  Van  Valkenburg,  1880-82;  George  W.  Shaw,  1882-84; 
William  G.  Hawkins,  1883-85;  N.  C.  Howard,  1883-85;  Samuel  J.  Arnett, 
1383-91;  James  H.  Mitchell,  1883-85;  George  M.  Wheaton,  1883-84;  Paul  A. 
Sweeney,  1884-86;  J.  D.  Culton,  1884-85;  Christian  Buell,  1885-86;  Henry 
Youngs,  1884-85;  J.  W.  Goss,  1885-86,  1898-02;  William  W.  Cole,  1885-89; 
Augustus  Allen,  1885-87;  J.  L.  Hayward,  1886-88;  Herman  D.  Porter, 
1886-88;  J.  T.  Smith,  1886-87;  Joseph  E.  Clifton,  1887-90,  1907-09;  William 
Seibel,   1887-93;   James  W.  Smith,   1887-88;   A.  E.  Aldeen,   1888-90;   F.  E. 
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Richmond,  1889-90;  James  M.  Sweeney,  1889-91;  William  Orr,  1890-91; 
Peter  Johnson,  1890-94;  Fred  Buell,  1890-94;  John  Gray,  1890-92;  John 
Larson,  1891-93;  John  DeLeon,  1891-93;  Charles  B.  Hamilton,  1891-02;  Carl 
J.  Lager,  1892-93;  J.  F.  Clark,  1892-94;  Andrew  Meyer,  1892-94;  W.  L.  Kirk- 
patrick,  1893-95;  N.  O'Bryan,  1893-95;  Adolph  Ott,  1893-97,  1910-11; 
Eugene  H.  Ash,  1893-98;  J.  F.  Casebeer,  1894-98;  Z.  C.  Bailey,  1894-96;  S.  A. 
Fisher,  1894-96;  C.  C.  Martin,  1894-98;  J.  E.  Wright,  1895-97;  Frank  Har- 
baugh,  1896-98;  John  F.  Hughes,  1896-1900,  1904-06;  William  Godfrey, 
1897-99;  Charles  A.  Hippler,  1897-99;  Jacob  Liebee,  1898-1902,  1904-06; 
J.  H.  Stafford,  1898-1901,  1910-12;  Peter  A.  Larson,  1898-1900,  1908-12; 
Charles  W.  Hannan,  1898-1900;  J.  W.  Withrow,  1899-1901;  Henry  Bolte, 
1899-1901,  1905-09;  James  G.  Warnock,  1900-02,  1924-26;  Henry  R.  Ott, 
1900-02;  Charles  B.  Gritman,  1900-04,  1930-34,  1935-36;  F.  F.  McDougal, 
1901-03;  John  H.  O'Bryan,  1901-05;  N.  C.  Gilbert,  1901-03;  S.  W.  Shafer, 
1901-03;  Frank  D.  Emery,  1902-04;  Fred  Rastede,  1902-06;  William  H.  Hos- 
ford,  1902-06;  C.  M.  Iverson,  1903-05,  1914-20;  W.  Sydney  Goembel,  1903-05; 
W.  F.  Butler,  1903-07,  1911-13;  Edward  F.  Johnson,  1905-07,  1912-14;  A.  W. 
Weimer,  1905-07;  B.  E.  Sommers,  1906-08;  M.  E.  Fritts,  1906-10,  1923-25; 
Louis  Harms,  1906-10,  1911-13;  J.  D.  Hill,  1906-14;  Charles  H.  Atwood, 
1907-09;  Harry  Stein,  1907-11;  J.  Perry  Hanna,  1909-11;  Fred  Buell, 
1909-11;  V.  L.  Hedman,  1909-11;  Lawrence  Yelmgren,  1910-14;  Adolph  Ott, 
1910-11;  Charles  K.  Anderson,  1911-12;  Monroe  Doremus,  1911-13;  Arthur 
Parsons,  1911-13;  Leon  Van  Zele,  1912-14;  Dante  M.  Stamm,  1913-15;  F.  O. 
Withrow,  1913-19;  John  Titus,  1913-15,  1918-20,  1922-26;  George  J.  Smith, 
1913-23;  Victor  Engdahl,  1914-16;  James  C.  Stevenson,  1914-16;  Leroy  S. 
Hamilton,  1914-18;  Louis  B.  Rastede,  1915-21;  Andrew  Smith,  1915-19; 
Louis  Rohweder,  1916-26;  Charles  Scheithe,  1916-20;  Charles  E.  Anderson, 
1919-23;  Charles  H.  Goss,  1919-23;  W.  F.  Lipke,  1920-24;  Ernest  C.  Green, 
1920-22;  John  Pritchard,  1920-24;  Howard  H.  Withrow,  1921-23;  Delbert 
Tomlinson,  1923-27;  Frank  Reighard,  1923-25,  1935-36;  J.  M.  Shaddinger, 
1923-25;  Louis  Schroeder,  1924-26;  Henry  A.  Diener,  1925-31;  F.  A.  Hines, 
1925-27;  C.  F.  Moburg,  1925-27;  Alfred  S.  Offerle,  1926-28;  John  Carl, 
1926-32;  William  Rader,  1926-28;  Fred  Holke,  1926-32;  William  Becker, 
1927-29;  Fred  J.  McAvoy,  1927-29;  Arthur  Lager,  1927-36;  John  Swanson, 
1928-30;  Theodore  Tell,  1928-30;  Perry  Sand,  1929-36;  Paul  A.  McAvoy, 
1929-35;  A.  B.  Huston,  1931-35;  Walton  W.  Kay,  1930-32;  Fred  W.  Felske, 
1932-36;  Fredolph  Swanson,  1932-36;  F.  H.  Meeker,  1932-36;  Alden  Smith, 
1934-36;  Harley  Poison,  1936 ;  Edward  Swanson,  1936 . 

The  following  have  served  as  city  attorneys:  John  S.  Buckles,  1866-67, 
1869-70;  George  E.  Wait,  1867-69;  Charles  Dunham,  1870-71,  1872-73, 
1875-80,  1884-85,  1887-94;  E.  C.  Moderwell,  1873-74,  1880-83,  1886-87; 
William  Smith,  1874-75;  Emery  C.  Graves,  1883-84,  1885-86,  1895-1902; 
Hugh  W.  Cole,  1902-03;  Harry  E.  Brown,  1903-06;  Henry  Waterman, 
1906-11,  1912-13;  Joseph  L.  Shaw,  1911-12,  1913-15,  1920-23,  1926-27, 
1928-32;  Bartlett  S.  Gray,  1915-20,  1923-25;  Thomas  H.  Taylor,  1925-26, 
1927-28;  Arthur  G.  Higgs,  1932-1936. 

The  following  have  served  as  city  clerks:  David  L.  Perry,  1865-66; 
R.  F.  Steele,  1866-72;  Thomas  R.  Harker,  1872-73;  L.  C.  Campbell,  1873-74, 
1884-89;    Charles   M.    Morton,    1874-75;    W.    H.   Owen,    1875-78;    James   C. 
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Worrall,  1878-81;  Alexander  McBroom,  1881-82,  1883-84;  Harry  E.  Wood, 
1882-83;  J.  F.  Lieberknecht,  1889-1901,  1903-04,  1906-11;  L.  B.  Smith, 
1901-02;  Henry  F.  Hoeft,  1902-03;  C.  O.  Harper,  1904-06;  Charles  G.  Davis, 
1911-12;  B.  Lacher,  1912-13;  C.  F.  Luther,  1913-20;  Phineas  Morrow, 
1920-35;  Charles  Hanford,  1935-36. 
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CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH 
By   Miss  Grace   Deming 

The  Congregational  Church  of  Genesee  has  the  distinction,  shared  by 
very  few  centenarian  churches,  of  possessing  a  complete  record  from  its 
organization  down  to  the  present  time. 

This  colonizing  church  was  the  product  of  the  religious  revivals  in 
western  New  York  State  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  organized  in  Bergen,  New  York,  with  the  definite  evangelistic 
purpose  of  planting  a  settlement  of  Christian  influence  on  the  Illinois 
prairie,  in  the  heart  of  the  West.  Until  a  resident  pastor  arrived  in  1838, 
religious  services  were  regularly  conducted  in  the  crowded  little  cabins, 
seme  one  reading  one  of  Doctor  Finny's  sermons,  the  rich  voices  of  the 
Stewart  family  and  others  joining  in  the  songs  of  praise.  Sunday  School 
for  the  children  was  also  held.  For  over  eighteen  years,  the  Congregational 
Church  was  the  only  religious  affiliation  in  Geneseo.  At  times  it  performed 
the  duties  of  a  court  of  justice  as  well.  During  these  years  church  and 
school  shared  together  three  buildings  in  succession. 

On  May  28,  1856,  the  brick  church  building  now  standing  on  the  corner 
of  State  and  Pearl  Streets  was  dedicated.  A  bell  was  hung  in  the  belfry 
where  for  eighty  years  it  has  rung  out  its  message  over  the  city.  The  build- 
ing has  undergone  several  remodelings  to  meet  the  changing  requirements 
of  church  development. 

The  colony  church  was  organized  as  a  self-governing  body  and  became 
known  as  The  Free  Congregational  Church  of  Geneseo,  Illinois.  For  twelve 
years,  it  affiliated  with  the  Knox  Presbytery  for  the  purpose  of  fellowship, 
but  in  1850  withdrew  to  join  a  Congregational  Association.  It  now  belongs 
to  the  Bureau-Rock  River  Association  of  Congregational  Churches. 

In  1855,  "the  Church  and  Society"  was  incorporated;  the  "Society" 
being  the  designation  applied  to  those  who  desired  to  participate  in  its 
worship  and  social  activities  without  becoming  members.  This  form  of 
organization  was  retained  until  1930  when  the  Society  was  dissolved  by 
vote  and  the  church  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
At  this  same  time,  the  Church  Manual  was  revised  and  obsolete  require- 
ments and  customs  discarded. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  an  outgrowth  of  activities  during  the 
Civil  War  and  has  continued  through  the  years  an  efficient  and  resourceful 
branch  of  church  life. 

In  1868,  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  formed  under  the  initiative 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Perry  Ford,  one  time  missionary  in  Syria. 

In  1880,  a  Home  Missionary  Society  was  organized.  In  1892,  these 
two  societies  were  merged  into  the  Woman's  Missionary  Union. 

In  1914,  the  Woman's  Guild,  a  group  of  young  women  corresponding  to 
the  Ladies  Aid,  was  formed. 
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In  1915,  the  Daughters  of  Ruth  class  organized  for  purposes  of  fellow- 
ship and  Christian  service. 

Throughout  the  long  years,  numerous  children's  societies  for  mission- 
ary and  religious  training  have  flourished;  this  work  is  now  promoted  by 
the  department  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Sunday  School. 

In  1887,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  came  into  being  and  served 
as  a  training  ground  in  Christian  leadership  for  several  generations  of  our 
young  people.  This  branch  of  activity  is  now  carried  on  under  the  Pilgrim 
Fellowship  organizations. 

Twenty-four  ministers  have  served  the  Church  during  its  one  hundred 
years  of  history;  each  has  contributed  generously  in  labor  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  social  betterment  of  the  town  of  his  day. 

From  its  very  beginning,  civic  reforms  and  issues  of  State  and  national 
import  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  program  of  the  church 

Milestones  of  signal  importance  in  our  church  history  have  been  the 
30th,  the  50th  and  the  75th  anniversaries,  each  celebrated  with  appropriate 
programs  interspersed  with  happy  reunions  with  former  members  return- 
ing for  the  occasions. 

In  1884,  extensive  alterations  were  made  to  the  interior  and  basement 
of  the  church. 

In  1924,  the  appearance  of  the  church  edifice  was  greatly  improved 
by  the  change  to  the  present  colonial  front.  At  the  same  time,  the  annex 
for  Sunday  School  and  social  purposes  was  built  on  the  north  end.  These 
improvements  added  much  to  the  convenience  and  usefulness  of  the  church 
plant.  The  gold  leaf  cross  of  Ionic  design  which  tops  the  spire  was  the  gift 
of  J.  Frank  Lieberknecht  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

The  dedication  of  the  remodeled  church  occurred  during  the  week  of 
February  22  to  March  1,  1925.  At  this  dedication,  we  were  happy  to  have 
with  us  two  daughters  of  the  Stewart  pioneers:  Mrs.  Ella  Hume  Taylor 
and  Mrs.  Louise  Allan  Williams.  Both  passed  away  in  1933  so  that  now, 
at  our  100th  anniversary,  all  first  generation  descendants  are  gone,  but 
there  are  representatives  of  the  second  and  third  generations  of  the 
Stewart  and  Bartlett  families  among  our  membership. 

The  church  has  been  noted  throughout  its  history  for  unusual  musical 
talent  among  its  members.  The  present  choir  organization  had  its  begin- 
ning in  1869  and  down  through  the  years  has  rendered  inestimable  service 
through  its  ministry  of  song,  adding  to  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of 
the  church  services.  Many  sacred  cantatas  have  been  rendered  at  Easter 
and  Christmas  seasons.  These  concerts  have  been  a  real  contribution  to  the 
musical  life  of  the  community. 

A  feature  of  great  value  in  religious  training  and  education  has  been 
developed  during  the  past  decade  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Hoy 
and  Mrs.  Hoy;  both  are  skilled  instructors  in  the  art  of  religious  drama 
and  through  their  wise  training,  unsuspected  histronic  talent  among  our 
young  people  has  been  discovered,  as  witnessed  by  their  excellent  renditions 
of  religious  dramas  such  as  "The  Rock"  by  Mary  Hamlin  and  others. 

In  this  year  of  1936,  we  are  celebrating  not  only  one  hundred  years  of 
church  history,  but  are  happy  in  commemorating  a  decade  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  loyalty  between  pastor  and  people  in  the  present  pastorate 
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of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hoy,  which  reaches  its  tenth  anniversary  on  September 
6th;  already  exceeding  by  a  few  months  the  longest  pastorate  of  the 
church  heretofore. 

As  the  pages  of  a  new  century  turn  in  the  annals  of  the  church,  may 
they  record  an  ever-increasing  attainment  of  the  high  ideals  of  its  pioneer 
founders  in  maintaining  a  center  of  Christian  influence  in  community  and 
State. 


METHODIST    EPISCOPAL   CHURCH 
By   Miss   Bessie    Baker 

The  history  of  Methodism  in  Geneseo,  as  far  as  it  is  definitely  known, 
covers  a  period  of  eighty-six  years,  for  it  was  in  the  year  1850  when 
itinerant  preachers  from  the  Wethersfield  Circuit  began  to  hold  weekday 
services. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1854  that  plans  were  made  to  organize  a 
church  and  erect  a  building  on  South  State  Street.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  H.  J.  Humphrey  and  Rev.  George  L.  Smith  from  the  Cambridge 
Circuit,  the  work  went  steadily  forward  and  in  September,  1855,  the  church 
was  dedicated.  The  Methodists  worshiped  in  this  building  until  the  year 
1867,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Messrs.  Lambert  and  later  to  the  Teutonia 
Society.   It  is  still  standing  and  is  known  as  Moose  Hall. 

In  June,  1867,  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Park  Streets  was 
purchased  and  work  on  the  church  building  began  immediately.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  on  August  6,  1867,  and  the  Masonic  Lodge  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  ceremony.  Dr.  Tiffany  of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Munsell 
of  Bloomington  delivered  the  addresses  of  the  day. 

On  January  19,  1868,  the  Sunday  School  room  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Thompson  and  in  September,  1872,  the  church  was  completed.  The  annual 
session  of  the  Central  Illinois  Conference  was  held  in  Geneseo  at  this  time 
and  many  ministers  were  present  at  the  final  dedication.  Bishop  Bowman 
and  Chaplain  McCabe,  later  Bishop  McCabe,  were  in  charge  of  the  dedi- 
catory services. 

The  Methodists  worshiped  in  this  church  for  fifty  years  and  to  many 
of  us  living  in  Geneseo  and  elsewhere  some  of  the  happiest  memories  of  our 
lives  cluster  around  this,  our  "old  home  church". 

On  the  night  preceding  July  4,  1918,  this  building  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  caused  by  a  toy  balloon  lighting  on  the  tall  steeple  which  was  159 
feet  in  height.  Plans  were  made  at  once  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
on  the  old  site  and  until  its  completion  Sunday  services  were  held  in  the 
Armory.  The  building  committee  consisted  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Langdoc,  J.  P. 
Hanna,  S.  W.  Shafer,  J.  J.  Weaver,  F.  A.  Snodgrass,  F.  H.  Brown  and  E.  F. 
Dilenbeck. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  September  2,  1919,  the  services  being 
conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  S.  S.  Langdoc,  and  the  District  Superin- 
tendent, Dr.  J.  T.  Jones. 

A  week  of  dedicatory  services  was  held  beginning  on  Sunday,  April  11, 
1920,  when  Bishop  Frank  Bristol  and  Dr.  John  Thompson  were  the  guest 
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speakers.  The  visiting  ministers  who  participated  in  the  program  of  the 
week  were  Dr.  F.  E.  Shult,  Rev.  J.  S.  Shively,  Rev.  Willis  E.  Way,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Van  Pelt,  Dr.  W.  F.  Shaw,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Chapman.  On  Sunday,  April 
18th,  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Smith  preached  both  morning  and  evening  and  Rev.  S.  S. 
Langdoc  received  a  goodly  number  into  church  membership.  The  day  was 
one  long  to  be  remembered  by  all  present. 

From  1850  to  1936,  thirty-three  ministers  have  served  this  church, 
each  of  whom  has  made  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
community.  Of  this  number  only  seven  are  living:  A.  M.  Stocking  of 
Macomb,  111.;  E.  C.  Anderson  of  Colorado;  F.  E.  Shult  of  Canton,  111.;  S.  S. 
Langdoc  of  Missouri;  Fletcher  De  Clark  of  Cropsey,  111.;  J.  E.  Connor  of 
Moline,  111.;  and  the  present  pastor,  R.  A.  Gordon. 

The  Geneseo  church  has  given  two  of  her  sons  to  the  Methodist  min- 
istry, Willis  E.  Way  of  Lombard,  111.,  and  C.  F.  W.  Smith  of  Dwight,  111. 

Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Rev.  R.  A.  Gordon,  all  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  church  are  doing  strong  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  Sunday  School,  which  was  organized  in  1855  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Humphrey,  is  striving  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established, 
that  of  developing  Christian  character  through  the  devout  and  diligent 
study  of  the  Word.    The  present  superintendent  is  Mr.  Fred  Calhoun. 

The  Ladies'  Aid,  which  was  organized  in  1857,  is  doing  active  work 
for  the  financial  and  social  life  of  the  church.  The  president  is  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Gordon. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1882  with 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Tullis  as  president.  Mrs.  Minnie  Way  Gilbert  is  the  only  charter 
member  now  living.  The  president  of  this  organization  is  Mrs.  Thomas 
Higginbotham.  Affiliated  societies  are  the  Standard  Bearers  of  which  Doris 
Withrow  is  president,  the  King's  Heralds,  whose  counselors  are  Mrs.  Nellie 
Hantz  and  Mrs.  Shirley  Dhamers,  and  the  Little  Light  Bearers,  with  Mrs. 
Mabel  Sand  as  counselor. 

The  Epworth  League,  since  1890,  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
developing  and  conserving  the  religious  life  of  the  young  people.  Doris 
Withrow  has  recently  been  elected  president. 

The  purely  social  organizations  of  the  church  are  the  Wesleyanna 
Society,  with  Helen  Reig  as  president,  and  the  Men's  Club,  whose  president 
is  Charles  Klavohn. 

The  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Clifton  Reschke  with 
Miss  Ada  Pyle  as  organist,  and  the  orchestra  led  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Peterson 
Sand,  are  valuable  assets  to  the  church. 

The  Methodists  of  today  hold  in  loving  memory  all  who  have  gone 
before,  and  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  whose  hearts  and  hands  have 
served  the  church  through  all  these  years. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  striven  to  be  true  to  her  divine  commission 
of  carrying  the  message  of  Christ  to  the  world  and  is  now  eager  to  serve 
the  present  age  with  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  which  dominated  the  lives 
of  the  Wesleys  and  the  mighty  host  of  faithful,  unfaltering  heroes  who 
followed  them. 
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TRINITY    EPISCOPAL 
By   Katherine  L.  Arzinger 

In  the  year  1856  a  number  of  Episcopalians,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Rev.  X.  A.  Welton,  organized  to  arrange  for  services.  The  first  wardens 
were  Perry  Ransom  and  George  Condish,  and  the  vestry  was  composed  of 
John  T.  Young,  Benjamin  Graham,  William  Saunders  and  John  Huestes. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  services  to  be  held  in  the  Seminary  building 
on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  the  month,  at  ten  o'clock  and  three 
o'clock.  Services  were  held  in  the  chapel  until  1863  when  a  church  building 
in  English  style  was  constructed  on  the  present  site  on  South  Center  Street. 

Clergymen  who  have  served  the  church  are:  The  Rev.  Frs.  Alanson 
Welton,  Samuel  Goodale,  Anson  Clark,  William  Greene,  P.  B.  Morrison, 
George  C.  Griswold,  D.  Walker,  F.  B.  Nash,  T.  N.  Benedict,  William  H. 
Sparling,  F.  O.  St  Clair,  Richard  Mercer,  A.  C.  Musson,  Vincent  L.  Lacey, 
C.  D.  Maddox,  T.  M.  Baxter  and  John  S.  Neal.  The  present  vicar  is  the 
Rev.  Channing  F.  Savage,  Rural  Dean  of  Rock  Island  and  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Moline.  For  the  past  three  years  there  have  been  services  every 
Sunday,  the  Holy  Communion  at  nine-thirty  in  the  morning  on  the  second 
and  fourth  Sundays,  and  Evening  Prayer  at  four-thirty  on  the  other 
Sundays  of  the  month. 

There  are  several  active  organizations  in  the  mission.  The  first  guild 
of  which  we  have  any  record  was  formed  in  September,  1887,  and  was  a 
very  successful  organization  for  a  number  of  years.  Due  to  irregularity  in 
the  frequency  of  services  the  guild  was  finally  disbanded,  and  was  not 
reorganized  until  1927.  St.  Agnes'  Guild  merged  with  the  parish  branch 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  in  January,  1936.  For  the  eight  years  of  its 
existence  as  a  separate  guild  Mrs.  J.  E.  Carter  served  as  its  president. 
The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Branch  was  organized  in  1931,  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Diocesan  work  from  the  first.  The  present  organization 
is  known  as  St.  Agnes'  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 

The  Church  School  has  been  functioning  for  the  past  six  years,  and, 
although  small,  has  done  very  good  work.  St.  Gregory's  Guild,  composed 
of  the  choir  and  acolytes  serves  to  keep  the  young  people  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  parish. 

At  present  Trinity  Church  is  a  mission,  and  the  vicar  is  assisted  in 
administering  the  business  of  the  mission  by  the  following  committee 
appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese:  Mr.  Alex  B.  Loughin,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Katherine  L.  Arzinger,  secretary;  Mrs.  Alida  B.  Conger,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Carter  and  Mr.  Frank  Cook. 


FIRST    LUTHERAN    CHURCH 
By  Gotthard   E.   Burton 

There  were  two  reasons  why  thirteen  Swedish  immigrants  should 
assemble  in  John  Gustus'  home  on  South  State  Street  the  27th  of  June, 
1856,  to  organize  a  new  church  in  Geneseo.  One  of  these  reasons  was 
language.  They  were  not  proficient  enough  in  the  language  of  the  land  to 
receive   much  edification  from   worship   in   that   tongue.    Moreover,   they 
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foresaw  a  steady  stream  of  immigrants  from  Sweden  for  many  years. 
Hence,  it  was  necessary  that  Swedish  be  used  as  the  language  of  worship. 
The  second  reason  was  faith,  that  is,  doctrine  and  mode  of  worship.  Reared 
and  well  instructed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden,  they  brought  with 
them  a  deep-rooted  piety  which  they  wished  to  conserve,  nourish,  and 
express  in  a  Lutheran  worship. 

According  to  records  the  thirteen  charter  members  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Larson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustaf  Nilsson, 
A.  P.  Swenson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Gustus.  John  Gustus,  in  whose  home  the  congregation  was 
organized,  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  spirit  among  his  countrymen; 
he  was  chairman  of  the  building  committee  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of 
worship. 

The  first  church  building,  a  modest  undertaking  measuring  24  by  32 
feet,  was  located  in  the  600  block  on  South  Spring  Street.  As  evidence  of 
good  will  and  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  the  community  as  a  whole  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  almost  one-half  of  the  cash  cost  of  the  building,  $350, 
was  donated  by  people  of  other  church  affiliation.  This  chapel  served  the 
worshipers  for  seventeen  years,  until  1873,  when  growth  demanded  more 
space.  The  original  structure  was  then  lengthened  by  18  feet.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  chancel,  vestibule  and  a  tower  gave  the  growing  congregation  a 
truly  churchly  house  of  worship. 

Scanning  the  annals  of  church  and  community,  we  note  a  most  remark- 
able growth  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  First 
Lutheran  Church  was  born  in  boom  times.  According  to  records  Geneseo 
had  a  mere  200  souls  at  the  half -century  mark;  by  1854  it  has  500;  a  dozen 
years  more  and  it  has  3000.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1854  is  perhaps 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  expansion.  The  church  also  grew  apace  and 
by  1870  it  had  272  adult  members  and  132  children.  The  next  decade,  being 
an  era  of  schisms  in  faith  and  consequent  founding  of  other  congregations, 
witnessed  a  dip  in  the  growth- curve  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church. 

As  the  town  graviated  northward  the  location  on  Spring  Street  became 
less  desirable.  Also  it  was  felt  that  the  future  of  the  congregation  war- 
ranted a  larger  and  more  up-to-date  church  edifice.  Hence  it  was  decided 
in  1882  to  procure  the  Miller  lot  on  Main  Street,  where  the  old  Geneseo 
Hotel  had  stood.  Building  activities  began  in  1882  and  the  basement  was 
ready  for  use  as  a  temporary  house  of  worship  on  October  22nd  of  that 
year.  The  auditorium  waited  to  be  finished  four  years  more.  It  was  dedi- 
cated October  4th,  1886.  Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 
The  pipe  organ  and  electric  lights  were  installed  in  1896.  A  ladies'  organi- 
zation installed  the  bell  in  1908.  Major  changes  were  made  in  the  hall  and 
entrance  in  1924  when  the  church  was  stuccoed  and  the  parsonage  built 
adjoining  the  sanctuary.  The  interior  was  beautifully  redecorated  this 
summer  to  welcome  visitors  for  the  anniversary  celebrations. 

Lars  Esbjorn,  who  came  to  Andover  in  1849  and  organized  that  church 
in  1850,  visited  Geneseo  and  ministered  to  his  countrymen  years  before  the 
church  was  organized.  No  resident  pastor  was  obtained  before  1865.  Supply- 
ing for  preaching  services  and  ministerial  acts,  Pastors  O.  C.  T.  Andren  and 
Gustaf  Peters  made  regular  trips  from  Moline  where  they  served  the  First 
Lutheran  Church.    Among  others  to  visit  the  congregation  were  Pastors 
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A.  W.  Dahlsten  and  Erland  Carlson.  The  first  resident  pastor  was  Rev. 
Nils  Anderson  who  served  from  1865  to  1869.  The  other  resident  pastors 
were:  C.  J.  Malmberg,  1871-1876;  P.  J.  Brodine,  1879-1887;  C.  A.  Hult- 
krans,  1889-1891;  A.  P.  Fors,  1891-1899;  P.  A.  Edquist,  1899-1903;  C.  E. 
Lundgren,  1905-1908;  A.  T.  Lorimer,  1908-1913;  E.  W.  Magnusson,  1914- 
1920;  W.  X.  Magnuson,  1920-1927;  G.  E.  Burton,  present  pastor  serving 
since  1927. 

The  church  is  governed  by  a  board  of  administration  consisting  of 
seven  deacons  and  seven  trustees.  The  present  members  are,  deacons: 
A.  E.  Nordling,  Fred  Larson,  Albin  Holstrom,  William  Berglund,  Albert 
Poison,  Alfred  Johnson  and  Joe  Terpening;  trustees:  Edward  Swanson, 
Arthur  Fehlman,  Edwin  Hulting,  John  Dahlen,  Ivar  Hagberg,  James  Kay 
and  Alfred  Krantz. 

If  space  permitted  one  might  compile  a  large  roster  of  devoted  lay- 
servants,  men  and  women,  who  have  given  generously  of  their  time,  talents 
and  means  to  maintain  and  further  the  work  of  the  church  during  these 
eighty  years. 

The  First  Lutheran  Church  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  confessional 
church  with  an  evangelical  program.  Its  theology  centers  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  that  through  Him  alone  is  man  justified 
and  saved.  It  has  always  recognized  a  sacred  duty  and  obligation  to 
society,  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  others  at  home  and  abroad,  to  express  the 
Christian  life  in  love  and  sympathy  for  others  in  works  of  charity  and 
willingness  to  give  to  the  larger  service  outside  of  congregation  and  com- 
munity, to  foster  and  support  Christian  higher  education,  to  share  in  and 
promote  cultural  and  character  building  undertakings  and  to  co-operate 
with  other  churches  and  organizations  in  enterprises  of  spiritual  and 
moral  ends. 

The  program  of  Christian  education  has  been  carried  on  since  early 
history  of  the  congregation.  The  Sunday  School,  which  was  supplemented 
for  several  decades  by  the  summer  school,  has  enjoyed  consistent  growth 
and  development.  It  provides  a  graded  system  of  instruction  from  the 
Beginners'  Department  through  the  Primary,  Junior,  Intermediate  and 
Senior  Departments.  Its  leadership  is  headed  by  Mr.  M.  Theo.  Anderson, 
who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Hagelin  as  superintendent.  The  school  of 
confirmation  is  conducted  by  the  pastor  for  nine  months  during  the  year 
at  the  close  of  which  the  confirmads  are  received  into  full  membership  of 
the  church. 

The  young  people's  work  centers  in  the  Luther  League,  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  served  its  membership  in  a  social-educational  capacity  for 
more  than  a  half  century  and  has  contributed  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
improvement  of  the  church  and  missionary  causes.  The  Ladies'  Aid,  the 
Women's  Missionary  Society,  the  Lutheran  Brotherhood  and  other  groups 
have  carried  on  a  merited  service  during  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of 
the  congegation.  One  might  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  list  in  this  publi- 
cation the  names  of  the  many  men  and  women  who  have  rendered  devoted 
and  praiseworthy  service  through  these  groups. 

The  main  function  of  the  church  continues  to  be  the  morning  service. 
All  other  activities  are  subsidiary,  for  the  church  exists  that  men  might 
know  God  and  Him  Whom  He  has  sent,  even  Jesus  Christ.    Having  long 
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since  broken  through  national  and  linquistic  barriers,  the  First  Lutheran 
church  is  eager  to  serve  the  community  through  its  program  of  spiritual 
service.  Having  existed  during  the  eighty  years  which  have  witnessed  the 
essential  development  of  the  city  of  Geneseo,  it  joins  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude in  the  centennial  celebration  while  it  observes  in  a  modest  measure 
fourscore  years  of  its  own  existence. 


GRACE    EVANGELICAL 
By  Susie   Berner 

All  of  the  early  history  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  preserved  in 
German  writing. 

In  1856,  Rev.  C.  Speilman,  pastor  in  charge  at  Loraine,  organized  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Geneseo.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  sixteen  members 
were  formed  into  the  first  class  in  the  home  of  Jacob  Thrierer,  son-in-law 
of  N.  Mueller.  Mr.  A.  Lieberknecht  was  elected  class  leader  and  Mr.  Christ 
Ott,  assistant.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  home  of  J.  Beyers,  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  who  felt  kindly  disposed  toward  the  German  people 
who  had  no  church  home  in  their  own  language.  This  class  received 
preaching  services  once  every  two  weeks.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  homes, 
except  for  a  brief  period  that  a  store  building  was  used.  A  storm  demol- 
ished the  building  soon  after  it  was  first  used. 

The  first  church  was  erected  in  1860  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J. 
Dengel.  This  church  was  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  East  Main 
and  South  Spring  Streets.  Later,  this  first  building  was  moved  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  a  parsonage  at  the  rear  of  the  second  church  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Palace  Row  and  State  Street,  but  the  trade  of 
properties  gave  the  church  a  parsonage  at  540  North  State  Street.  The  old 
church  was  removed  to  544  North  Aldrich  Street  and  remodeled  into  a 
home. 

Until  the  year  1865,  Geneseo  was  an  appointment  on  the  Geneseo  or 
Loraine  Circuit. 

After  two  years,  the  church  membership  increased  to  thirty  and  after 
ten  years,  to  one  hundred. 

In  1865,  Geneseo  was  made  a  mission.  Rev.  J.  Dengel  came  as  its 
first  pastor,  although  he  had  been  here  before  in  the  circuit.  He  served  one 
year.  Rev.  S.  Dickoree  was  the  presiding  elder.  1866-1867,  A.  Lieberknecht 
was  Sunday  School  superintendent  and  S.  Ott  was  class  leader.  A  six 
weeks'  revival  resulted  in  thirty-three  conversions.  1869-1870,  Rev.  J. 
Kurtz  was  pastor.  Under  this  pastorate,  the  second  church  building  was 
erected.  On  November  27,  1869,  the  last  service  was  conducted  in  the  old 
church  on  Main  street.  On  Friday  evening,  December  3rd,  the  first  service 
was  held  in  the  new  church  in  charge  of  Presiding  Elder  Angenstein. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Rev.  R.  Dubs  addressed  the  Sunday  School  and 
dedicated  the  church  as  Zion  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association.  On 
September  27-28,  1870,  the  second  Sunday  School  convention  held  in  Illinois 
met  in  Geneseo. 
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On  April  4,  1872,  the  annual  conference  met  in  Geneseo.  The  Mission- 
ary offering  taken  on  Sunday  evening  was  $1500.00.  At  this  conference, 
Geneseo  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Station. 

The  membership  in  1873,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  87.  Thirty- 
six  were  added  in  1873.  Before  conference  time,  1876,  a  revival  had  gained 
24,  and  the  total  membership  was  150. 

Conference  met  in  Geneseo  for  the  second  time  in  the  spring  of  1879. 

Membership  in  1883  was  174.  In  1884,  it  was  169,  probably  due  to 
people  moving  away. 

In  1890,  the  unfortunate  division  occurred.  The  one  group  built  a 
church  on  Palace  Row  and  Center  Street.  The  building  was  dedicated  as 
Grace  Church  in  October,  1893,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  by  Bishop  R. 
Dubs.  A  parsonage  was  erected  south  of  the  church  in  1898.  The  other 
group  repaired  their  church  and  parsonage  at  a  cost  of  $7000.00,  in  1895. 
The  English  language  was  introduced  into  the  morning  service  in  1899. 

In  the  spring  of  1923,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  Marth  (Zion 
Church),  and  Rev.  F.  A.  Hoerner  (Grace  Church),  the  two  churches 
merged. 

Under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  G.  H.  Wykle,  a  new  beautiful  $60,000.00 
church  was  dedicated  on  December  14,  1930,  by  Bishop  L.  H.  Seager. 

The  Grace  Church  was  torn  down  and  the  new  church  erected  on  the 
lot.   Zion  Church  was  sold  and  remodeled  into  a  bungalow. 

The  church  membership  in  1936  is  423.  The  Sunday  school  membership, 
437.    The  resident  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Edward  G.  Vaubel. 


ST.    MALACHY'S    PARISH 
By  Sophia  Grant  Lieberknecht 

Nearly  eighty  years  ago  Holy  Mass  was  celebrated  in  Geneseo  and 
Henry  County  for  the  first  time.  From  that  time,  1857  until  1866,  the 
community  was  served  by  priests  from  Chicago  and  Rock  Island.  The 
parish  extended  for  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Rock  Island  railroad 
between  the  Illinois  and  Rock  rivers.  For  ten  years  from  the  time  the 
first  Mass  was  celebrated  here  by  Father  J.  G.  Allman  of  Rock  Island  the 
parishioners,  natives  of  Ireland,  Germany,  Alsace,  Lorraine  and  Poland, 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  their  religion  at  irregular  intervals,  tended  mostly 
by  missionaries.  But  the  irregular  opportunities  for  hearing  Mass  and 
receiving  the  Sacraments  did  not  lessen  the  ardor  of  their  faith.  Mass  at 
that  time  was  said  in  Perry's  Hall  and  in  the  home  of  James  Warren. 
Their  ambition  was  to  build  a  church  in  which  to  worship.  In  1863  a 
building  committee  was  elected  which  consisted  of  James  Bradley,  Henry 
Stukee  and  Patrick  O'Connell.  In  1864  they  bought  the  lot  on  which  the 
present  church  stands  for  $243.  They  then  built  a  brick  building,  but 
furniture  and  decoration  was  postponed. 

For  two  years  the  people  worshiped  God  in  this  building  of  bare  walls 
and  with  planks  for  benches.  In  1866  Father  Ackley  was  appointed  resi- 
dent pastor  of  St.  Malachy's  parish.  He  immediately  set  about  furnishing 
and  decorating  the  interior.  In  June  of  the  next  year  Father  Ackley  was 
removed  and  Father  F.  W.  Smyth  was  appointed  in  his  place.    He  spent 
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seven  years  here,  during  which  time  he  paid  all  the  debt  on  the  church, 
painted  it  and  made  many  needed  improvements.  He  purchased  the  first 
organ,  paying  $600  for  it.  The  first  choir  was  made  up  of  the  following 
people:  Michael  Bradley,  Charles  Stukee,  Henry  Stukee,  P.  J.  Connell, 
Carrie  Emmanuel,  Bridget  Curley  Stukee,  Mary  Curley  Piggott,  all  de- 
ceased. Miss  Strohecker,  now  Mrs.  J.  R.  Mascall,  of  Cambridge,  joined 
later. 

In  1873  the  congregation  numbered  400.  The  parish  at  that  time 
included  Sheffield,  Carbon  Cliff,  and  Barstow  besides  eleven  townships  in 
Henry  county.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Chicago  diocese,  but  in  1877  the  diocese 
was  divided  and  St.  Malachy's  became  a  part  of  the  Peoria  diocese  of 
which  Bishop  Spaulding  was  the  head.  When  Father  Smyth  was  removed 
Father  O'Gara  McShane  was  appointed.  He  bought  a  house  just  east  of  the 
standpipe  which  served  as  a  rectory  until  the  present  one  was  built  in  1899. 
Father  McShane  left  here  in  1877  and  Father  J.  J.  Grogan  took  charge  for 
a  few  months.  Sheffield  was  made  a  parish  and  he  was  made  resident 
pastor  there.  He  was  followed  here  by  Father  L.  L.  Dunne,  who  was  at  one 
time  a  missionary  in  Africa.  In  1883  he  left  Geneseo,  and  Father  M.  L. 
O'Connor,  who  had  been  Father  Dunne's  assistant,  was  made  pastor.  He 
served  the  parish  until  May  of  1884  when  Father  Fallihee  was  appointed. 
He  was  here  until  1888  and  was  succeeded  by  Father  Hauser,  who  was  here 
for  three  months.  Following  him  was  Father  O'Hara,  who  remained  until 
November,  1899,  when  Father  M.  F.  Foley  was  appointed. 

In  1907  was  the  Golden  Jubilee  year  of  the  parish.  The  pastor  and 
people  celebrated  it  by  building  a  new  church,  the  present  edifice.  In  an 
account  of  the  project  in  the  Republic  at  the  time  we  read:  "This  new 
house  for  the  worship  of  God,  when  completed,  will  mean  the  expenditure 
of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  building  is  to  be  of  ample  room  for 
the  congregation  of  worshippers  which  calls  this  parish  its  church  home." 

On  October  27,  1908,  the  new  church  was  dedicated  by  Rt.  Rev. 
O'Reilly,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Peoria.  Solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  by  the 
late  Father  Kelley,  of  Moline.  Father  D.  L.  Crowe,  of  Kewanee,  delivered 
the  sermon,  paying  high  compliments  to  the  pastor  and  congregation  for 
their  splendid  work.  The  regular  choir  sang  that  day  and  was  made  up 
of  the  following:  Mrs.  James  Curley  and  Miss  Katharine  Fennessey,  now 
both  deceased,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Atwood,  Mrs.  Louis  Rink,  Miss  Clara  Hofstetter, 
now  Mrs.  Joseph  Buechel,  Messrs.  Frank  Bradley,  Bert  Bradley,  James 
Curley  and  W.  G.  Curley,  the  last  named  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Bertha  N. 
Heitzler  was  the  organist.  The  altar  boys  were  Albert  Sieben,  Frank 
Oberle,  Perry  Oberle,  Dan  Kidney,  Will  Egert  and  Fred  Catour. 

Father  Foley  passed  away  on  January  16,  1917,  mourned  by  parish  and 
community  alike.  Rev.  T.  B.  O'Brien  took  charge  for  a  few  weeks  and  in 
February  of  that  year,  Rev.  E.  H.  Barnes  was  appointed  pastor.  During  his 
pastorate  the  remaining  indebtedness  of  the  church  was  paid  and  the 
parochial  school  was  built.  The  school  was  built  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
.%35,000.  It  is  completely  modern  and  has  four  large  class  rooms  and  two 
halls.  There  is  an  auditorium  and  a  well  equipped  kitchen  in  the  basement. 
The  school  was  dedicated  in  1924  by  the  late  Bishop  E.  E.  Dunne,  of  Peoria. 
It  is  in  charge  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  Sinsinawa  Mound,  Wisconsin. 
The  late  Sister  M.  Sylvester  was  the  first  Sister  Superior,  remaining  here 
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for  six  years.  She  established  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  which  has 
never  been  lowered.  The  parish  is  justly  proud  of  the  school  which  has 
proven  a  marked  asset  to  the  parish  and  community.  Sister  M.  Canice  is 
the  present  Sister  Superior. 

In  1930  Father  Barnes  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  church  of 
Moline  and  Rev.  Francis  E.  Walsh  was  given  charge  of  St.  Malachy's.  He 
developed  the  parish  societies  and  organized  the  St.  Theresa's  Sodality  and 
the  En  Avant  Club  for  the  young  people.  The  interior  of  the  church  was 
redecorated  and  many  needed  improvements  made  in  the  parish  property. 
On  September  20,  1935,  he  met  death  when  his  car  was  struck  by  a  train. 
His  sudden  passing  was  a  blow  to  his  parish  and  to  the  community  as  well. 
Although  he  was  here  only  five  years  he  was  a  recognized  leader  in  civic 
affairs  particularly  welfare  work  resulting  from  the  depression. 

On  November  first,  Father  T.  J.  Jordan  was  appointed  pastor.  He  is 
carrying  on  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  developing  the  parish  societies 
and  awakening  new  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

During  the  seventy-nine  years  of  its  existence  St.  Malachy's  parish 
has  prospered  and  grown.  Many  changes  have  taken  place,  old  family 
names  have  disappeared  and  new  ones  are  to  be  found  on  the  church  roster. 
About  fifty  years  ago  a  number  of  Belgian  people  settled  in  this  commun- 
ity, practically  all  of  them  being  members  of  the  Catholic  faith.  At  the 
present  time  the  parish  numbers  about  800  souls.  It  extends  over  eleven 
townships  in  Henry  county  and  includes  the  towns  of  Colona,  Orion  and 
Cambridge. 

Although  of  ample  size  when  it  was  built,  the  church  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing many  times  throughout  the  year,  so  much  has  the  parish  grown. 


CONCORDIA    LUTHERAN 
By  Rev.  H.  J.  Elling 

My  Church!   my  Church!   my  dear  old  Church! 

My  fathers'  and  my  own! 

On  Prophets  and  Apostles  built, 

And  Christ,  the  Corner-stone! 

All  else  beside,  by  storm  or  tide, 

May  yet  be  overthrown; 

But  not  my  Church — my  dear  old  Church— 

My  father's  and  my  own! 

My  Church!   my  Church!   my  dear  old  Church! 

I  love  her  ancient  name; 

And  God  forbid,  a  child  of  hers 

Should  ever  do  her  shame! 

Her  mother-care  I'll  ever  share; 

Her  child  I  am  alone, 

Till  He  who  gave  me  to  her  arms 

Shall  call  me  to  His  own. 

In  a  humble  manner  Concordia  Lutheran  takes  its  place  among  many 
other  veterans  during  this  year,  when  the  City  of  Geneseo  observes  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  existence.  From  available  records  it  is  evident 
that  the  beginning  of  Concordia  Lutheran  dates  back  some  77  years.    In 
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the  year  1859  the  services  were  conducted  in  a  hall  above  the  postoffice. 
However,  the  congregation  was  not  organized  until  July  7,  1864.  And  since 
it  is  always  connected  with  many  inconveniences  to  rent  a  building  for 
public  worship,  which  that  group  of  people  also  experienced  during  the 
years  1859-1864,  it  was  decided  in  the  same  month  of  its  organization, 
July  24th,  to  purchase  a  building  site  and  to  erect  a  house  of  worship. 
The  building  site  was  the  present  location  of  the  church.  The  building 
which  was  erected  at  that  time  still  serves  for  Sunday  School  purposes,  for 
Confirmation  instructions,  and  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  various  societies 
of  the  congregation. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  congregation  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  as  officers  of  the  congregation.  Deacons:  August 
Eichhorn,  Ludwig  Hillmer.  Trustees:  Wilhelm  Rittinger,  Jacob  Jung,  Hein- 
rich  Schmidt.  Secretary:  Johann  Rasmus.  Chairman:  Frederich  Zimmer- 
man. 

During  the  time  of  its  existence,  1859-1936,  the  congregation  has  had 
fourteen  different  pastors.  In  the  very  early  days  some  of  the  pastors 
served  only  a  few  months.  And  that,  under  such  conditions  a  congrega- 
tion could  not  develop  properly,  can  readily  be  understood.  But  in  spite 
of  this  and  many  other  disadvantages  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled  in 
the  congregation:  "It  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish 
that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it." 
The  word  of  God  did  its  work  and  evermore  found  in  Christ  their  one  and 
only  Saviour.  Under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hansen,  who  entered 
and  took  charge  of  the  congregation  in  1875,  it  became  evermore  evident 
that  the  first  church  building  could  not  serve  the  congregation  much 
longer.  Therefore  it  was  decided  to  build  the  present  church,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  February  3,  1878.  Before  this  time 
the  congregation  had  suffered  very  frequent  changes  in  pastors,  but 
beginning  with  the  year  1875  such  changes  became  less  frequent.  The  Rev. 
J.  P.  Hansen  served  the  congregation  1875-1878;  Rev.  Mangelsdorf,  1878- 
1883;  Rev.  Heinemann,  1883-1892;  Rev.  Doerffler,  1893-1901;  Rev.  C.  Ber- 
gen, 1901-1929;  Rev.  H.  J.  Elling,  1929-. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Christian  Bergen  it  became  ever- 
more evident  that  the  younger  generation  of  the  congregation  would  have 
to  be  served  with  the  English  language.  Thus  English  services  were  intro- 
duced and  today  most  of  the  services  are  held  in  the  English  language, 
although  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  members  of  the  congregation  services 
are  still  conducted  in  the  German  language  at  9:00  o'clock  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

But  a  few  years  after  the  organization  of  the  congregation,  in  the 
year  1868,  a  Christian  day  school  was  called  into  existence.  The  sole  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  school  was  this:  To  give  the  children  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  Christian  doctrine  and  also  in  all  secular  branches.  It  was  the  wish 
and  will  of  the  parents  to  have  their  children  under  Christian  influence 
in  all  their  school  work.  And  since  teachers  had  to  be  employed  to  conduct 
the  school,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  school  was  quite  an  added 
expense  for  the  congregation.  But  seeing  the  advantage  of  giving  their 
children  such   a  training   the   parents   were   ever  willing   to   support  the 
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school  financially.  Yes,  it  remains  without  doubt  that  the  school  did  much 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  congregation  during  those  years  of  its  existence. 
This  school  was  continued  for  fifty  years.  Time  and  again  the  pastors  of 
the  congregation  had  full  charge  of  the  school  besides  the  ever  increasing 
v/ork  in  the  congregation.  However,  when  it  was  possible  the  school  was 
conducted  by  teachers  trained  especially  by  the  church  at  large  for  par- 
ochial school  work.  This  school  was  maintained  until  the  year  1918,  when, 
for  various  reasons  it  seemed  impossible  to  continue  it.  In  the  same  year 
the  Sunday  School  was  organized  to  give  the  children  a  Christian  training. 
However,  it  is  the  hope  of  many  of  the  members,  who  still  remember  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  day  school,  that  some  day  this  school  may  be 
revived. 

The  following  are  the  present  officers  of  the  congregation:  Deacons: 
Theodore  Erdman,  John  Fischer  and  Albert  Taube.  Trustees:  Henry 
Gernant,  Emil  Redman  and  Otto  Licke,  Sr.  Treasurer:  Carl  Meimerstorf. 
Secretary:  Walter  Nehls.    Collectors:  Max  Ahnert  and  George  Furstenau. 

In  the  year  1939  the  congregation  hopes  to  observe  its  75th  anniversary. 


BAPTIST 
By  Joseph  Dobbs  and  W.  W.  Warner 

In  March,  in  the  year  1860,  Rev.  W.  G.  Johnson  stopped  at  this  place 
on  his  way  from  Rock  Island  to  Princeton,  in  Bureau  county.  On  the  20th 
of  the  month  a  meeting  was  held  in  Seminary  Hall.  This  meeting  was  the 
initial  movement  in  the  formation  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Geneseo. 

April  14th  the  organization  was  completed  by  the  union  of  twenty- 
three  following  named  persons  in  Church  Covenant:  Rev.  W.  G.  Johnson 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Topping,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  McCartney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Cole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Like,  Mr.  H.  Like,  Mr.  R.  V. 
Amsden,  Miss  Laura  N.  Amsden,  John  and  Matilda  Vernon,  Delia  Frank, 
Emeline  Goss,  Sarah  Lynch,  F.  McHose,  C.  L.  Ainsworth,  W.  B.  Johnson, 
Emma  Taylor  and  Sarah  Caulkins. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Johnson  was  selected  as  first  pastor  of  the  Geneseo  Bap- 
tist Church,  remaining  with  them  for  some  time.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  E.  D.  Dickerson. 

The  meeting  for  organization  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Church  build- 
ing. Afterwards  they  occupied  the  Seminary  Hall,  until  the  completion  of 
the  building  which  they  now  occupy,  located  on  the  corner  of  Center  and 
Pearl  Streets  in  1864. 

The  building  at  the  time  of  erection  cost  $4000.00.  Owing  to  demand 
for  more  room,  a  basement  was  added  in  the  early  80's. 

Included  in  the  list  of  members  who  have  served  the  organization 
faithfully  and  well  are  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dresser,  Miss 
Octavia  Parson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Sargent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Dobbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Powell,  Mrs.  Charles  Dunham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Van  Housen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Goembel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wood, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Butler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Beam 
Bennett. 
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Among  the  pastors  who  have  served  during  the  time  of  the  church 
may  be  mentioned:  Rev.  W.  P.  Pattison,  Rev.  A.  R.  Newton,  Rev.  Mr. 
Sharpe,  Rev.  L.  G.  Langridge,  Rev.  E.  C.  Sage,  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell, 
Rev.  T.  S.  Young,  Rev.  V.  C.  Ruche,  Rev.  William  Morrison,  Rev.  A.  H.  E. 
Wyant,  Rev.  William  Peace,  Rev.  W.  Mathews,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Coulter, 
Rev.  H.  A.  Stoughton,  Rev.  C.  K.  Bidwell,  Rev.  Robert  Wallace,  Rev.  John 
Pearson,  Rev.  J.  C.  Spires  and  Rev.  A.  E.  Powell. 

Previously  when  they  had  no  pastor  they  often  had  students  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  some  of  whom  have  become  ministers  of  note 
and  filled  pulpits  of  much  prominence.  Among  whom  may  be  mentioned: 
Hector  Leland,  D.  D.,  J.  C.  H.  Read,  D.  D.,  Rev.  G.  W.  Hopkins,  J.  W. 
McGilravy,  D.  D.     Rev.  G.  W.  Aitken  is  the  present  pastor. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
By  Clara  Ward   Murphy 

The  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Geneseo  is  of  peculiar  interest.  Men 
have  not  arrived  with  carloads  of  stone  and  wood  and  started  to  build  a 
church.  There  is  always  a  story  of  faith  and  struggle  behind  every  struc- 
ture. The  first  organization  formed  for  religious  purposes  in  the  new  set- 
tlement was  decided  upon  before  those  early  pioneers  left  their  homes  in 
Geneseo  county,  New  York.  It  was  called  "The  First  Orthodox  Church 
of  Geneseo"  and  was  the  original  Congregational  Church.  The  first  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1838  on  the  site  of  the  present  Congregational  Church. 

In  November  of  that  year  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
Knox  Presbytery  suggesting  the  new  church  change  its  form  of  govern- 
ment and  join  that  body.  Since  there  was  no  Congregational  jurisdiction 
in  the  new  territory,  it  was  deemed  best  to  affiliate  with  the  nearby 
Presbytery.  For  nearly  twelve  years  the  early  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  worshipped  together  under  a  Presbyterian  form  of  goven- 
ment.  In  1850  by  a  majority  vote  it  was  decided  to  resume  the  Congre- 
gational Polity.  Naturally,  there  were  some  true-blue  Presbyterians  who 
strongly  objected. 

Soon  after  this  the  Rock  River  Presbytery  was  formed  and  thirteen 
years  later,  the  Reverends  Wilson  and  Kelly,  representing  this  Presbytery, 
met  with  a  small  group  interested  in  organizing  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Geneseo.  They  assembled  in  a  small  building  located  where  the  present 
Baptist  Church  now  stands  and  completed  the  organization  November  2, 
1863. 

The  roll  of  the  sixteen  charter  members  was  as  follows:  Andrew 
McClain,  Mrs.  Hannah  McClain,  George  W.  Goshorn,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gos- 
liorn,  Charles  W.  Long,  Mrs.  Freelove  Long,  Mrs.  Christiana  McCutchen, 
George  Richards,  Mrs.  Ann  C.  Richards,  M.  S.  Boice,  Mrs.  R.  Boice,  Mrs. 
Almira  R.  Morton,  James  W.  McCracken,  Mrs.  Mary  McCracken,  Mrs. 
Francis  W.  Gale  and  Mrs.  William  Bracken. 

The  record  states,  "The  church  commenced  worshipping  in  October, 
1864,  in  the  frame  building  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  North  and 
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Buffalo  (Oakwood  Avenue)   Streets."    This  building  was  afterwards  razed 
to  make  way  for  the  present  manse  which  was  erected  in  1908. 

Those  were  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  but  Reverend  J.  C.  Barr, 
the  first  pastor,  ministered  faithfully  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
added  to  the  roll  105  new  members.  The  little  building  could  not  house  the 
growing  congregation,  so  in  1866  it  was  decided  to  build  a  larger  edifice 
of  brick  and  stone  where  the  present  church  now  stands.  This  was  com- 
pleted in  six  months  and  dedicated  February,  1867.  In  1880  the  structure 
was  raised  and  a  lecture  room  built  underneath.  An  account  which  appeared 
in  The  Republic  of  February  24,  1867,  reads  as  follows:  "The  edifice  is 
capable  of  seating  three  hundred  fifty  persons.  It  is  heated  with  a  furnace. 
The  windows — Gothic  in  form — are  beautifully  stained  glass  through 
which  the  light  comes  toned  and  mellowed,  and  when  the  ceiling  and  walls 
shall  be  frescoed,  and  the  pews  are  finished,  it  will  greatly  exceed  in 
beauty  and  taste  any  church  edifice  in  the  city."  The  cost  of  the  building 
and  furnishing  was  about  $7,400.00.  A  large  cabinet  organ  was  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Sims. 

In  1880  the  expense  of  operating  was  $1,000.00.  Fifty  years  later  it  had 
increased  to  $5,000.00. 

Following  are  the  pastors  who  have  served  the  church:  J.  C.  Barr, 
1864-71;  C.  W.  Hayes,  1873-74;  A.  I.  Stead,  1874-78;  C.  H.  Purmort,  1879-82 
E.  L.  Williams,  1882-85;  H.  B.  Knight,  1885-86;  J.  M.  Linn,  1886-91;  W.  W 
Johnston,  1891-94;  E.  W.  McClusky,  1894-96;  W.  E.  Kimball,  1896-99 
Edward  d'Argent,  1899-1902;  J.  I.  Dool,  1902-05;  F.  A.  Smiley,  1906-10 
E.  E.  DeLong,  1910-14;  J.  Turner  Hood,  1914-20;  W.  H.  Harberts,  1920-23 
H.  K.  Fox,  1923-25;  W.  E.  Hogg,  1925-35;  J.  M.  Stevenson,  1935. 

George  Woozencraft  supplied  during  Reverend  Hood's  war  service. 

In  1918  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Hood,  the  church  was  remod- 
eled to  its  present  modern  structure — The  White  Temple — containing  in  all 
twrenty-six  rooms  and  alcoves.  The  building  stands  as  a  memorial  of  the 
skill  of  A.  K.  Clark,  Builder  of  Churches,  who  is  a  ruling  elder  of  long 
standing.  Great  credit  is  due  the  building  committee,  Seymour  Brown,  John 
Hamilton  and  Abel  Ward.  The  lovely  stained  glass  window  to  the  front 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Edna  Morris  in  memory  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Small.  Other  windows  were  given  as  follows:  Mrs.  Georgia  Mor- 
ton, in  memory  of  her  father  and  mother;  Mr.  Charles  Morton  in  memory 
of  his  mother;  Charles  Moderwell  in  memory  of  his  parents  ;the  Andrews 
sons  in  memory  of  parents  and  also  grandfather;  the  congregation  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Bitha  Kelly;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ringle  to  the  memory 
of  the  large  number  of  members  from  the  Munson  church. 

The  pipe  organ  was  installed  in  1910.  The  ministry  of  music  in  this 
church  has  given  opportunity  for  scores  of  youth  to  express  the  longing 
cf  their  souls. 

No  greater  tribute  can  be  given  any  man  than  to  say  his  biography  is 
written  in  the  records  of  a  church.  On  the  roll  of  the  faithful  ruling  elders 
are  written  these  names:  James  W.  McCracken,  George  Richards,  Alex 
White,  John  B.  Moderwell,  William  F.  Small,  J.  K.  Reherd,  Dr.  W.  C.  West, 
William  Reynolds,  J.  F.  Casebeer,  Alex  Walker,  Abel  Ward,  John  T.  Mercer, 
Dr.  John  H.  Murphy,  J.  W.  Winans,  Robert  Pritchard,  A.  K.  Clark,  T.  P. 
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Liken,  J.  B.  Ensey,  S.  S.  Liken,  C.  D.  McLaughlin,  J.  C.  Dodge,  D.  S.  Brown, 
Herbert  Ward,  C.  F.  Moburg,  Ameil  Johnson  and  Gilbert  Brown. 

Mrs.  Libby  Farber  has  been  a  member  since  1872,  while  Mrs.  Dora 
McLaughlin,  A.  K.  Clark  and  W.  R.  Reherd  have  a  record  of  service  of 
over  fifty  years. 

Thus  down  the  decades  through  storm  and  stress  has  this  church  been 
a  witness  to  the  "Faith  of  the  Fathers" — ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
community,  molding  lives,  and  giving  to  the  hungry  multitudes,  the  Bread 
of  Life. 


UNITARIAN    CHURCH 
By   Eliza  Shaw  Stamm 

As  early  as  1868,  Unitarianism  was  making  its  impression  on  thought- 
ful minds  in  the  thirty-two  year  old  settlement  of  Geneseo.  New  England 
had  been  stirred  by  the  preaching  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  whose 
influence  reached  far  into  the  West,  especially  among  the  many  New 
Englanders  who  had  migrated  to  our  new  western  country. 

Some  of  these  people  of  this  locality  were  trying  to  satisfy  their  relig- 
ious craving  by  listening  to  Rev.  E.  D.  Rickerson,  sometimes  incorrectly 
referred  to  as  Rev.  E.  D.  Dickerson,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  whose  broad 
mind  and  sympathy  made  them  welcome  in  his  church.  We  recall  that 
Roger  Williams,  the  Apostle  of  Liberty  and  founder  of  the  Baptist  Church 
of  America,  left  to  his  church  no  creed,  which  is  still  a  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  that  denomination. 

However,  the  advanced  guard  of  Unitarianism  in  Geneseo  wanted  an 
organization  of  its  own.  The  minutes  of  a  meeting  held  Oct.  27,  1868,  say, 
that  it  was,  "a  meeting  of  persons  desirous  of  forming  a  religious  society 
more  in  accordance  with  their  convictions  of  the  truth  than  any  now 
existing  in  Geneseo."  The  following  persons  were  present:  George  Wells, 
John  Goss,  J.  A.  Sawyer,  Levi  Sedgley,  Alonzo  Tuttle,  Solon  Kendall, 
Andrew  Crawford,  William  Miller,  A.  Robinson,  W.  P.  Cook,  John  Smith, 
George  A.  Brown,  James  A.  Hood,  J.  J.  Hall,  I.  R.  Goodfellow  and  John 
Dedrick.  Among  many  other  members,  with  their  families,  of  the  earliest 
days,  were  Col.  John  Galligan,  Capt.  Augustus  Allen,  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Shaw, 
Joseph  C.  Hammond,  Frank  Edgcomb,  John  W.  Claspill,  Isaac  Ruggles, 
Frank  D.  Emery,  Miss  Anna  Haskill,  Z.  C.  Bailey,  H.  A.  Perrin,  Edward 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Myhill,  Samuel  McHose,  Marion  K.  Paul,  James 
McBroom,  William  L.  Kirkpatrick,  Frank  H.  McArthur,  W.  L.  Kidder, 
Daniel  Brown,  Charles  H.  Martin,  Merritt  Munson,  William  C.  Jaques,  P.  A. 
Staleen,  Horace  W.  Moses  and  Henry  Monesmith. 

At  the  above  mentioned  meeting,  the  first  Unitarian  Society  of  Gen- 
eseo was  organized.  Rev.  Milton  J.  Miller  was  called  to  be  minister  for 
one  year.  At  the  following  meeting  on  Jan.  5,  1869,  Mr.  Miller  was  present 
and  was  requested  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  preamble  of 
this  document  reads  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose  of  individual  and  social 
improvement  and  the  study  and  practice  of  Christianity,  and  the  building 
up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  the  largest  Unity  of  Spirit  and  practical 
devotion  of  our  lives  and  means,  we  the  undersigned  ordain  and  establish 
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the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws."  "This  Society  shall  be  known  as 
the  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Geneseo." 

The  original  constitution  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time  in 
details  of  church  management.  During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Porter- 
Shirley  on  Sept.  14,  1920,  the  covenant  was  changed  to  this  simple  state- 
ment: "In  the  love  of  truth  we  unite  in  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service 
of  Man."  Also  during  his  pastorate  the  organization  was  made  a  cor- 
porate body  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

On  Oct.  10,  1923,  the  constitution  was  again  revised,  Rev.  Joseph  C. 
Allen,  being  pastor.  The  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  from  "The 
First  Unitarian  Society  of  Geneseo,  Illinois"  to  "The  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Geneseo,  Illinois." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  organization  until  1871  services  were  held 
in  the  second  floor  room  of  a  brick  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
State  Streets,  known  as  Sawyer's  Hall.  In  1871  the  present  church  building 
was  erected  and  dedicated. 

It  remains  in  appearance  much  as  it  was  when  built,  and  with  the 
nearby  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  built  in  1863,  represents  the  English 
Gothic  architecture.  These  two  churches,  less  changed  than  any  others, 
represent  an  architecture  whose  purity  and  simple  beauty  is  unique  in 
Geneseo  church  architecture.  The  South  Center  Street  Church  Quadrangle, 
with  its  three  churches,  Baptist,  Episcopal  and  Unitarian,  and  several 
homelike  residences,  is  an  attractive  bit  of  Geneseo  scenery. 

The  first  pastor,  Rev.  Milton  J.  Miller,  had  served  as  chaplain  of  the 
110th  Ohio  Regiment  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  called  to  this  church 
for  one  year.  He  remained  as  active  minister  for  twenty-two  years  and 
as  Minister  Emeritus  for  twenty-nine  years,  until  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1919,  a  pastorate  of  fifty-one  years. 

Mr.  Miller  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hanna  Dean  Allen  Miller,  were  originally 
from  New  England.  Mrs.  MiDer  was  intelligently  sympathetic  with  her 
husband's  work.  Her  devotion  to  the  Christian  Church  never  failed  and  her 
enthusiasm  in  Unitarian  ideals  was  lifelong. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  minister  and  his  wife  adopt  an  early  parish  as  a 
permanent  abode.  This,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  did,  building  for  their  home 
the  beautiful  residence  at  417  South  Center  Street,  earlier  known  as 
Mechanic  Street,  which  was  a  center  of  hospitality,  not  only  for  church 
people,  but  for  community  gatherings,  such  as  the  D.  A.  R.  and  Columbian 
Club,  in  both  of  which  groups  Mrs.  Miller  was  a  valued  member.  This  home 
was  headquarters  for  ministers,  coming  from  far  and  near. 

The  lifetime  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  was  devoted  to  the  Unitarian 
Society  and  to  the  community  in  which  they  lived.  Together  they  placed 
$15,000.00  in  trust  as  endowment  for  the  society.  A  parsonage  on  West 
South  Street  was  a  gift  from  them.  A  fund  of  nearly  $20,000.00  was  left 
by  Mrs.  Miller  to  provide  help  for  "working  women".  This  fund,  quietly 
administered  by  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Spencer,  has  been  an  untold  blessing  to 
many  self-supporting  women  in  Geneseo. 

The  ministers  of  the  Unitarian  Church  are  as  follows:  Rev.  Milton  J. 
Miller,  1868-1890;  Emeritus,  1890-1919;  Rev.  James  Minick,  1891-1891;  Rev. 
J.  C.  F.  Grumbine,  1891-1894;  Rev.  J.  B.  Bidwell,  1894-1897;  Rev.  Thomas 
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P.  Byrnes,  1897-1902;  Rev.  Fred  J.  Van  Housen,  1902-1903;  Rev.  Baker, 
1903-1904;  Rev.  David  M.  Kirkpatrick,  1905-1912;  Rev.  W.  W.  Betts,  1912- 
1914;  Rev.  William  Lord  McKinney,  1915-1918;  Rev.  Charles  William 
Porter-Shirley,  1919-1922;  Rev.  Joseph  Cady  Allen,  1923-1925;  Rev.  John 
Hershey,  1926-1928;  Rev.  George  Croswell  Cressey,  Ph.  D.  D.D.,  1929-1935. 

Organists  of  the  Unitarian  Church  are  as  follows:  Frank  J.  Lieber- 
knecht,  Miss  Carrie  Hall,  Miss  Annie  Allen,  Miss  Flora  White,  Miss  Alice 
Gilbert,  Miss  Lucretia  Dickson,  Charles  Ferry,  Charles  Rivenburg,  Miss 
Kathryn  Morrow,  and  Thomas  H.  Taylor.  The  organ  was  a  gift  from  Mr. 
George  M.  Allen  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller. 

Among  the  singers,  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  and  beautiful  have 
been  Miss  Carrie  Hall  and  Mrs.  Arvid  Lundahl.  Miss  Hall  began  her  gen- 
erous outpouring  of  song  when  a  young  girl  and  continued  almost  all  of  her 
life.   Mrs.  Lundahl  is  still  a  valued  musician  in  the  church. 

At  the  present  time  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  of  Dr.  Wilbur 
F.  Spencer,  who  has  served  faithfully  as  president  for  nineteen  years, 
George  B.  Dedrick,  Phineas  Morrow,  Attorney  Joseph  L.  Shaw,  Attorney 
Thomas  H.  Taylor,  Arvid  Lundahl  and  Elmer  Fragd. 

Other  organizations  of  the  church  include,  The  Hannah  Dean  Miller 
Alliance,  whose  helpful  activities  have  been  never  failing.  A  school  for 
religious  education,  earlier  called  a  Sunday  School,  has  been  carried  on 
for  many  years.  The  Young  Peoples  Religious  Union  has  been  another 
center  of  activity,  also  the  Men's  discussion  class. 

There  are  in  the  church  at  the  present  time  nine  descendants  of  the 
earliest  church  members:  George  B.  Dedrick,  son  of  John  Dedrick;  Lucy 
A.  Jaques,  daughter  of  William  C.  Jaques;  Mrs.  Mamie  McCune  Rahn, 
granddaughter,  and  sons  Harley  and  Homer,  great  grandsons,  of  John  W. 
Claspill;  Attorney  Joseph  L.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Shaw  Stamm,  grand- 
children, and  Amey  L.  Stamm,  great-granddaughter,  of  Dr.  Joseph  L. 
Shaw;  and  Allen  Doane  Martin,  grandson  of  Charles  H.  Martin. 

The  ideals  of  Unitarianism  have  prompted  its  adherents  to  worthy 
effort  in  service  for  this  community.  In  1891,  Rev.  Milton  J.  Miller,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Library  Board,  gave  voice  to  these  prophetic  words:  "I  trust 
that  in  the  near  future  some  generous  lover  of  Geneseo's  people  and  Gen- 
eseo's  prosperity,  will  hear  kind  Providence  whisper  to  him  or  her,  'Here 
is  your  opportunity  to  build  a  memorial,  honorable  to  yourself  while  living, 
and  a  perpetual  praise  to  your  memory  when  you  have  passed  away.  Here 
build  a  gift  for  ample  store  of  educational  power  in  generations  to  come.'  " 

Seven  years  later  Mr.  Miller  saw  the  erection  of  the  J.  C.  Hammond 
Library,  the  gift  of  his  parishioner,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hammond,  to  Geneseo. 
Did  Mr.  Miller's  prophecy  suggest  the  gift  to  Mr.  Hammond? 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Public  Library  in  1881  to  the  present  time, 
fifty-five  years,  there  have  been  but  two  presidents  of  the  Library  Board — 
Rev.  Milton  J.  Miller  and  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Spencer.  Dr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
George  Dedrick,  also  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  have  been  members  of  the 
Library  Board  since  1898  and  President  and  Vice-President  since  1920 
and  1926. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Miller  lived  to  see  another  member  of  his  congregation,  Mr. 
John    Hammond,    give    to   this    community   our    beautiful    hospital.     Both 
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father  and  son  left  funds  for  help  in  the  maintenance  of  library  and 
hospital. 

We  can  not  pass  by  the  valuable  service  rendered  by  Unitarian  women 
in  the  community.  Miss  Emma  Chapin  served  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  for  thirty  years,  followed  by  Miss  Ella  Sawyer  for  ten  years, 
making  forty  consecutive  years  of  service,  rendered  by  these  much  beloved 
Unitarian  women.  Miss  Flora  White  and  her  sister,  Miss  Fannie  White, 
have  been  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  local 
Red  Cross  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Mrs.  Helen  Rockwell,  with  the  help 
of  Miss  Emma  Chapin,  was  the  founder  of  the  Columbian  Club  in  1882. 
Other  Unitarians  have,  and  are,  serving  faithfully  on  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion and  as  teachers  of  our  Public  Schools. 

Among  ministers  who  have  rendered  special  service  to  the  community 
was  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Byrnes,  who  was  influential  in  organizing  the 
Economics  Club  in  1899  and  served  as  its  first  president. 

Rev.  Fred  J.  Van  Housen  was  a  fearless  temperance  worker  in  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  ranks. 

Rev.  David  M.  Kirkpatrick  gave  to  this  community  an  impetus  in  arts 
and  crafts  by  his  instruction  in  wood  carving.  He  not  only  gathered  about 
him  a  large  class,  but  helped  to  introduce  into  the  Geneseo  Public  Schools 
courses  in  manual  training.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  Ethical  class  was  a  center 
of  interest  to  many  enjoying  the  study  of  literature,  especially  the  novel, 
having  members  from  several  denominations  other  than  Unitarian. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Porter-Shirley  and  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Allen  were  valued  teach- 
ers in  the  school  for  religious  instruction,  carried  on  by  the  federation  of 
churches.  Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Allen  the  pageant  of  Job  was 
successfully  presented  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  George  Croswell  Cressey,  Ph.  D.,  D.D.  was  a  man  of  unusual 
scholastic  ability,  probably  excelling  all  previous  ministers  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  this  regard.  His  addresses  were  the  product  of  careful,  discrim- 
inating study,  couched  in  language  whose  purity  of  diction  was  beyond 
criticism. 
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THE  J.  C.  HAMMOND  CITY  HOSPITAL 

By  Charles  S.  Young,  M.   D. 

If  there  is  any  one  individual,  besides  the  late  Mr.  John  C.  Hammond, 
to  whom  credit  is  due  for  the  J.  C.  Hammond  City  Hospital,  it  is  the  late 
Elon  B.  Gilbert,  M.  D.  It  was  through  Dr.  Gilbert's  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Hammond  to  make  a  hospital  an  object  of  his  bounty,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hammond  Public  Library,  that  Geneseo  has  enjoyed  this  magnificent 
gift. 

The  writer's  first  intimation  that  such  a  plan  was  in  contemplation  was 
in  the  spring  of  1901,  when  Dr.  Gilbert  called  the  physicians  of  Geneseo 
together  to  tell  us  that  Mr.  Hammond's  proposition  was  to  purchase  the 
former  home  of  the  late  James  M.  Allan,  then  known  as  the  Northwest- 
ern Normal  domitory,  to  be  used  as  a  public  Hospital,  besides  giving 
$1,000.00  towards  its  rehabilitation. 

The  announcement  of  this  gift  struck  a  responsive  chord  with  the 
physicians.  They  immediately  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  to  get 
the  matter  before  the  city  council  and  the  citizens  of  Geneseo. 

As  this  was  to  be  a  gift  to  the  city,  it  was  decided  to  first  place  the 
proposition  before  the  City  Council.  It  was  imperative,  if  the  city  was 
to  accept  the  gift,  that  means  be  provided  for  its  maintenance.  On  June 
20,  1901,  the  deed  of  conveyance  was  recorded  and  by  resolution  of  the 
city  council,  it  was  accepted.  In  honor  of  its  donor,  it  was  called  "The 
J.  C.  Hammond  City  Hospital."  When  the  announcement  of  the  gift  be- 
came known,  it  was  enthusiastically  received  by  our  towns-people. 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  building,  the  question  of  making  it  suit- 
able for  occupancy  naturally  arose.  There  were  not  sufficient  funds  from 
Mr.  Hammond's  donation  for  this  purpose  nor  was  it  lawful  for  the  Coun- 
cil to  appropriate  money  therefor.  The  building  was  of  no  use  without 
equipment.  This  made  it  imperative  that  other  plans  be  devised  and 
preparations  and  plans  were  at  once  initiated  to  accomplish  this  end. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  doctors,  all  of  the  churches  and  civic  so- 
cieties were  asked  to  furnish  a  room  complete.  Following  this,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  council,  consisting  of  John  H.  O'Bryan,  N.  C.  Gilbert  and 
John  W.  Goss,  was  appointed  to  place  this  proposition  definitely  before 
the  different  churches  and  other  organizations  of  Geneseo,  which  they 
did  in  a  very  creditable  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  response  was  im- 
mediate. This  plan  was  entered  into  heartily  and,  as  a  consequence,  all  of 
the  rooms  were  furnished  very  creditably.  The  Presbyterian,  Catholic, 
German  and  Swedish  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Grace,  Zion,  Methodist,  Episco- 
pal and  Congregational  Churches,  along  with  Stewart  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Columbian  Club  and  the  East- 
ern Star  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  put  their  organiza- 
tions to  work  and  the  task  was  finished  in  short  order. 

Each  room  was  completely  furnished  by  its  sponsor.  Beds,  bedding, 
silverware,  kitchen  utensils,  in  fact  everything  needed  to  make  a  definite 
beginning,  was  provided.     One  of  the  rooms  was  furnished  complete  from 
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the  Hammond  home.  To  this  day,  the  Hammond  clock  ticks  off  the  min- 
utes as  faithfully  as  it  did  in  the  benefactor's  home — a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  munificence  of  the  donor.  Candelabra  and  pictures  that 
graced  the  modest  domicile  of  the  Hammonds  still  adorn  the  reception 
room  of  the  hospital.  Pictures  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond  are  on 
the  walls  of  this  room — a  mute  reminder  that,  even  though  absent,  their 
influence  yet  permeates  the  place  of  their  founding.  The  ladies  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Hammond  was  a  member,  assumed  this 
responsibility  and  carried  it  out  to  a  happy  termination. 

Fortunately,  on  account  of  the  bulding  having  been  so  substantially 
built,  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  repair  work  needed  except  painting 
and  some  new  floors.  The  heating  plant  was  in  good  working  condition 
and  has  required  little  in  the  line  of  maintenance,  even  though  it  was  in- 
stalled in  1876.  Major  Allen  saw  in  its  construction,  that  the  best  was 
none  too  good.  Under  his  personal  supervision,  the  bricks  for  this  build- 
ing were  carefully  selected.  The  stone  basement  walls  were  allowed  to 
stand  a  year  before  the  brick  superstructure  was  erected.  So  careful  was 
he  in  its  building,  that  after  sixty  years  there  is  no  evidence  of  those  walls 
settling.  At  that  time  its  cost  was  about  $20,000.  The  building  in  itself 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  extraordinary  care. 

In  November,  1901,  the  hospital  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
It  was  dedicated  with  informal  exercises  and  opened  to  public  inspection. 
Members  of  each  organization  that  had  contributed  their  time  and  money 
were  present,  happy  in  the  thought  that  they  had  been  helpful  in  its  prep- 
aration as  a  public  hospital,  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  Hammonds. 
City  officials,  ministers,  newspapermen,  doctors,  lawyers  and  laymen,  all 
informally  gave  it  Godspeed  in  its  mission  of  mercy. 

After  the  opening  of  the  hospital,  its  financial  support  was  at  first 
managed  by  a  committee  of  the  city  council.  This  had  to  be  done  until  a 
vote  could  be  taken  to  levy  a  hospital  tax  to  operate  under  the  provisions 
of  the  State  law  relative  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  hospitals 
by  cities. 

A  two  mill  tax  was  cheerfully  voted  at  the  city  election.  Since  that 
time  funds  have  been  partially  provided  by  this  method  towards  its  opera- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  running  expenses  have  been  provided  by  the  income 
from  patients  and  the  income  from  endowment  funds. 

During  the  first  two  years,  as  the  tax  receipts  and  the  fees  from 
patients  were  not  enough  to  provide  sufficient  funds,  the  physicians  who 
were  practicing  here  contributed  all  of  their  earnings  from  their  hospital 
patients — an  act  that  will  ever  symbolize  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the 
physicians  of  this  community  to  their  profession  and  their  patients. 

Quite  an  additional  amount  was  thus  supplied  and  tided  over  the  gap 
till  such  time  as  the  tax  money  and  increased  patronage  took  care  of  the 
expenses. 

Had  the  doctors  not  been  so  magnanimous  on  their  part,  the  financial 
difficulties  would  have  been  far  greater  than  they  were.  Even  with  these 
additional  gratuities,  there  were  times  when  the  hospital's  financial  path 
was  not  strewn  with  roses.  However,  as  time  went  on,  these  difficulties 
were  met  and  surmounted.  Continued  good  management  has  arranged  and 
met  all  its  obligations. 
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After  the  voting  of  the  tax,  the  management  of  the  hospital  has  been 
by  a  board  of  three  directors,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with  the  approval 
of  the  city  council,  as  by  law  provided.  The  directors  hold  office  for  three 
years,  make  and  adopt  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own 
guidance  and  for  the  government  of  the  hospital  as  may  be  expedient.  They 
have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  expenditure  of  moneys  and  of  the  super- 
vision, care  and  custody  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  to  purchase  or 
erect  the  same;  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and  necessary  assistants  and 
fix  their  compensation;  and  are,  in  fact,  a  self-governing  body  within  the 
law. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  John  C.  Hammond,  his  estate,  part  of  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  Joseph  Hammond,  was  left  to  the  Hammond 
Public  Library  founded  by  his  father,  and  the  J.  C.  Hammond  City  Hos- 
pital, originated  by  himself.  The  income  from  this  trust  was  to  be  divided 
equally  between  these  two  institutions.  Not  only  were  they  magnanimous 
enough  to  formulate  these  gifts,  but  they  looked  far  enough  into  the  future 
that  they  gave  their  last  dollar  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  existence  of 
their  bounty. 

On  the  front  of  both  the  library  and  the  hospital  has  been  placed  a 
bronze  tablet  with  the  following  inscription: 

THIS  TABLET  WAS  ERECTED 

TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  GIFTS  BY 

JOSEPH   HAMMOND 

AND  HIS  SON 

JOHN  C.  HAMMOND 

TO  THE  TOWNSHIP  AND  CITY  OF  GENESEO 

OF  THE  HAMMOND  BUILDING  OF  THE 

GENESEO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  1898 

THE  JOHN  C.  HAMMOND  CITY  HOSPITAL  1901 

AND  THE  HAMMOND  FOUNDATION  1910 

OF  $75,000.00  FOR  THE  EQUAL  MAINTENANCE 

OF  THESE  INSTITUTIONS. 

By  1914,  it  was  becoming  evident  that  the  building  in  its  original  con- 
dition was  not  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  growing  demands  for 
more  bed  space.  Accordingly  a  building  plan  was  evolved  whereby  six 
more  rooms  and  an  elevator,  which  extended  from  the  basement  to  the 
attic,  were  added.  This  was  done  at  an  expense  of  a  little  over  $10,000 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  original  elevations  of  the  building  were  in  no 
way  disturbed. 

The  installation  of  the  elevator  provided  sufficient  room  so  that  a 
complete  X-ray  machine  could  be  added.  Along  with  this  there  is  a  com- 
plete pathological  laboratory,  supplied  with  microscopes,  chemicals,  metab- 
olism apparatus  and  dressing  rooms. 

The  question  of  the  care  and  of  the  reduction  of  fracture  have  not  been 
overlooked.  Special  beds  and  fracture  appliances  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  this  class  of  patients  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  supplied  so  that 
these  unfortunates  will  be  returned  to  their  former  existence  with  as  little 
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deformity  and  undue  loss  of  time  as  is  possible.  Over  $4,000  were  required 
for  these  improvements. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  writer  during  the  last  illness  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, while  he  was  at  the  hospital  and  where  he  finally  died,  he  often 
expressed  the  hope  that,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  maternity  department 
would  be  developed  so  that  it  would  become  an  integral  and  indispensable 
part  of  the  hospital  and  of  the  city.  So  with  the  natural  growth  of  the 
institution,  provision  has  been  carefully  worked  out  for  the  proper  care  of 
both  mother  and  babe  during  their  stay. 

A  well  equipped  delivery  room  with  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  for 
safe  delivery  is  provided.  It  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  is  so  designated. 

The  nursery  has  individual  cribs  for  each  infant.  Provisions  for  the 
proper  identification  of  each  baby  are  faithfully  carried  out  so  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  one  getting  the  wrong  baby.  Finger  and  foot  prints  enhance 
the  value  of  the  procedure,  thereby  removing  all  cause  for  doubt  or  fear. 

The  nursing  staff  now  consists  of  four  registered  nurses,  and  a  super- 
intendent, who  also  is  a  registered  nurse.  Constant  floor  nursing  is  pro- 
vided both  day  and  night.  Only  graduates  for  X-ray  and  laboratory  are 
employed  in  those  departments,  so  that  everything  is  as  up  to  date  as  in 
large  modern  hospitals. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  hospital  existence,  only  two  nurses  were 
employed.  They  made  their  home  in  one  of  the  hospital  rooms.  As  time 
went  on  and  the  nursing  staff  was  increased,  quarters  for  the  nurses, 
commensurate  with  their  work,  were  imperatively  needed,  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  additional  working  room  for  the  care  of  patients. 

In  1920,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  nurses'  home  apart  from  the  main 
building.  Consequently  plans  were  drawn  and  a  cottage  containing  five 
rooms  and  a  kitchenette,  facing  North  Center  Street  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000. 

With  this  arrangement,  each  nurse  is  assured  of  the  privacy  of  their 
home.  Regular  hours  of  work  for  each  one  are  so  arranged  that  a  suitable 
amount  of  rest  and  recreation  is  assured. 

Their  meals  are  all  taken  in  the  hospital.  A  dining  room  on  the  first 
floor  is  especially  provided  for  their  use.  Every  effort  is  made  to  make  it 
as  home-like  as  possible. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the  tenure  of  employment  of  each  one 
extends  over  quite  a  period  of  years,  showing  that  conditions  must  be 
very  satisfactory  to  both  the  hospital  management  and  the  nursing  staff. 
As  a  result,  the  hospital  staff  finds  that  more  and  better  service  is  rend- 
ered than  what  would  be  if  the  services  were  constantly  interrupted 
by  frequent  resignations  and  the  employment  of  numerous  strangers.  A 
community  interest  and  greater  sense  of  personal  responsibility  naturally 
follow  such  a  happy  condition.  Their  acquaintance  mitigates  a  lot  of 
fear  and  dread  prospective  patients  might  have  of  entering  the  hospital 
when  they  know  beforehand  who  are  to  take  care  of  them  and  that  they 
will  not  be  among  strangers. 

Not  only  has  the  interest  of  the  hospital  grown  in  the  minds  and 
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hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Geneseo,  in  a  general  and  civic  way,  but  it  has 
taken  a  definite  form  in  ways  financial  that  shows  that  it  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  commendation  and  good  will. 

The  physicians  of  Geneseo  and  surrounding  community,  who  utilize 
the  opportunities  offered,  are  united  in  an  organized  staff  with  regular 
monthly  meetings.  At  these  meetings,  the  work  of  the  various  members 
is  brought  up  for  round-table  discussion,  comments  and  elucidation.  Any- 
thing of  importance  about  the  work  carried  on  is  taken  under  considera- 
tion by  the  whole  staff.  In  this  way  the  medical  and  surgical  problems 
are  always  kept  in  the  foreground.  It  works  advantageously  both  for  the 
doctors,  the  patients  and  the  hospital. 

Complete  set  of  records  of  all  patients,  which  contain  all  data  as  to 
the  physical  and  pathological  phases  of  the  individual,  are  kept  with 
painstaking  care.  Lines  of  treatment,  the  minutiae  of  each  operation,  the 
lesions  there  found,  method  of  removal,  description  of  the  plan  followed  as 
amount  of  tissue  taken  away,  how  and  what  form  of  sutures  used  in 
closure,  number  and  character  of  drains,  if  any  used,  are  recorded.  The 
pathological  tissue  is  subjected  to  microscopic  examination  and  the  find- 
ings carefully  recorded  on  each  individual  history  sheet.  Then  an  entire 
summing  of  all  the  cases  treated  are  classified  and  made  a  part  of  the 
yearly  record  and  properly  filed. 

By  following  such  a  definite,  systematic  and  carefully  prepared  plan 
of  action,  the  J.  C.  Hammond  City  Hospital  has  been  placed  on  the  accred- 
ited list  of  hospitals.  This  was  done  so  as  to  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  and  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  All  of  the  daily  existence  of  the  hospital  is  in  conformity  to 
this  great  national  organization  of  hospitals.  This,  of  itself,  speaks  well 
for  its  continued  and  useful  existence  in  a  manner  in  which  all  may  take 
pride. 

It  has  been  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  the  writer  has  heard 
so  many  words  of  commendation  from  the  visiting  physicians  and  laymen. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of  surprise  to  them  to  find  such  a 
well  equipped  institution  in  a  city  the  size  of  Geneseo.  A  hospital  capable 
of  handling  any  kind  of  work  that  is  naturally  thought  of  as  being  able 
to  be  taken  care  of  only  in  a  larger  institution,  is  present  here  in  our 
midst. 

Invariably  they  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  lacks  that  feeling 
of  its  being  an  "institution".  All  speak  of  its  homelike  atmosphere.  That 
sense  of  a  feeling  of  loneliness  one  naturally  has  in  a  larger  place  is  dis- 
pelled by  the  homelike  type  of  life  here.  Patients  who  have  been  in  larger 
hospitals  lose  that  feeling  that  they  are  just  "a  case  in  No.  11".  There  is 
something  here — a  tranquility  entirely  foreign  to  what  they  had  been 
used  to.  Probably  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  a  residence,  a  great 
deal  of  the  coldness  of  plans  specially  drawn  for  a  hospital  is  not  present, 
thus  robbing  the  patient  of  that  ever-present  idea  that  he  is  a  forgotten 
man,  except  in  the  invalid  line. 

By  this  same  token,  his  individuality  is  not  lost,  and  he  yet  is  a  man 
among  men.  Friends  and  relatives  are  near  at  hand,  distance  from  home 
does  not  add  to  his  woes  when  he  is  not  so  well  able  to  bear  it,  content- 
ment takes  the  place  of  worry  and  homesickness  is  minimized. 
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Financial  aid  that  helps  to  perpetuate  the  work  Mr.  Hammond  started 
has  sprung  from  least  expected  sources.  It  also  redounds  to  the  memory 
cf  the  donors,  who,  in  their  wills,  left  of  their  means,  assistance  to  others 
whose  physical  infirmities  would  be  aided  in  consequence  of  their  bene- 
factions. 

The  first  bequest  was  that  of  Mr.  William  Walker  of  Munson  Town- 
ship. He  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  an  early  day  and 
settled  on  his  Munson  farm.  Here  he  lived  continuously  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  never  married.  He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man,  kind  to  his 
fellowman  and  faithful  to  the  church  of  his  childhood.  Here  he  accumu- 
lated his  property  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  labor  of  his  hands. 
He  loved  his  home  in  his  adopted  country,  cherished  the  ideals  of  the 
equality  of  man  and  lived  the  life  of  a  God-fearing  citizen. 

He  seemed  to  feel,  in  the  final  disposition  of  his  estate,  that  those  who 
had  been  his  neighbors  during  the  long  years  of  his  residence,  should 
benefit  by  his  bounty.  In  his  will,  he  specified,  after  bequests  of  $1,600,  that 
his  farm  of  250  acres  in  Munson  Township  and  the  rest  of  his  estate  be 
held  in  trust,  the  annual  income  to  be  paid  to  the  Hospital  Directors,  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  hospital,  medical  and  nursing  expenses  of  any  and  all 
citizens  of  Munson  and  Geneseo  Townships,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
trustee,  may  be  worthy,  poor  and  in  need  of  treatment  in  the  hospital,  and 
the  balance,  if  any,  to  be  used  in  the  general  maintenance  of  the  hospital 
by  its  directors.  The  provisions  are  faithfully  administered  by  a  trustee 
and  each  year  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  are  used  expressly  as  the  testator 
directed. 

Later,  by  the  will  of  Gustav  E.  Miller,  $100  was  bequeathed  to  be 
expended  by  the  directors  in  any  manner  they  deemed  best.  Here  again 
the  desire  to  help  the  unfortunate  by  means  that  was  gained  by  hard  work 
shows  that  the  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Hammond  continued  to  bear  fruit  from 
sources  absolutely  unlooked  for.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Miller  knew  only  labor, 
they  reared  a  big  family,  were  God-fearing  folk,  and  to  them  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  had  to  be  carefully  conserved.  Knowing  them  as  the  writer  did, 
although  the  amount  of  their  bequest  was  not  large  in  modern  times,  the 
effort  required  in  its  acquisition  means  that  they  had  an  appreciation  of 
the  aims  of  Mr.  Hammond  and  were  glad  to  do  their  humble  part  in  its 
perpetuation. 

As  time  passes,  Henry  J.  Loomis,  a  former  neighbor  of  Mr.  William 
Walker,  bequeathed  in  his  will,  after  bequests  of  $7,000,  one-third  of  his 
estate,  the  said  one-third  being  now  estimated  at  $7,700,  subject  to  a  life 
estate.  This  splendid  bequest  is  to  be  used  by  the  directors  for  the  general 
expenses  of  the  hospital  or  for  the  care  of  the  worthy  poor  and  needy  of 
the  community  of  Geneseo  as  the  directors  may  deem  proper. 

The  hospital  will  not  profit  by  this  bequest  as  long  as  the  life  estate 
is  in  existence.  When  that  is  terminated  it  will  become  active  according  to 
the  provisions  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Loomis  was  a  widower,  with  no  children.  He  had  ample 
opportunity  to  see  the  benefits  arising  from  the  way  William  Walker's 
property  was  utilized.  No  doubt  this  made  quite  an  impression  on  Mr. 
Loomis  and  he  governed  his  actions  accordingly. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  community  in  general  that  the 
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work  and  character  of  the  hospital  has  impressed  itself  on  these  different 
individuals.  Had  it  not  been  so,  these  bequests  would  not  have  been  forth- 
coming. Coming  as  they  did,  of  the  volition  of  the  donors,  it  is  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  John  C.  Hammond,  both  to  his  public  spirit  and  to  his  benevo- 
lence. 

If  Mr.  Hammond  were  living  today  and  could  he  see  the  transition 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  child  of  his  bounty,  how  it  has  grown  and 
progressed  along  the  lines  commensurate  with  an  institution  of  its  kind, 
how  it  has  made  itself  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  the  community,  how 
it  has  definitely  supplied  a  great  need  so  that  many  physical  infirmities 
have  been  cured  or  alleviated,  how  it  has  ministered  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  to  those  who  are  not  dependent,  how  the  infant,  gasping  its  first  breath, 
has  been  tenderly  nursed,  how  the  passing  of  those  whose  exodus  to  realms 
beyond  was  imminent  has  been  made  comfortable  and  grief  assuaged  to  the 
utmost  of  human  endeavor,  he  would  know  that  his  efforts  were  not  in 
vain  and  were  deeply  appreciated  by  every  one. 

Looking  back  over  the  span  of  thirty-five  years  of  the  hospital 
existence  and  viewing  impartially  the  work  it  has  accomplished  in  that 
time,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  that  it  had  a  mission  which  it  has  filled 
in  a  very  creditable  manner. 

The  building  with  its  start  from  a  family  residence,  then  through  a 
period  when  it  was  used  as  a  school,  finally  left  vacant  for  a  ten-year 
interval  before  it  was  taken  over  and  brought  up  to  the  present  status  of 
physical  efficiency,  shows  no  deterioration  whatever. 

From  the  first  it  was  the  aim  of  the  directors  to  render  it  constantly 
more  fitted  to  house  the  proper  workings  of  a  hospital.  Repairs,  altera- 
tions and  additions  have  kept  pace  with  its  needs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  all  that  has  been  done 
in  these  various  ways  has  been  with  its  own  money.  A  hospital  tag  day 
was  successfully  directed  by  Mrs.  Frank  Lieberknecht  and  Miss  Annie  M. 
Worrall,  whereby  over  $600  was  raised  to  fit  up  the  operating  room,  and  a 
local  subscription  list  was  passed  around  to  raise  funds  to  complete  a  por- 
tion of  the  porch.  A  few  ice  cream  socials  were  held  on  the  hospital  lawn, 
to  which  our  esteemed  and  public-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  I.  N.  McBroom,  at 
that  time  the  owner  of  the  only  automobile  in  Geneseo,  carried  passengers 
to  and  from  the  hospital  fete  at  ten  cents  each.  Chesterfieldian  in  mien, 
and  stentorian  with  his  clarion  calls  to  use  his  transportation,  which  was  as 
safe  and  speedy  as  a  prairie  schooner,  he  raked  in  many  a  shekel  which 
helped  swell  the  coffers  and  thereby  enhanced  the  ladies'  efforts  in  their 
good  works.  Otherwise  no  special  appeal  has  been  made,  no  special  efforts 
have  ever  been  made  to  raise  outside  means,  no  drives  put  on  and  no 
expensive  campaigns  by  one  of  the  57  varieties  of  professional  solicitors 
who  would  take  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  to  line  their  own  pockets,  then 
go  away  with  the  greater  amount  of  available  cash  raised,  leaving  the 
directors  a  possible  bunch  of  uncollectible  notes  to  hold  and  consider  as 
doubtful  cash. 

It  has  paid  its  own  way  from  the  start.  When  one  considers  that  aside 
from  meeting  all  the  monthly  obligations  of  groceries,  labor,  fuel,  light, 
laundry  and  general  expenses,  along  with  the  nurses'  salaries,  taxes, 
insurance,   pavement,  water  and  other  incidentals,  enough  had  been   laid 
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aside  yearly  to  have  expended  over  $30,000  in  additions,  nurses'  home, 
lepairs,  instruments,  X-rays,  and  in  fact  everything  needed  for  its  contin- 
ued daily  demands,  it  is  impressed  on  one  tha,t  only  careful  and  wise  man- 
agement could  have  accomplished  these  things. 

All  the  credit  for  the  usefulness  which  the  institution  has  meant  to 
the  community  cannot  conscientiously  be  given  to  the  donor  and  other 
benefactors  who  have  contributed  of  their  means,  because  the  general 
support  of  our  people  has  done  much  to  foster  it.  Without  this  able 
assistance  of  their  time,  energy,  council  and  public-spirit  it  would  have 
been  a  difficult  matter  for  it  to  have  run  itself.  No  small  measure  of  its 
success  has  been  due  to  this  public  generosity. 

Many  different  conditions  had  to  be  met,  considered  and  acted  upon. 
This  demanded  a  great  deal  of  time  and  forethought  so  that  results  would 
work  out  to  continued  and  greater  efficiency.  Lots  of  time  things  did  not 
look  rosy.  Yet  with  good  judgment,  matured  deliberations  and  united 
efforts,  every  obstacle  was  surmounted,  a  good,  healthy  growth  was  care- 
fully nurtured,  weak  spots  eradicated  and  a  strong,  hearty,  well-founded 
superstructure  stands  to  continue  and  to  expand. 

It  would  be  passing  strange  and  the  writer  would  be  derelict  in  duty 
not  to  mention  those,  now  gone,  who  contributed  so  much  to  start,  main- 
tain, guide  and  manage  the  hospital  in  its  infancy  and  through  its  tender 
years.  There  are  only  three  now  living,  Mr.  Charles  Gritman,  Mr.  George 
Warnock,  and  Mr.  N.  D.  McDougall,  who  were  then  members  of  the  city 
council.  It  must  be  definitely  acknowledged  that  the  whole-heartedness 
in  the  way  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  its  future.  Hon.  A.  S.  Martin,  the  Mayor,  and  J.  Frank 
Lieberknecht,  editor  of  the  Geneseo  Republic,  piloted  the  City's  part  in  an 
admirable  manner.  The  other  councilmen  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  gave  it  the  necessary  impetus  as  a  city  institution  and  nourished  it 
with  funds. 

Credit  enough  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  John  H.  O'Bryan,  John  W. 
Goss,  John  David  Hill,  N.  C.  Gilbert  and  Fred  A.  Rastede,  who,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  hospital  committee  of  the  council,  carried  the  burden  of  finan- 
cial guidance  on  their  shoulders.  With  their  business  acumen  and  their 
careful  handling  of  funds,  limited  as  they  were,  they  bridged  many  a  gap 
between  success  and  failure.  Time  elapsed  is  prone  to  make  us  forget  the 
efforts  of  those  men,  upon  whom  so  much  rested  in  those  early  days. 

There  probably  is  no  one,  living  or  dead,  whose  interest  in  the  hos- 
pital was  as  great  as  Miss  Annie  M.  Worrall.  For  some  months  previous 
to  Mr.  Hammond's  announcement  of  his  donation,  he  went  over  the  matter 
very  carefully  with  Miss  Worrall.  He  got  her  viewpoint  as  to  the  work- 
ability of  the  project.  All  of  the  possible  difficulties  as  to  its  reception 
by  the  city  were  taken  into  consideration.  Whether  or  not  the  city  was 
large  enough  and  would  continue  to  support  it  after  the  newness  had 
worn  off,  was  dubious  with  him.  The  question  of  financial  as  well  as  moral 
aid  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The  fear  that,  after  having  started  it,  it 
might  fall  of  its  own  weight,  made  him  hesitate  as  to  the  advisability  of 
his  contemplated  action. 

He  could  not  have  gone  to  a  better  counselor.  From  the  very  first, 
her  enthusiasm  for  the  project  and  her  ability  to  give  him  a  definite  cross- 
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section  of  all  these  diverging  views  encouraged  him  to  decide  that  all  his 
iears  were  groundless.  By  her  advice,  co-operation  and  enthusiasm,  she 
showed  she  had  no  hesitancy  whatever  that  the  results  would  be  better 
than  he  could  fondly  anticipate.  After  the  tax  had  been  voted  and  the 
management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  directors,  it  was  the 
personal  request  of  Mr.  Hammond  that  Miss  Worrall  be  appointed  as  one 
of  the  directors.  This  position  was  tendered  her.  She  gladly  assumed  her 
share  of  the  duties  and  for  years  she  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  woman 
member  of  the  board.  With  her  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Hammond 
family  during  many  years  of  social  contact,  she  was  able  to  appreciate  in 
a  greater  measure,  the  aims  of  the  Hammonds  and  could  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond.  Her  natural  aptitude  and  the 
keen  interest  both  from  a  civic  and  former  intimate  relationship  furnished 
the  hospital  with  many  valuable  and  helpful  suggestions.  Her  womanly 
intuition,  along  with  a  keen  sense  of  executive  ability,  coupled  with  the 
ambition  to  make  the  hospital  indispensable  to  our  city,  stood  out  very 
prominently  in  her  work  as  a  director.  Her  untimely  passing  bereft  the 
hospital  of  a  faithful,  untiring,  earnest  and  co-operative  supporter. 

Her  position  was  later  filled  creditably  by  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Wilson  Smith,  who  carried  out  wonderfully  well  the  work  Miss 
Worrall  had  planned  before  her  passing.  The  presence  of  both  these  ladies 
on  the  board  of  directors  proved  worthy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Mayor  who 
appointed  them.  It  has  been  an  outstanding  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  various  city  executives  have  appointed  as  directors,  persons  who  have 
been  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  civic  duty  and  pride  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  hospital  with  an  eye  single  to  its  continued  advancement 
and  usefulness  as  an  integral  part  of  the  physical  and  philanthropic  life 
of  our  community. 

Along  with  the  superintendent,  medical  and  nursing  staff,  and  other 
personnel  directly  connected  with  the  household,  proper  management  has 
brought  it  up  to  and  maintained  it  as  a  good,  stable,  economical,  working, 
municipal  institution,  free  from  all  taint  of  disinterestedness,  inefficiency 
and  graft.  This  is  a  record  of  which  everyone  can  be  justly  proud  and  will 
continue  to  be  emblazoned  on  its  shield  for  many  years  to  come. 

Patients  from  many  different  states  and  Canada  have  received  its 
ministrations.  Its  geographical  lines  have  been  far-flung.  Any  difference 
of  creed  and  color  has  made  no  impression  on  the  character  of  service 
rendered.  The  thought  that  here  was  someone  whose  ills  were  incapaci- 
tating him  and  that  he  could  be  restored  to  a  further  period  of  usefulness 
to  himself  and  family,  has  caused  every  effort  to  be  made  to  accomplish 
that  end.  Hospitals  are  necessarily  required  to  function  as  places  in  which 
to  die  as  well  as  to  return  to  health.  This  being  the  case,  all  who  have 
bad  to  enter  the  Great  Beyond  have  been  given  the  benefit  of  loving 
friends,  church  and  clergy. 

Over  8,000  patients  have  entered  its  doors  and  received  in  one  way 
or  another  of  its  ministrations.  This  is  no  small  number  considering  its 
position  as  a  purely  local  hospital.  Most  every  kind  of  ailment,  except 
the  acute  contagious  diseases,  have  been  taken  care  of  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate along  the  lines  of  the  best  medical  and  surgical  care. 

Probably    no    hospital    ever   enjoyed    the    whole-hearted    support   and 
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conscientious  teamwork  as  has  been  shown  by  the  doctors,  nurses  and 
directors.  Without  the  united  effort  of  these  three  groups  its  usefulness 
would  have  failed  miserably. 

With  an  eye  to  the  future,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  position  it  has 
now  achieved  will  be  continuously  retained.  Gradual  growth  and  improve- 
ment as  changing  time  and  conditions  demand,  will  be  met  and  be  supplied 
in  a  manner  to  its  honor  and  credit. 

Situate  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  general  farming  section,  with  great 
centers  of  population  nearby  which  support  larger,  but  not  better  hospitals 
than  we,  and  whose  industrial  life  naturally  favors  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  hospital  material,  our  growth  cannot  be  expected  to  increase 
rapidly.  However,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done,  but  how  well 
it  is  done. 

Mr.  Hammond  told  the  writer  he  never  expected  it  to  be  a  rival  of 
any  great  hospital.  His  greatest  hope  and  fondest  desire  was  that  it 
would  be  to  Geneseo  and  its  environs  what  his  life  had  exemplified,  that 
was  simplicity  and  generosity  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  of  some  perman- 
ent use  in  the  world,  humble  though  it  might  be.  Those  ideals  are  person- 
ified in  the  J.  C.  Hammond  City  Hospital  and  its  work. 
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By   Sophia   Grant   Lieberknecht 

Exactly  eighty-one  years  ago  on  the  5th  of  September,  1885,  a  group 
of  citizens  met  in  the  Seminary  building  and  planned  the  formation  of  a 
library  with  reading  rooms  and  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  president, 
D.  W.  C.  Rowley;  vice-president,  George  Barnard;  recording  secretary, 
J.  F.  Dresser;  corresponding  secretary,  Charles  Perry;  teasurer,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth.  The  organization  was  called  the  Young  Men's  Literary  Asso- 
ciation of  Geneseo. 

Meetings  were  held  each  week  to  which  the  public  was  invited.  Dis- 
cussion of  some  predetermined  question  was  held  and  occasionally  lectures 
from  out  of  town  were  secured.  Persons  living  in  Geneseo  or  vicinity  were 
eligible  to  membership  with  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of  $1.00.  Dues 
were  "quarterly  in  advance  the  sum  of  50  cents."  Money  was  raised  from 
dues  and  by  subscription  to  buy  books  and  magazines  The  following  are 
the  listed  periodicals  for  1856:  New  York  Times,  Independent,  Evangelist 
and  Christian  Advocate;  Boston  Statesman  and  Atlas;  Washington  Union 
and  National  Era;  Springfield  Register;  Cincinnati  Times;  Chicago  Demo- 
cratic Press;  Kansas  Herald  of  Freedom  and  New  Orleans  Delta. 

The  first  home  of  the  library  was  in  the  second  story  of  Merriman  & 
Crawford's  bank  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  State  Streets.  The 
Central  Red  Arrow  service  station  now  occupies  the  site.  A  fire  damaged 
the  rooms  and  the  collection  of  books,  a  few  of  which  were  destroyed.  No 
records  are  available  after  1857  so  we  cannot  give  dates,  but  after  a  few 
years  at  the  Main  and  State  Street  location  the  library  was  moved  to  the 
law  office  of  Squire  Smith  on  the  second  floor  of  the  B.  Lacher  building 
now  owned  by  Everett  Browning.  Later  Mr.  Smith  moved  to  the  rooms 
over  Bradley  &  Curley's  store,  now  Farber,  Johnson  &  Co.,  taking  the 
library  with  him.  The  members  were  allowed  free  access  and  as  the  rules 
were  not  rigidly  enforced  many  of  the  books  were  lost.  After  Squire  Smith 
left  Geneseo  the  remnants  of  this  and  also  the  Seminary  library  were 
combined  and  given  in  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  1876,  after  a  lecture  by  Miss  Frances  Willard,  the  young  ladies  of 
Geneseo  were  inspired  to  attempt  to  rival  the  saloon  with  an  attractive 
reading  room.  A  room  was  so  fitted  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Schureman  placed  in 
charge.   A  clock  was  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Fred  Stein. 

After  about  two  years  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  took  over  the  room,  obtained 
use  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library  and  appointed  Mrs.  T.  G.  Bliss  librarian. 
Books  were  given  out  twice  a  week  and  anyone  might  take  books  from  the 
library  by  paying  a  subscription  of  $2.00  per  year.  This  lasted  for  three 
years.  Then  some  of  the  members  felt  the  scope  of  the  library  was  too 
limited.  So  it  was  decided  to  donate  all  books  and  property  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  city  if  the  city  in  turn  would  establish  a  library  and  reading 
room,  under  the  Illinois  Statute.  The  Council  agreed  to  this  and  in  1881 
a  charter  was  procured  and  rooms  rented  above  the  old  First  National 
bank,  now  occupied  by  the  Stein  Jewelry  store.    Eight  hundred  dollars  was 
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appropriated  for  annual  expenses.  Miss  Emma  Chapin  was  elected  librarian 
and  Geneseo  had  its  first  public  library.    Of  its  opening  Miss  Chapin  says: 

"Six  weeks  I  worked  before  the  rooms  were  opened  and  the  books 
ready  for  circulation.  The  ladies  of  the  city  celebrated  the  opening  by 
giving  a  dinner  at  Freeman's  Hall,  supplemented  by  speeches,  music  and 
other  exercises,  the  proceeds  of  which  furnished  the  tables  of  the  reading 
room  with  periodicals.  On  Tuesday,  November  21,  1881,  the  rooms  were 
opened  for  the  drawing  of  books."  The  shelves  contained  about  1100 
volumes  at  that  time. 

May,  1888,  the  library  was  changed  from  a  city  to  a  township  institu- 
tion upon  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Albert  Bushnell.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  it  was  removed  to  the  rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  Hosford  build- 
ing, now  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy.  The  volumes  now  numbered  4490 
and  the  periodical  list  amounted  to  $76.40  per  year.  It  was  estimated  that 
about  one  book  per  year  was  lost. 

The  first  year  in  the  new  quarters  was  marked  by  valuable  gifts  of 
the  public  spirited  citizens.  Mayor  James  McBroom  donated  his  entire 
salary  of  the  year,  $150.  Mr.  J.  G.  Skinner  gave  a  set  of  the  American 
Encyclopedia  and  the  business  men  provided  a  case  in  which  to  keep  it. 
At  a  later  date  Bancroft's  History  of  the  West  was  donated  by  J.  L.  Atkin- 
son. Major  Moderwell  was  the  first  president  of  the  board  and  in  1887  Rev. 
M.  J.  Miller  was  elected  president. 

On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  library,  November  21,  1891,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  reading  room,  by  way  of  celebration.  The  program 
consisted  of  talks  by  Major  Hosford,  Prof.  Campbell,  Prof.  Thornton,  who 
was  secretary  of  the  board,  Mr.  William  Beer,  Rev.  J.  C.  Grumbine  and  Mr. 
W;  H.  Foster.  A  history  of  the  library  was  read  by  Miss  Chapin,  the 
librarian.  Rev.  Miller  read  letters  from  Major  Moderwell  and  Hon.  Andrew 
Crawford.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Q.  Q.  Quartette  and  readings  were 
given  by  J.  F.  Casebeer. 

In  1898  Joseph  Hammond  and  his  wife,  Polly  Converse  Hammond, 
pioneers  of  Geneseo,  gave  $10,000  to  the  township  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  building  suitable  for  housing  the  library,  the  town  to  provide 
the  site.  Careful  investigation  was  made  by  the  library  board  headed  by 
Rev.  M.  J.  Miller.  The  old  seminary  lot  was  considered  but  the  school  board 
finally  decided  it  was  not  for  sale.  At  last  Mr.  Hammond  looked  at  the 
various  proposed  locations  and  decided  that  the  most  desirable  was  on  State 
Street  on  the  lots  occupied  by  Peter  Johnson's  wallpaper  store,  Dean's  candy 
store,  and  the  old  post  office.  These  lots  were  owned  by  Nicholas  O'Bryan, 
Mrs.  Pearson,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Engdahl.  They  were  purchased  for 
$2400,  the  amount  being  raised  by  subscription.  Mayor  Remington  circu- 
lated the  petition,  collecting  $2600.  The  extra  $200  was  used  for  cleaning 
the  lots  preparatory  to  building.  The  present  building  was  erected  and  is 
a  fine  memorial  to  these  public  spirited  citizens.  They  gave  $1000  upon 
its  completion  for  the  purchase  of  furnishings. 

Joseph  Hammond  was  born  July  9,  1812,  in  Hammonds  Mills,  later 
West  Wardsboro,  Vermont.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Samuel  Hammond, 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party.  His  father,  Peter  Ham- 
mond, was  Geneseo's  centenarian,  being  102  when  he  passed  away.  Joseph 
Hammond  came  to  Geneseo  with  a  brother,  John  R.,  and  brother-in-law, 
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Alphonse  Bills,  in  1854.  He  farmed  with  them  in  Edford  township  for  a 
year.  He  came  to  Geneseo  and  built  a  home  in  1855  at  216  West  Main 
Street.  The  house,  remodeled,  is  now  occupied  by  Luther  Waite.  His  wife 
and  son,  John,  joined  him  here  the  following  year.  Mr.  Hammond  set  up  a 
gunsmith  and  machine  shop,  trades  which  were  in  high  demand  at  that 
time.  He  was  closely  associated  with  the  life  of  the  community,  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  aldermen  and  as  the  second  Mayor  of  the 
city.  This  office  he  held  for  three  consecutive  terms.  Mrs.  Hammond  was 
born  March  8,  1812,  in  Palmer,  Mass.  She  was  also  interested  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  community,  encouraging  her  husband  in  the  discharge  of 
his  civic  duties.  Both  were  anxious  to  provide  the  city  with  some  sub- 
stantial gift  during  their  lifetime.  That  they  decided  upon  a  library  build- 
ing was  quite  in  keeping  with  their  determined  efforts  for  furthering  the 
cultural  development  of  their  town.  Mrs.  Hammond  passed  away  December 
26,  1900,  and  Mr.  Hammond  followed  to  his  reward  in  May,  1901. 

Following  the  example  of  his  parents,  John  Hammond,  upon  his  pass- 
ing, left  the  sum  of  $76,000  in  trust,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  library  and  Hammond  City  hospital.  Geneseo  is  for- 
tunate indeed  that  such  a  family  should  choose  to  live  here  and  so  richly 
endow  it.  One  descendant  of  the  Hammond  family,  Mrs.  Louise  Taylor 
White,  still  lives  in  Geneseo. 

At  the  time  the  new  building  was  dedicated  the  library  board  was 
composed  as  follows:  Rev.  M.  J.  Miller,  president;  William  Foster,  secre- 
tary; Dr.  E.  B.  Gilbert,  Dr.  W.  F.  Spencer,  George  B.  Dedrick  and  A.  F. 
Sargent.  Rev.  Miller  succeeded  Major  Moderwell  as  president  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  many  years,  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  After  retiring  from  the  ministry  he  spent 
much  time  in  the  library  and  was  of  a  real  assistance  in  the  management. 

Miss  Emma  Chapin  resigned  as  librarian  May,  1910.  During  the 
almost  thirty  years  that  she  held  the  position  the  library  grew  from  a 
collection  of  1200  books  to  a  well  catalogued  library  of  over  12,000  volumes. 
Evidence  of  her  efficiency  and  far-sightedness  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
institution  which  so  profited  by  her  labor. 

Miss  Ella  Sawyer  was  appointed  librarian  to  succeed  Miss  Chapin, 
a  position  which  she  held  for  ten  years.  Her  well  trained  mind  and  great 
love  of  books  made  her  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position.  The  library  grew 
under  her  guidance  and  she  developed  a  splendidly  well  balanced  collection 
of  books  and  magazines.  Ably  assisting  her  in  this  matter  were  the  various 
members  of  the  library  board,  particularly  Dr.  E.  T.  Harper  and  J.  F. 
Lieberknecht.  They  have  left  their  stamp  upon  the  institution  which  they 
served. 

Miss  Sawyer  resigned  in  October,  1920,  and  Miss  Sophia  Grant  was 
appointed.  She  resigned  in  1928  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Martha  Morse. 
Miss  Morse  resigned  in  September,  1930,  and  Mrs.  Katharine  L,  Arzinger, 
the  present  incumbent,  was  appointed. 

At  present  the  library  contains  approximately  16,280  volumes,  with  an 
annual  circulation  of  35,216.  The  following  is  the  present  board  of 
directors:  Dr.  W.  F.  Spencer,  president;  George  B.  Dedrick,  vice-president; 
Arthur  E.  Fehlman,  secretary;  Judge  Charles  G.  Davis,  Dr.  George  L. 
Wood  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy. 
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AN  AGRICULTURAL  CENTER 

By    Mildred    Richmond 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  agricultural  sections  in  the  middle 
west,  Geneseo  has  always  prided  herself  on  being  a  progressive  farm 
town.  While  other  communities  may  boast  of  their  commercial  or  indus- 
trial enterprises,  Geneseo's  prosperity  is  closely  linked  with  the  soil.  In 
fact,  a  large  part  of  the  population  is  of  the  "retired"  farmer  class,  many 
of  whom,  while  enjoying  the  comforts  of  city  life,  still  keep  an  active 
interest  in  the  operation  of  their  farms.  Traveling  in  any  direction  from 
Geneseo,  you  will  find  well-kept,  prosperous  looking  farms,  their  commo- 
dious, modern  buildings  and  well  cultivated  fields  reflecting  the  same  pride 
of  ownership  displayed  in  the  homes  of  the  town  itself.  Indeed,  on  many 
of  these  farms  today  the  livestock  is  housed  in  greater  comfort  than  were 
the  first  colonists  themselves  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Though  great  quantities  of  grain  are  produced  in  this  locality,  the 
largest  share  of  it  is  consumed  on  the  farms,  for  Geneseo  is  the  center  of 
an  extensive  stock-feeding  area.  Though  Carl  Sandburg,  well-known 
Illinois  poet,  calls  Chicago  "hog  butcher  of  the  world",  to  Geneseo  belongs 
the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  hog-shipping  point  in  the  country. 
Scientific  feeding  of  balanced  rations  means  busy  days  at  the  grain  ele- 
vators in  town,  where  farmers  bring  in  loads  of  produce  to  be  ground  and 
mixed  according  to  formula.  Livestock  feeding  is  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent  that  grain  must  be  shipped  in  to  satisfy  local  demands. 

In  comparatively  recent  years  dairying  has  become  a  major  project 
on  a  number  of  farms  near  Geneseo.  Many  farmers  not  equipped  espe- 
cially for  the  dairy  business  sell  cream  as  a  side  line,  and  the  quantity 
produced  in  this  manner  sustains  several  privately  operated  cream  sta- 
tions as  well  as  local  branches  of  well-known  commercial  firms. 

The  canning  factory  established  here  in  1904,  by  handling  a  large 
acreage  of  corn  and  peas,  encourages  greater  diversity  of  crops  and  brings 
the  contracting  farmers  quick  cash  returns.  This  year,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  crops,  pumpkins  will  be  packed  at  the  local  factory.  During  rush 
season  the  factory  runs  at  top  speed  night  and  day. 

Elsewhere  in  this  publication  will  be  told  the  story  of  Geneseo's  out- 
standing leadership  in  education.  Particularly  in  agriculture  has  the  local 
high  school  been  a  pioneer,  as  it  was  the  first  in  the  country  to  offer  a 
short  course  for  farm  boys  unable  to  attend  the  full  year.  Started  in  1913, 
this  ten  weeks'  short  course  in  agriculture  for  twenty  consecutive  years 
attracted  pupils  during  the  winter  months.  In  1914,  however,  a  new  plan 
was  adopted  with  the  idea  of  giving  greater  service,  and  since  then  evening 
classes  for  both  young  and  adult  farmers  have  replaced  the  short  course. 
The  regular  four-year  course  in  agriculture  is  second  to  none.  Practical 
problems  and  methods  studied  give  valuable  training  to  future  farmers.  In 
addition,  many  who  continue  their  education  in  agricultural  colleges  return 
to  live  in  this  community  and  contribute  to  its  advancement. 

In  a  progressive  agricultural  locality  it  is  to  be  expected  that  farmers 
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would  welcome  knowledge  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  and 
discoveries.  Such  information  is  supplied  through  the  activities  of  the 
Geneseo  Community  of  the  Henry  County  Farm  Bureau.  At  these  meet- 
ings, often  held  in  the  township  high  school,  retired  and  active  farmers 
mingle  with  business  men  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  rural  conditions 
and  problems. 

To  the  women,  both  in  town  and  in  the  country,  the  Henry  County 
Home  Bureau,  organized  in  April,  1936,  will  offer  training  in  all  lines  of 
homemaking.  This  larger  organization,  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  supplement  the  work 
of  the  local  home  economics  clubs,  the  first  of  which  was  founded  in  1903. 

From  the  Geneseo  Republic  of  July  3,  1936,  comes  the  following  quo- 
tation, which  is  self-explanatory: 

"Statistics  submitted  to  this  office  show  that  the  retail  sales  in  this 
city  show  an  average  of  $363.18  per  capita,  which  is  $136.61  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  state  average  is  $226.57.  The 
Republic  is  advised  by  these  same  statisticians  that  these  figures  show 
above  all  that  Geneseo  people  are  willing  to  spend  money  for  finer  clothes, 
food  and  furnishings,  for  modern  cars,  home  appliances  and  equipment  for 
all  the  comforts,  necessities  and  conveniences  that  make  higher  standards 
of  living." 

Where  will  you  find  a  town  of  3500  with  three  banks,  all  of  which 
weathered  the  depression?  Geneseo  is  proud  of  that  record.  It  gives  proof 
not  only  of  the  integrity  of  her  banking  institutions  but  also  of  the  stability 
of  her  agricultural  background.  In  the  commercial  firms  of  the  town  as 
well,  comparatively  few  changes  have  occurred  during  these  years.  The 
merchants  of  Geneseo  have  made  and  retained  their  business,  not  by  flam- 
boyant advertising  propaganda  but  by  honest,  conservative  methods,  cater- 
ing to  the  needs  of  a  thriving  agricultural  community. 
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OUR    SCHOOLS— AN     INTERPRETATION 
By  James  D.   Darnall,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Some  people  think  schools,  like  Topsy  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  just  grew. 
But,  however,  schools  are  the  product  of  existing  social  forces  which  wax 
and  wane,  or  as  said  of  the  tide,  ebb  and  flow  at  irregular  periods.  When 
the  social  need  is  past  or  the  social  force  spent,  then  the  institution  will 
cease  to  function  and  passes  from  the  scene.  This  has  been  true  of  the 
country  at  large  and  Geneseo  has  witnessed  this  with  three  of  its  insti- 
tutions as  will  be  seen  later. 

Education,  broadly  speaking,  is  life — the  experience  one  obtains  from 
his  social  surroundings — his  home,  church,  school,  community  setting,  and 
economic  or  vocational  training.  Another  but  limited  way  of  stating  this 
is  to  say  education  is  preparation  for  life.  This  limits  education  to  the 
period,  commonly  accepted  as  the  school  period  6-14-18-25,  depending  on 
the  institution  or  institutions  attended. 

When  one  institution  such  as  the  home  is  unable  to  meet  the  broader 
and  increasing  demands  of  society,  then  it  must  call  to  its  assistance  a 
growing  or  budding  institution.  In  some  cases,  the  existing  institution  such 
as  the  school  must  assume  the  functions  of  the  other  and  must  increase, 
intensify,  and  broaden  its  field.  This  brief  social  philosophy  is  the  one  by 
which  the  writer  will  interpret  a  century  of  education  in  Geneseo. 

As  a  basis  for  the  discussion  the  writer  offers  the  following  historical 
tables  listing  buildings  and  events. 

Educational   Landmarks  and   Buildings 

1.  1837     The  First  School — Organized  and  taught. 

2.  1838     Frame  Building — Church   and   School — Present  site   Congrega- 

tional Church. 

3.  1844-48     Building   of   the    Seminary   or   Manual   Labor   High   School, 

called  the  Seminary  in  1853. 

4.  1856     The  Central  School  House,  the  new  state  graded  school.    (Res- 

idence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Brown.) 

5.  1857     The  Union  Schools  of  Geneseo — New  Graded  School  and  Sem- 

inary   merged    March    9,    1857    (on    April    1,    1858,    purchased 
building). 

6.  1866     North  Side  Building  (Old)— 4-room  brick. 

7.  1871     Addition  North  Side. 

1871     The  Graduation  of  the  First  High  School  Class. 

8.  1883     The  Founding  of  the  Northwestern  Normal. 

1883     Nov.    21    Geneseo    Collegiate    Institute    chartered — Presbyterian 
Academy. 

9.  1884     Sept.  16,  Formal  Opening, of  Institute. 

10.  1884     College  Building  Northwestern  Normal. 

11.  1889-90     Erection  of  South  Grade  Building  (Old  High  School). 

12.  1906-07     Home  Economics  (Foods  and  Manual  Training  introduced  in 

Grades   one  day  per  week   at  North   Side  and   one   day  at 
South  Side,  half  day  (two  classes)  in  High  School.) 

13.  1909     Formation  of  Township  High  School  District. 
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14.  1910-11     Erection   of   Township   High   School — Commercial    work    in- 

troduced. 

15.  1913     Agricultural  Short  Course — Shorthand  and  Typing  introduced. 

16.  1917     Present  Non-High  School  Tuition  Law. 

17.  1918     Introduction  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

18.  1919     Introduction  of  Vocational  Home  Economics. 

19.  1922     Closing  of  G.   C.   I. — One  of  the  few   remaining  academies  in 

Mid-West. 

20.  1926     Purchase  of  Athletic  Field. 

21.  1931     Feb.  25,  voting  of  erection  of  addition  to  High  School. 

22.  1931-32     Erection  of  addition  to  Township  High  School. 

The  beginnings  of  any  institution,  no  matter  how  crude  and  humble, 
betoken  the  spirit  of  the  people  behind  the  movement.  And  so  it  was  with 
the  tented  school  of  1837,  less  than  a  year  following  the  settlement  of  the 
community.  In  1839  followed  the  incorporation  of  the  Manual  Labor  High 
School  misnamed  because  in  reality  it  was  an  academy,  and  in  1853  it  was 
incorporated  as  the  Geneseo  Seminary.  This  institution  of  higher  education, 
above  the  grades,  had  its  inception  before  the  colonists  left  their  home 
State  of  New  York. 

The  academies  had  their  origin  in  the  New  England  States  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  purpose  was  primarily  to  prepare  individuals  for 
college — ministry,  teaching,  law,  and  medicine.  In  the  late  30's  and  early 
40's  the  manual  labor  high  schools  started  with  the  view  of  offering  boys 
and  girls  the  opportunity  to  work  their  way  through  school.  The  modern 
descendants  are  represented  by  the  work  and  go-to-school  institutions 
such  as  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  Antioch  College. 

After  many  hardships  the  Manual  Labor  High  School,  later  the  Sem- 
inary, completed  its  building  in  1848  according  to  the  first  catalog  of  the 
institution.  It  was  supported,  not  by  taxes,  but  by  tuition  and  gifts.  It  had 
three  levels — Primary,  Common — English  Branches,  and  Higher  English 
Branches  (the  high  school)  including  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages. 
These  were  organized  on  the  three  term  bases — 22,  11,  11  weeks  in  iength. 
An  interesting  notation  of  the  catalog  is  the  library  of  700  volumes — a 
rare,  valuable,  and  inspiring  force  in  a  pioneer  community  where  men  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  type  would  travel  for  miles  to  secure  a  book. 

This  early  school  had  a  vocational  and  practical  side — it  offered  sur- 
veying. By  1855-56,  as  shown  by  its  catalog,  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping 
were  offered.  From  the  viewpoint  of  organization  it  was  a  three-year  high 
school  course  and  the  foundation  work  of  the  lower  years  had  been  dropped 
— turned  over  presumably  to  a  common  school  supported  by  taxes.  The 
inclusion  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  surveying  revealed  the  attempt 
to  meet  the  practical  and  social  needs  of  the  time. 

In  1856  Illinois  organized  its  common  schools  on  an  eight-grade  basis. 
Immediately  Geneseo  conformed  to  the  graded  idea  but  retained  ten  grades 
before  the  high  school  level  as  shown  by  the  catalog  of  1869-70.  Not  only 
did  Geneseo  organize  the  grades  but  assumed  the  high  school  as  a  part  of 
the  school  system  of  the  state — a  remarkable  step  as  the  high  school  was 
not  accepted  definitely  until  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1871.  In  1857 
the  Seminary,  meeting  difficulties  in  securing  support,  was  merged  with 
the  public  schools  as  the  Geneseo  Union  School.    This  merging  of  the  local 
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academy  was  a  typical  procedure  for  the  next  fifty  years  in  the  Middle 
West  for  here  public  education  found  its  greatest  support. 

The  year  1867  was  notable  for  the  crystalizing  of  the  high  school 
course  into  a  four-year  one  and  the  first  class  graduated  in  1871. 

In  the  high  school  social  forces  made  no  appreciable  change  in  curric- 
ulum offering  except  for  the  increased  content  of  science  and  history  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  century — 1906-07.  Examination  of  the  catalogs  of  1887 
and  1890  reveals  the  absence  of  Greek  and  French,  an  increased  emphasis 
on  English,  and  the  continued  presence  of  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  moral 
philosophy  of  1849. 

Following  1850  Normal  schools — public  and  private — were  founded 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  from  them  the  graded  schools  of  the 
country  received  new  life  and  inspiration  more  than  did  the  high  schools. 
The  catalogs  of  1887  and  1890  show  the  use  of  Word  and  Sentence  method 
in  Reading  and  Grube  Method  in  Number,  and  the  presence  of  organized 
Music  in  the  course  of  study.  Perhaps  the  presence  in  the  community  of 
another  institution,  the  Northwest  Normal,  was  a  factor  in  the  use  of  new 
and  improved  methods  in  the  grades. 

The  Normal  drew  yearly  many  hundred  students  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years  into  the  late  90's,  and  then  meeting  stronger  competition  from  the 
new  Illinois  State  Normals  passed  from  the  scene  when  its  social  function 
had  been  assumed  by  other  institutions.  Its  influence,  however,  was  felt 
not  only  in  this  community  but  in  neighboring  communities  through  the 
presence  of  better  trained  teachers  and  citizens. 

From  this  distance  of  time  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the 
organization  and  founding  of  an  academy  so  far  into  the  public  high  school 
period.  But  the  Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute  flourished  from  its  inception 
Nov.  21,  1883,  and  continued  down  to  1922.  During  the  80's  and  90's  it  was 
an  outstanding  institution  meeting  the  needs  of  the  rural  students  better 
than  did  the  high  school.  The  institution  may  have  had  its  origin  through 
presence  of  opposing  and  rival  community  groups;  through  the  desire, 
coming  from  those  educated  under  the  old  Seminary  regime,  for  a  closer 
union  of  church  and  school;  and  finally  because  the  high  school  failed  to 
meet  the  social  needs.  The  presence  in  the  community  of  three  rival  and 
competing  educational  institutions  was  stimulating  to  a  great  degree  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Following  the  opening  of  the  new  century  our  country  was  greatly 
stimulated  industrially  and  economically.  This  was  partly  a  result  of  the 
Spanish- American  War.  It  showed  the  country  its  own  importance  inter- 
nationally. Education  was  likewise  stimulated.  Manual  Training  and  Home 
Economics  gained  entrance  to  the  curriculum.  School  record  of  grades 
show  that  in  1906-07  these  two  subjects  were  being  taught  and  that  again 
Geneseo  was  advancing  educationally. 

In  1909,  the  Township  High  School  Law  was  passed  by  the  state  legis- 
lature. Geneseo  immediately  complied  with  the  law  and,  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  in  1909,  a  new  district  was  formed  and  funds  for  a  new  building 
were  voted.  Again  social  needs  changed  the  curriculum;  following  the 
formation  of  the  new  stronger  and  better  supported  district,  commercial 
education  was  introduced  in  1910  and  on  May  12,  1913,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  broadened   the   commercial   work   to   include   shorthand   and   typing. 
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Agriculture  was  voted  May  5,  1914,  and  May  27,  1918,  the  community  took 
advantage  of  the  new  Smith-Hughes  law  and  qualified  for  Federal  Aid  for 
Vocational  Agriculture.  In  1919  the  high  school  qualified  for  Federal  Aid  in 
Home  Economics.  From  this  time  onward  agriculture  and  home  economics 
courses  were  greatly  expanded,  bringing  many  rural  students  to  the  high 
school,  increased  revenue,  and  greater  realization  of  social  needs. 

The  war  period  brought  the  Non-High  School  law  in  1917.  This  or- 
ganized all  territory  in  a  county  outside  of  the  high  school  districts  into  a 
large  high  school  district  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  by  taxation  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  students  living  in  that  district.  This  belated  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  free  high  school  education  came  after 
a  period  of  sixty  years  since  the  formation  of  the  state  educational  system. 

The  non-high  school  law  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
local  school  system.  It  meant  through  the  course  of  the  last  sixteen  years 
over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  township  high 
school.  Increased  enrollment  meant  more  and  better  trained  teachers,  bet- 
ter and  more  extensive  equipment,  broader  curricula,  increased  student 
activities  and  finally  the  new  addition  in  1931-32  to  the  building  constructed 
in  1910-11. 

The  post-war  period  brought  many  social  problems  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  unbounded  prosperity  of  the  war  period  changed  the  country 
from  the  agricultural  period  to  an  industrial  one,  and  the  nation  from  a 
debtor  to  the  chief  creditor  nation  of  the  world.  Our  youth,  and  indeed  the 
entire  nation,  felt  its  freedom  and  it  became  unrestrained  with  all  the 
attenting  social  and  moral  problems.  With  the  ever-spreading  hard  road, 
the  movies,  and  the  radio,  our  perplexities  were  increased  in  dealing  edu- 
cationally with  youth.  No  longer  were  there  chores  and  home  duties  for 
the  town  or  city  boys  and  girls  to  perform.  The  education  afforded  by  the 
home  through  these  activities  had  almost  vanished  everywhere  save  on 
the  farm. 

Geneseo  experienced  this  nation-wide  youth  problem,  and  hence  a 
wide  and  rich  extra-curricular  activity  program  was  introduced  to  keep 
the  youth  interested  and  busy.  Athletics,  public  speaking,  dramatics,  clubs, 
newspaper  work,  motion  pictures,  all  contributed  to  take  up  the  work  of 
the  home  through  this  ever-changing  social  period. 

A  century  of  progress  since  the  founding  of  the  community  has 
brought  a  changed  world  to  the  great-grandchildren  of  the  original  found- 
ers. One  hundred  thirty  millions  of  people  now  occupy  the  once  unsettled 
prairies  of  yesterday.  Changed  are  the  ways  and  stimuli  of  thinking  and 
feeling;  the  home  is  connected,  not  to  the  neighbor  by  footpaths,  but  to 
the  world  at  large  by  telephone  and  radio.  The  founders  traveled  not  more 
than  four  miles  per  hour  over  distances;  their  descendants  may  travel  from 
70  to  200  miles  per  hour  whether  by  car  or  plane.  Such  social  changes 
have  brought  with  them  as  great  changes  in  the  education  of  the  youth. 
And  what  will  the  next  Centennial  bring  economically,  socially  and  educa- 
tionally to  the  youth  of  tomorrow? 
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OUR    TEACHERS— AN    APPRECIATION 
By  Delia  F.  Baker 

In  judging  the  educational  system  of  the  Geneseo  schools  during  the 
hundred  years  of  their  existence,  one  must  take  into  account  more  than 
school  buildings,  their  equipment,  and  adequate  courses  of  study,  important 
as  they  are.  Without  the  human  touch,  furnished  by  superintendents  and 
teachers,  these  other  things  would  count  for  nothing. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  personal  touch  of  a  teacher  upon 
the  individual  student  is  the  incident  told  of  Mark  Hopkins,  the  revered 
president  of  Williams  College.  President  Garfield,  who  was  at  one  time 
his  pupil,  said,  "A  log  with  a  student  at  one  end,  and  Mark  Hopkins 
at  the  other  is  my  ideal  college." 

The  best  teacher  is  the  one  who  qualifies  not  only  because  of  pre- 
eminent training  and  teaching  skill  but  because  of  the  important  part  he 
plays  in  human  society. 

It  is  the  chief  business  of  the  teacher  to  generate  sufficiently  strong 
ideals  in  the  young  to  safeguard  their  after  life.  Such  virtues  as  honesty, 
industry  and  fidelity  should  be  controlled  by  dominating  ideals.  Hawthorne 
in  "The  Great  Stone  Face"  sets  forth  the  effect  of  an  ideal  on  conduct. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  written  the  following  tribute  showing  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  the  teacher  in  human  society: 

"The  teaching  of  ideals  is  by  its  nature  spontaneous  and  unstudied. 
It  has  had  to  be  sincere.  The  public  school  teacher  cannot  live  apart; 
he  cannot  separate  his  teaching  from  his  daily  walk  and  conversation.  He 
lives  among  his  pupils  during  school  hours  and  among  them  and  their 
parents  all  the  time.  He  is  peculiarly  a  public  character.  His  life  is  an 
open  book.  His  habits  are  known  to  all.  His  office  demands  of  him  an 
exceptional  standard  of  conduct.  How  rarely  does  a  teacher  fall  below  that 
standard!  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  so  vast  an  army  of  people  so  uni- 
formly meets  its  obligations,  so  effectively  does  its  job,  so  decently  behaves 
itself,  as  to  be  almost  utterly  inconspicuous  in  a  sensation-loving  country. 
It  implies  a  wealth  of  character,  of  tact,  of  patience,  of  quiet  competence 
to  achieve  such  a  record  as  that." 

Geneseo  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  having  among  its  superin- 
tendents, supervisors  and  teachers,  men  and  women  who  have  measured 
up  to  the  high  standards  set  by  Herbert  Hoover  in  his  tribute. 

The  writer  recalls  the  names  of  the  following  men  who  have  served 
as  superintendents  in  the  Geneseo  schools:  B.  F.  Barge,  Charles  Riley, 
Frank  Cook,  Samuel  Harrison,  Andy  Brown,  W.  H.  Campbell,  M.  F.  Miller, 
A.  W.  Hussey,  H.  H.  Frost,  H.  B.  Fisher,  A.  J.  Beatty,  Ray  L.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Gourley,  J.  C.  Reeder,  John  Edman,  and  J.  D.  Darnall. 

Some  of  these  men  have  contributed  more  than  others  to  the  school 
system  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Length  of  service. 
(2)  Peculiar  personal  characteristics.  (3)  Existence  of  an  emergency 
during  term  of  service.     (4)  Some  definite  line  of  work  carried  out. 

To  Mr.  Hussey  goes  the  honor  of  having  served  the  greatest  number 
of  years.    His  relations  with  his  teachers  were  always   the  pleasantest. 
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Even  today,  when  he  visits  our  city,  he  never  fails  to  call  at  the  school 
house  to  exchange  greetings  with  his  teachers,  some  of  whom  are  still  on 
the  grade  school  faculty. 

I  have  heard  it  said  of  Mr.  Cook  that  he  was  especially  helpful  to 
beginning  teachers.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  fail  so 
helpful  was  he  with  his  suggestions. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Cook's  administration  that  plans  were  made  for 
building  the  present  South  Grade  School.  The  Center  Building  had  been 
condemned,  the  Seminary  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  an  increased  high 
school  attendance,  so  a  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  American 
House. 

While  Mr.  Campbell  was  superintendent  the  North  Side  school  house 
burned.  Due  to  his  business  efficiency,  only  three  days  schooling  was  lost. 
In  that  short  time,  he  had  classes  established  in  the  basements  of  the  Zion 
and  Methodist  Churches  with  two  grades  placed  in  the  South  Side  school. 

Immediately  plans  were  under  way  for  the  building  of  the  present 
North  Grade  School. 

During  the  encumbency  of  H.  B.  Fisher,  the  present  Township  High 
School  was  erected.  Mr.  Fisher  was  noted  for  training  teachers  while  in 
service.  Many  teachers  on  the  present  grade  school  faculty  owe  their  suc- 
cess, in  part,  to  training  received  during  his  administration. 

Geneseo  Grade  Schools  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Reeder  for  the  first  com- 
plete Course  of  Study,  parts  of  which  are  still  in  use.  During  his  two  years, 
committees  of  teachers  under  his  supervision  wrote  outlines  for  each  sub- 
ject taught.  It  has  since  been  amended  and  improved  by  Mr.  Darnall  and 
his  colleagues. 

Never  have  the  schools  been  so  adequately  furnished  with  supplies, 
magazines,  books,  pictures  and  equipment  of  various  kinds  to  make  study 
attractive  to  pupils  and  instruction  easy  for  teachers,  as  during  the  admin- 
istration of  the  present  incumbent,  Supt.  J.  D.  Darnall.  Nothing  is  pro- 
hibitive provided  proper  use  is  made  of  material  that  is  furnished. 

No  matter  how  efficient  a  superintendent  may  be  in  planning  his 
v/ork,  unless  he  has  a  corps  of  teachers  who  will  carry  out  his  plans,  his 
work  will  be  of  no  effect. 

In  writing  an  appreciation  of  the  teachers  who  have  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  lives  of  pupils  in  Geneseo,  the  list  is  so  long  that  only  a 
few  can  be  mentioned. 

Among  the  High  School  teachers  of  fifty-five  years  ago,  Miss  Fannie 
L.  Tee,  principal,  and  Mrs.  Abbie  Steele  Fisher,  Latin  instructor,  are  out- 
standing. (While  this  is  being  written  word  comes  of  the  death  in  Colo- 
rado of  Miss  Tee.)  Later  came  Mrs.  Ada  Schnabele  Hines  and  Mrs.  Lillian 
H.  Deming,  both  principals,  Miss  Frances  Schureman,  Latin  instructor,  and 
Miss  Fannie  White,  instructor  in  English.  During  these  years  the  Science 
v/ork  was  usually  taught  by  the  superintendent.  Fred  J.  Mabrey,  who  was 
principal  of  the  High  School  from  1914  to  1918,  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing for  the  High  School  the  benefits  of  Federal  Aid  for  agriculture  and 
vocational  training. 

A  list  of  grade  teachers  who  taught  in  South  School  include  the 
names  of  Lou  Sawyer,  Odella  Blackiston  Williams,  Minnie  Thomas  Greene, 
Hattie  Waite  Barnes,  Lillian  Hanna  Barkley,  Minnie  Way  Gilbert,  Addie 
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Cooper  Weaver,  Ida  Whitney  Kay,  Mary  Entriken,  Winifred  Schureman, 
Jessie  Harrington  Hayden,  Lizzie  Beck  Ogden,  Helen  Antes  Lieberknecht, 
Minnie  Schuck  Huntington,  George  West,  J.  A.  Bradley,  Annie  Fehlman 
Lieberknecht,  Mabel  Buell  Ferguson,  Clara  Ward  Murphy,  Flora  White, 
Mabel  Ellingsworth  Bergen  and  Susan  Hosford  Hanford. 

At  the  North  School,  the  following  is  a  partial  list:  Annie  Worrall, 
Telia  Worrall  Cook,  Emma  Graham  Clock,  Mary  Baker  Smith,  Flora 
Sheriff  Gruell,  Julia  Brown  Beveridge,  Emma  Hood  Allen,  Emma  Martin 
Guild,  Minnie  Bradley  Hippler,  Virginia  Wells,  Minerva  Baker  Smith, 
George  Dedrick,  Maye  Lacey,  Bertha  Spickler  Felger,  Martin  Luther,  Mary 
Gleason,  Alice  Schweninger  Pinks,  Marion  Carswell,  Mary  Kidney  McGinn, 
Mabel  Chapin  Mahorney,  and  Hattie  Green  Bills. 

Among  the  supervisors,  Miss  Margaret  Streeter  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
Dakin  Smith  are  perhaps  best  remembered.  They  did  much  to  increase  the 
interest  of  pupils  in  music. 

Miss  Emma  Craig,  Mrs.  May  Johnson  Butler  and  Velma  Stevenson 
have  enviable  records  as  art  supervisors. 

Were  a  list  to  be  made  of  those  who  taught  during  the  last  year  of 
the  century  (1836-1936),  it  would  contain  the  following  names: 

High  School — Messrs.  Harmison,  Lash,  Calhoun,  Rivenburg,  White  and 
Magdefrau;  Misses  Hanna,  Hand,  Magee,  Young,  Dewey,  Falk,  Henderson, 
Westley,  Thomas,  and  Pyle.  Albert  Miller  did  notable  work  in  creating 
and  training  the  school  band. 

Grades — Messrs.  Mahorney  and  Winger,  Mrs.  Hannan,  Misses  Erd- 
mann,  Bubeck,  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Anderson,  Searle,  Dickson,  D.  Baker, 
Hogg,  Mowry,  Everett,  Lewis  and  B.  Baker. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  office  secretary,  Mrs.  Jennie  Stafford, 
whose  influence  upon  the  pupils  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  is  as 
great  as  that  of  any  teacher. 

"Architects  make  their  names  immortal  by  rearing  some  noble  building 
which  stands  for  ages  to  their  honor. 

"Artists  paint  on  canvas  and  for  ages  the  world  pays  them  homage. 

"The  noblest  buildings  will  crumble  and  the  finest  pictures  fade  out. 
Nothing  done  in  matter  is  immortal,  for  matter  is  perishable.  But  he  who 
works  on  human  lives  leaves  impressions  that  endure  forever." 
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By  Joseph  L.  Shaw 

The  history  of  Geneseo's  public  school  system  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  book.  During  all  the  period  covered  by  the  public  schools,  however, 
private  schools,  that  is  schools  not  supported  by  taxation,  have  formed  a 
part  of  our  educational  system.  In  the  60's  the  Misses  Lucy  and  Etta 
Wolcott  conducted  a  school  for  small  children,  first  in  the  old  American 
House  and  later  in  their  home  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Henry  Streets, 
now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Young.  There  are  still  Geneseoans  who 
remember  attending  this  school. 

In  the  60's,  too,  Prof.  Seth  H.  Waldo  carried  on  his  school,  and  contin- 
ued it  on  into  the  70's.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  had 
preached  a  year  or  two  in  the  local  Congregational  Church  before  estab- 
lishing his  school.  He  had  had  a  classical  training  and  taught  both  the 
classics  and  the  common  branches.  Mrs.  Mary  Shaw  Jaques,  who  attended 
his  school,  says,  "Mr.  Waldo  was  an  elderly  man  born  and  reared  in  New 
England,  a  Puritan  in  early  training  and  character.  He  was  deliberate  in 
movement,  dignified  and  rather  aloof  in  manner.  While  not  a  man  of 
extensive  learning,  he  had  a  sincere  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  which  he 
imparted  to  many  in  his  years  of  teaching.  Those  who  wanted  to  learn 
had  a  chance  to  do  so.  Those  who  did  not  care  about  it,  wasted  their 
time." 

Students  came  not  only  from  Geneseo,  but  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  neighboring  towns.  The  attendance  was  large  in  winter,  once  as 
large  as  sixty,  but  would  fall  off  in  the  spring.  Prof.  Waldo  used  to  can- 
vass the  country  for  students,  encouraging  boys  and  girls  whose  early 
opportunities  had  been  limited,  to  take  further  work.  The  presence  of 
these  older  boys  sometimes  presented  problems  in  discipline  which  were 
difficult  to  handle.  He  used  to  quote  many  proverbs,  Latin  and  English, 
some  of  which  are  still  remembered  by  his  pupils.  One  much  used  by  him 
when  admonishing  his  pupils  not  to  harbor  evil  thoughts,  was  "You  can't 
prevent  birds  from  flying  over  your  head,  but  you  need  not  let  them 
make  nests  in  your  hair". 

He  first  conducted  his  school  in  the  old  American  House,  then  in  his 
home  on  the  corner  of  West  North  Street  and  Vail  Street,  now  the  home 
of  Miss  Hattie  Goodfellow  and  Mrs.  Grace  Merriam.  Later  he  used  the 
upper  floor  of  the  John  B.  Moderwell  drug  store  on  Main  Street,  and  still 
later  returned  to  his  home. 

Irving  S.  Pettis,  in  the  early  70's  conducted  a  private  school  at  his 
home  on  East  Main  Street. 

During  part  of  the  60's,  70's  and  80's,  a  German  school  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Teutonia  Society.  This  school  was  held  in  a  build- 
ing at  the  southeast  corner  of  North  Street  and  South  Russell  Avenue. 
The  common  branches  were  taught  in  the  German  language,  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  school  being  to  give  its  students  instruction  in  that 
language  and  to  keep  alive  the  German  traditions.    In  the  summers  only 
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morning  sessions  were  held.  These  were  attended  by  many  students  from 
the  public  school  who  came  to  learn  the  German  language.  Among  the 
teachers  who  carried  on  this  school  were  John  Fischer,  Alfred  Beck,  Fred- 
erick Berger,  Alfred  Ritterbusch  and  Louise  Singleman.  While  the  present 
South  Side  Grade  school  was  being  erected,  this  German  school  building 
was  occupied  by  one  of  the  public  school  grades. 

At  various  times  ladies  with  special  training  have  carried  on  private 
kindergartens.  Among  them  were  Miss  Zimmerman,  Jean  Luther  and 
Margaret  Andrews. 

as  the  parochial  schools  conducted  by  the  German  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  Churches  are  covered  in  the  histories  of  those  churches,  they  are 
only  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  Darnall,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Public  Schools,  refers  to  the  North- 
western Normal,  and  its  relation  to  and  effect  upon  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. This  school  was  established  by  William  J.  Cook  and  Wyandotte  J. 
Stevens  in  1883,  beginning  its  first  term  on  September  4th  of  that  year.  The 
fine  old  home  which  had  been  erected  by  Major  James  M.  Allan  was 
purchased  by  citizens  of  Geneseo  for  the  Normal,  and  was  fitted  up  for 
school  purposes.  Later  two  other  buildings  were  erected,  one  to  be  used 
also  for  school  purposes  and  the  other  for  the  home  of  the  president.  The 
Normal  immediately  drew  a  large  attendance  from  surrounding  towns,  as 
well  as  from  Geneseo,  and  during  its  twelve  years  sent  out  hundreds  of 
well  trained  and  well  equipped  teachers.  Many  of  its  graduates,  too, 
entered  colleges  and  universities.  Its  founders  impressed  their  own  per- 
sonalities strongly  upon  the  school  and  its  students,  and  from  the  opening 
of  the  school  until  almost  its  close,  were  the  force  which  made  it  grow 
and  flourish.  Prof.  Cook  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect,  forceful  character 
and  good  business  judgment.  Prof.  Stevens  was  a  man  of  scholarly 
attainments,  and  possessed  of  a  lovable  personality  which  made  him  the 
idol  of  his  students.  Prof.  Campbell,  a  man  of  much  the  same  type  as 
Prof.  Stevens,  was  with  the  school  during  its  later  years.  All  were  fine 
teachers,  and  together  gave  the  Normal  a  high  position  as  an  educational 
institution.  Growing  competition  from  the  High  School  and  from  the 
Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute,  however,  made  its  long  continuance  impos- 
sible, and  in  1894  it  closed. 

The  Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute  was  chartered  by  the  state  in  1883, 
and  opened  its  doors  in  September,  1884.  Money  was  contributed  by  the 
citizens  of  Geneseo  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  the  three-story  brick 
building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  State  and  Main  Streets,  which  had 
once  belonged  to  and  been  occupied  by  the  First  National  Bank.  The 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  took 
the  school  under  its  auspices  and  made  annual  contributions  toward  its 
maintenance,  it  being  the  first  academy  so  sponsored  by  that  Board.  Later 
other  properties  were  acquired  by  purchase  and  by  gift.  The  entire  north 
half  of  the  block  across  Main  Street  from  the  park,  was  purchased,  and  on 
it  was  erected,  in  1891,  the  fine  building  now  owned  by  the  Geneseo 
Soldiers  Memorial  Association,  and  occupied  by  the  American  Legion  and 
its  auxiliary.  This  building  was  the  gift  of  Charles  Atkinson,  of  Moline, 
and,  until  its  sale  to  the  Memorial  Association,  was  known  as  Atkinson 
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Hall.  It  was  used  by  the  music  department  of  the  school,  and  for  com- 
mencements and  other  public  gatherings.  The  school  also  owned  other 
properties  at  various  times  during  its  history.   , 

Rev.  N.  W.  Thornton  was  the  first  principal,  holding  that  position  from 
the  founding  of  the  school  until  1897.  He  returned  in  1913,  and  again 
served  as  principal,  until  the  school  closed  in  1922.  He  was,  therefore,  at 
the  head  of  Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute  during  twenty-two  of  its  thirty- 
nine  years  of  activity.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  both  as  a  teacher,  as  an 
organizer  and  as  a  financier,  and  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  school  he 
served  so  long  and  faithfully.  His  name  and  that  of  his  school  are  insep- 
arably joined  in  the  history  of  Geneseo. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1897  by  J.  F.  Casebeer,  who  already  had  been 
with  the  school  as  a  teacher  of  science  and  elocution  for  eleven  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  outstanding  attainments  as  a  teacher.  Like  Prof.  Stevens 
of  the  Normal,  he  had  a  most  engaging  personality,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  deeply  loved  teachers  in  Geneseo's  long  history  of  good  teachers.  His 
old  pupils  still  feel  a  tug  at  their  heartstrings  when  they  think  of  "Casey". 
He  was  succeeded  in  1900  by  S.  Hope  Thompson,  1900-1905,  George  T. 
Palmer,  1905-1906,  Gus  A.  Brown,  1907-1908,  Frank  E.  Rice,  1908-1913. 
All  of  these  were  men  of  character  and  ability,  Profs.  Thompson  and  Rice, 
during  their  longer  terms,  doing  exceptionally  good  work.  The  iife  of  a 
principal  of  Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute  was  no  sinecure.  He  must  not  only 
be  a  good  teacher,  disciplinarian  and  executive,  but  also  a  skilled  financier. 

The  school  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had  many  excellent  teachers, 
some  of  them  young  men  and  women  just  out  of  college  who  brought  to 
their  work  a  zest  and  enthusiasm  which  they  somehow  imparted  to  their 
students.  They  cannot  all  be  mentioned  but  this  sketch  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  being  made  of  Lucy  Magee,  Susan  Hosford,  Lelia 
White,  Stella  Chapman,  Eudora  Smith,  Sarah  Pratt,  Asa  Chapman,  Mar- 
garet Stuart,  Gustav  Meyer,  J.  C.  Thompson,  Emma  Fisk,  Herbert  Reherd, 
Ethel  Crosier,  Nellie  Hanna,  Charles  Baird  and  Iva  Evans. 

The  Institute,  or  as  it  was  usually  called,  G.  C.  I.,  flourished  through 
the  80's  and  90's  and  early  1900's,  its  attendance  during  the  winter  term 
sometimes  being  150  or  more.  Later  the  number  of  students  grew  smaller, 
although  it  continued  to  maintain  a  good  attendance  to  the  end. 

During  the  90's  and  early  1900's,  summer  schools  for  teachers  were 
conducted  which  were  largely  attended. 

Another  activity  of  the  school  was  its  newspaper,  the  Collegiate  Herald, 
which  for  many  years  appeared  monthly.  The  Normal  also  had  its  paper, 
the  Normal  Worker.  These  two  papers  represented  their  schools  in  various 
ways. 

In  1913,  Herbert  Rucker,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  was 
employed  by  the  Institute  and  began  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  This,  it 
is  believed,  was  the  first  agricultural  course  offered  in  Henry  County. 

The  class  of  1887  left  to  the  school  a  large  granite  boulder  which  it 
brought  in  from  north  of  Geneseo,  and  which  now  stands  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  park.  On  one  side  of  this  boulder  are  carved  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  class.  On  the  other  side  a  tablet  was  placed  in  this 
centennial  year,  bearing  this  inscription: 
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GENESEO    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE 

THE      GENESEO     COLLEGIATE      INSTITUTE     WAS      FOUNDED      IN      1884      BY     THE 
PRESBYTERIAN      CHURCH      OF     THE      UNITED     STATES     AND     THE    CITIZENS    OF 
GENESEO    "FOR    THE    PROMOTION     OF    HIGHER     CHRISTIAN     EDUCATION" 
THE    ACADEMIC    BUILDING    WAS    ON    THE    CORNER    TO    THE    EAST    THE    CONSER- 
VATORY   OF    MUSIC    AND    AUDITORIUM    ON    THE    CORNER    TO    THE   SOUTH 
IT    PROSPERED    FOR     MANY    YEARS     AND     CLOSED    IN      1922  THIS     TABLET 

IS  DEDICATED  BY  THE  ALUMNI  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  NORBURY  W  THORNTON 
PRINCIPAL  FOR  22  YEARS  THE  TEACHERS  AND  SUPPORTERS  WHO  ACHIEVED 
THE     PURPOSE    FOR    WHICH    THIS    INSTITUTION    WAS     FOUNDED  A    D    1936 

The  presence  of  these  private  schools  has  done  much  for  Geneseo  in 
a  business  way.  Hundreds,  probably  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
thousands,  of  boys  and  girls  were  brought  here  by  them,  and  they  were 
the  cause  of  many  families  moving  to  Geneseo.  But  their  greatest  value 
to  the  community  was  not  in  the  business  they  brought.  They  stimulated 
the  public  school  system  and  were  one  of  the  strong  cultural  factors  which 
have  made  Geneseo  the  community  it  is.  There  are  today  many  men  and 
women  in  Geneseo  and  the  nearby  territory,  as  well  as  many  in  the  far 
places  of  the  earth,  who  cherish  the  memory  of  these  schools. 
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INTRODUCTION 
By    Eliza    Shaw    Stamm 

Social  relations  enter  into  all  phases  of  living  together.  It  is  often 
hard  to  draw  the  line  between  social  and  business  interviews,  or  to  define 
what  church  activity  is  social  and  what  religious. 

To  consider  that  the  field  of  social  life  in  Geneseo  can  be  covered  by 
a  history,  if  it  could  be  written,  of  organizations  for  the  past  one  hundred 
years,  is  incorrect.  There  have  been  many  people  whose  names  have  never 
been  written  on  the  roll  of  any  group.  Much  valuable  effort  has  never 
been  recorded.  If  we  could  weigh  the  worth  of  the  unseen;  unheard,  un- 
written undercurrent  of  human  feeling,  which  has  bound  this  community 
together  for  a  century,  what  a  reading  we  would  have  on  the  scale  beam 
of  time! 

A  young  man,  whose  home  is  on  the  high  seas,  treasures  the  good  book 
given  him,  when  a  little  boy,  by  a  friend  who  loved  boys.  A  grey-haired 
woman  still  sings  from  the  "Gospel  Hymns,"  with  which  a  neighbor  sup- 
plied her,  when  a  young  girl.  Years  do  not  obliterate  the  taste,  sweet  to 
a  sick  girl,  of  a  stalk  of  celery  given  from  the  winter's  store,  when  celery 
was  not  to  be  found  in  winter  markets. 

A  story  told  to  a  child  lingers  in  the  mind,  until  she  is  a  mother  of 
another  child. 

Many  a  life  has  been  saved  to  Geneseo  by  the  neighbor  nurse,  who 
counted  not  the  hours  spent  at  a  bedside. 

If  a  regular  fee  had  been  charged  for  all  professional  services,  freely 
bestowed,  by  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  (could  the  sum  be  collected  into 
one  fund),  a  professional  school  could  be  built,  endowed  and  maintained  in 
Geneseo.  But  we  could  not  afford  to  exchange  for  such  an  institution,  the 
human  value  of  a  century  of  kindly  ministrations. 

We  can  not,  in  the  following  records,  incorporate  all  of  the  social 
groups,  which  have  been  sources  of  inspiration  toward  progress.  There 
have  been  musical  organizations,  making  happier  the  whole  community. 
At  present  there  are  a  number  of  these,  among  them  the  Geneseo  Bands. 
In  earlier  days  Mr.  Bert  Woodyatt  was  the  leader,  also  William  Stewart.  Of 
later  time,  the  names  of  Messrs.  Albert  and  Gus  L.  Miller  and  Mr.  Perry 
Sand  have  been  prominent. 

Choruses  have  come  and  gone.  Connected  with  these,  as  leaders,  have 
been  the  names  of  Messrs.  Thomas,  Stabler,  Thompson,  Lieberknecht, 
McConnell.  Mr.  C.  F.  McConnell  is  now  directing  a  group  of  thirty-seven 
male  voices.  Mr.  Charles  Rivenburg  is  president  of  a  chorus  of  125 
mixed  voices.  This  chorus  is  sponsored  by  the  Geneseo  Music  Club,  of 
which  Mrs.  Phineas  Morrow  is  president,  its  purpose  being  the  study  of  the 
old  masters  of  music. 

The  following  sketches  may  include  matter  of  historic  value.  They 
may  be  of  greater  value  to  the  reader  in  suggesting  groups  unmentionecl, 
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and  ties  unbroken,  which  will  be  a  pleasure  to  recall,  while  we  are  together 
celebrating  our  centennial  anniversary,  and,  a  comfort  to  think  of  in  years 

to  come. 


WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    TEMPERANCE    UNION 
By    Eliza   Shaw   Stamm 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  probably  the  oldest  women's  organization  of  a  civic 
nature  in  Geneseo.  Since  its  beginning  in  1874  to  the  present  time,  more 
than  sixty-two  years,  it  has  had  only  eight  presidents,  a  remarkable  record 
in  leadership.  They  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  John  T.  Pierce,  1874-1875;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Steele  Taylor,  1875-1876;  Mrs.  Harriet  Cone  Miller,  1876-1915 
with  the  exception  of  a  year  or  two  during  which  Mrs.  Martha  K.  Graves 
was  president;  Mrs.  Hattie  Waite,  1915-1922;  Miss  Laura  Waite,  1922-1923; 
Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Sieben,  1923-1935;  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Sand,  1935 — . 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  became  a  corporate  body  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  January  27,  1892. 

Too  much  praise  and  respect  cannot  be  said  of  the  long  and  faithful 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Miller.  For  years  she  was  the  impelling  force  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  spite  of  derision  of  tavern  keepers,  in  spite  of  mis- 
understanding and  lack  of  appreciation  of  friends,  she  plodded  on  toward 
her  high  ideal  of  true  citizenship  in  public  service,  saying,  "I  would  rather 
be  here  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  than  at  the  time  of  victory." 

Another  loyal,  untiring  worker  was  Mrs.  Hattie  N.  Waite.  She  replied 
to  a  disheartened  helper,  "When  we  are  not  marching,  we  are  marking 
time,  ready  to  move  any  minute." 

The  third  president,  who  held  office  for  a  long  period,  is  Mrs.  Hattie  E. 
Sieben,  an  efficient  officer,  who  endeared  herself  to  W.  C.  T.  U.  members 
by  her  kind  and  faithful  service  for  more  than  ten  years. 

At  the  present  time  the  organization  has  the  honor  having  on  its 
roll  of  active  members  one  charter  member,  Mrs.  Myra.  Godfrey. 

The  later  history  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  seems  to  pale  before  the  earnest, 
brave  efforts  of  our  mothers.  However,  we  have  a  power  that  some  of 
them  did  not  have.  We  have  been  given  the  ballot  to  use  or  not  to  use 
for  the  good  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment,  temperance  women  canvassed  the  town  with  petitions  against 
repeal.  At  local  elections,  when  the  wet  and  dry  question  has  been  many 
times  the  predominant  issue,  W.  C.  T.  U.  women  have  been  vigilant  in 
every  womanly  and  legitimate  manner,  in  helping  the  dry  cause. 

One  of  the  long  time  customs  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  to  take  charge, 
annually,  of  one  of  the  summer  union  church  services.  True  to  their 
predecessors,  the  ministers  of  the  Ministerial  Alliance  cheerfully  co- 
operate with  us.  The  church  members  hospitably  open  their  doors  to 
us  for  regular  or  special  meetings.  The  Young  People's  Church  Federation, 
in  its  outspoken  position  on  temperance,  is  a  source  of  present  pride,  and 
hope  for  the  future.  We  have  the  kindly  assistance  of  some  of  the 
professional  and  business  men  and  women,  who  freely  tender  us  profes- 
sional advice,  both  legal  and  medical,  and  give  us  a  lift  at  every  turn. 

There  is  cooperation  between  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  rural  and  public 
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school  teachers,  and  principals  of  school  intemperance  instruction,  also 
in  the  preparation  of  medal  contests,  and  in  securing  temperance  lecturers. 
All  of  these  efforts  have  been,  and  are,  a  power  for  good  in  the  education 
of  young  people,  regarding  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  excellent  pictures  of  Frances 
E.  Willard  have  been  given  to  each  of  the  buildings  of  our  public  schools. 
Mrs.  Mary  Shaw  Jaques,  formerly  of  the  Geneseo  W.  C.  T.  U.  now  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  made  presentation  address,  telling  the  children  of  the  re- 
markable character  and  career  of  Miss  Willard.  Many  of  the  children 
had  never  heard  of  this  noted  woman,  whose  memory  is  honored  by  the 
nation  in  our  Hall  of  Fame. 

For  years  a  Flower  Mission  Day  has  been  observed  annually  on  June 
9th  at  the  Henry  County  Farm,  when  flowers  and  fruits,  music  and  helpful 
words  are  offered  to,  and  gratefully  received,  by  the  residents  of  our 
County  Home.  The  Flower  Mission  work  goes  on  throughout  the  year, 
remembering  shut-ins,  the  bereaved  and  lonely. 

The  meetings  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  held  the  third  Friday  of  the  month, 
for  twelve  months,  bespeak  fidelity.  Mrs.  Mabel  Sand  is  our  president. 
The  membership  is  eighty.  At  every  meeting  there  is  presented  a  well 
prepared  program.  Addresses  are  made  by  members  and  speakers,  either 
from  Geneseo  or  elsewhere,  pertaining  to  some  phase  of  temperance  in- 
struction and  active  work.  Usually  several  young  friends  enliven  our 
programs  with  song  and  recitation. 

The  organization,  is  and  always  has  been,  a  living  and  acting  force  in 
Geneseo  and  Henry  County.  We  stand  loyal  to  our  Motto,  "For  God  and 
Home  and  Every  Land,"  striving  toward  our  aim,  "Law  Enforcement  for 
the  United  States  and  Prohibition  for  the  World." 


COLUMBIAN    CLUB 
By   Nellie  Casey 

In  the  Geneseo  Republic  of  June  13,  1930,  appeared  a  history  of  the 
Columbian  Club  from  its  beginning  in  1892  to  1930.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Susie  Berner  for  this  history  and  are  glad  to  have  it  for  use  in  the 
Centennial  Magazine.     The  following  is  copied  from  that  paper: 

Carrying  an  enviable  record  of  community  service  throughout  its 
thirty-eight  years  of  existence  in  Geneseo,  the  Columbian  Club  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  outstanding  organizations  of  the  city.  To  Mrs.  Helen 
Rockwell  goes  credit  for  founding  the  club,  for  it  was  due  to  her  untiring 
efforts  that  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  home  of  Miss  Emma  Chapin, 
in  September  1892,  with  thirty-one  women  as  charter  members.  Other 
outstanding  personalities  in  early  club  work  were  Margaret  Shaw,  Anna 
Leiberknecht,  Ella  Sawyer,  Clara  Dickson,  Edith  Dunham  Foster  and  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Miller. 

The  name,  Columbian  Club,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  the  club's 
first  year  of  study  was  devoted  to  art  in  preparation  for  the  Columbian 
exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago  the  following  year.  It  was  a  popular 
name  at  that  time  for  study  clubs  as  well  as  other  enterprises. 

There  was  no  formal  organization  for  the  first  few  months,   but  a 
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program  committee  was  elected  to  choose  subjects  for  study.  The  consti- 
tution was  adopted  on  September  13,  1894,  and  officers  were  elected  the 
25th  of  the  following  month. 

In  1900  the  club  applied  for  membership  in  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Fourteen  years  later  the  Columbian  Club  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifteenth  District  Organization  of  clubs  and  in  1923  it  joined 
the  general  federation.  The  club  has  also  been  active  in  the  county  fed- 
eration since  its  founding  in  1920. 

The  Columbian  Club  has  always  evidenced  a  lively  interest  in  local 
affairs  as  a  few  cases  will  illustrate.  In  the  records  of  March  24,  1898, 
there  appears  the  motion  of  Miss  Octavia  Parsons  that  the  Columbian 
Club  go  in  a  body  to  vote  at  the  coming  school  election.  October  31,  1901, 
it  was  voted  to  use  $50.00  toward  furnishing  the  servants'  room  in  the  J. 
C.  Hammond  City  Hospital. 

In  cooperation  with  other  clubs  in  Illinois,  it  supported  the  Child 
Labor  law  and  the  one  regarding  the  establishment  of  state  colonies  for 
epileptics.  Later  it  urged  preservation  of  the  White  Pine  Forest  in  Ogle 
County. 

Since  1910,  when  $30.00  was  given  towards  its  establishment,  regular 
contributions  have  been  made  toward  the  support  of  the  Park  Ridge  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls.  Annual  contributions  have  also  been  sent  to  the 
Chicago  Women's  Shelter.  The  club  cooperates  with  the  Henry  County 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  its  annual  roll  call  for  members. 

The  civic  department  sponsors  the  Christmas  seal  sale  each  year  and 
carries  on  relief  work  among  the  needy  families  in  the  community.  Educa- 
tional campaigns  for  diphtheria  immunization,  better  teeth  and  Good 
Book  week  have  been  sponsored  in  addition  to  numerous  other  projects. 
The  Columbian  Club  initiated  the  first  Armistice  Day  program  in  1927  in 
cooperation  with  other  patriotic  organizations. 

The  Columbian  Club  is  succeeding  in  an  admirable  fashion  in  realiz- 
ing the  object  of  which  it  was  organized. 

Adding  to  what  has  already  been  written,  the  Columbian  Club,  being 
federated  with  county,  district  and  state  organizations,  has  carried  out,  in 
so  far  as  the  character  of  the  club  permitted,  the  work  outlined  by  the 
Federation.  While  doing  this,  we  have  kept  the  identity  of  the  club  as  that 
of  a  study  group,  and  also  have  aimed  to  do  what  we  could  for  our  civic 
betterment,  locally  and  nationally. 

In  the  last  six  years  we  have  entertained  the  annual  County  and  Dis- 
trict Conventions.  Mrs.  Annette  Young,  a  Columbian  Club  member,  has 
served  ably  as  both  county  and  district  chairman.  Through  her  efforts  a 
great  interest  had  been  aroused  throughout  the  state  in  marking  Indian 
trails.  The  Henry  County  Board  of  Supervisors  has  contributed  $200.00  to 
help  in  this  work.  Judge  Charles  G.  Davis  of  Geneseo,  has  cooperated  with 
us  and  obtained  valuable  information  for  us.  The  design  for  plaques,  as 
markers  to  be  placed  at  important  crossings  of  these  trails,  has  already 
been  selected.  The  plaques  have  not  yet  been  installed. 

Beginning  in  1930  the  club  has  sponsored  the  Girl  Scout  movement 
in  Geneseo.  We  have  assisted  financially,  as  we  were  able,  and  cooperat- 
ed with  the  leaders  in  all  their  projects,  such  as  paper  campaigns,  art 
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plays,   camping  activities.   Miss  Minnie  Priebe  deserves  much  praise  for 
the  service  in  this  civic  work. 

We  have  been  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  school  nurse  in  seeing  that 
underprivileged  children  had  proper  glasses.  Tooth  brushes  have  been  furn- 
ished. Financial  aid  has  been  given  in  purchasing  an  adequate  machine  for 
testing  eyes. 

Two  years  ago  all  children  on  relief  were  remembered  with  toys,  candy 
and  fruit  at  Christmas  time. 

One  crippled  child,  living  beyond  township  limits,  has  had  her  library 
membership  maintained  by  the  club. 

Through  our  sponsorship  for  several  years,  children  sent  out  by  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago,  have  had  two  weeks  of  recreation  in  Geneseo 
hemes. 

School  children  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have  taken  part  in 
poster  contests  under  the  art  department  of  the  State  Federation.  This 
year  Geneseo  received  honorable  mention  in  the  district.  The  club  has  given 
the  children  prizes  each  year  to  stimulate  interest  in  artistic  effort. 

We  have  contributed  to  The  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  The 
Chicago  Womans  Shelter,  Ex-service  Veterans  and  The  Park  Ridge  School 
for  Girls,  a  Federation  project. 

Wayside  tree  planting  of  state  roads  and  National  Conservation  plant- 
ing of  trees  have  also  claimed  our  interest. 

Each  year  we  have  contributed  to  an  Indian  scholarship  fund  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youth  to  work  among  their  own  people. 

Our  regular  Thursday  morning  meetings  are  still  given  over  to  pro- 
grams of  interest  and  instruction.  Each  year  we  have  had  an  outstand- 
ing book  reviewed.  Mrs.  Nellie  Darnall  has  given  us  some  fine  programs 
in  this  way.  Outstanding  dramas  have  been  reviewed  also.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Weimer,  Miss  Maude  Andrews  and  Mrs.  Loma  Hoy  have  interpreted  some 
of  our  best  plays. 

Our  local  physicians  and  attorneys  at  law  and  ministers  have  co- 
operated in  bringing  us  subjects  in  their  various  fields.  Outside  speakers 
have  brought  knowledge  of  other  lands,  art  and  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
home  beautiful. 

Dr.  Raymond  Dobbs,  our  local  naturalist,  has  given  us  scholarly  ad- 
dresses. 

The  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  club's  history  was  observed  by 
presenting  programs  on  progress  during  these  years  in  education,  elec- 
tricity and  transportation. 

The  social  side  of  our  lives  has  not  been  neglected.  Three  social  events 
a  year  is  the  general  order:  An  opening  event,  a  Christmas  Vesper  Service 
and  a  May  Breakfast.  The  last  closes  the  year's  work,  with  reports  of  the 
year's  activities  and  something  good  in  the  v/ay  of  drama  and  music. 

Either  a  spring  or  fall  flower  show  is  an  annual  event,  which  brings 
together  the  lovers  of  flowers  from  the  entire  community. 

The  charter  members  were  Miss  Emma  Chapin,  Mrs.  Hannah  Dean 
Miller,  Mrs.  Helen  Pratt  Antes,  Miss  Octavia  Parsons,  Mrs.  Mercy  W. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wood,  Miss  Hattie  Goodfellow,  Mrs.  Abbie  Steele 
Fisher,  Miss  Susan  Hosford,  Mrs.  Myrtle  H.  Hosford,  Mrs.  W.  C.  West, 
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Miss  Clara  Wood,  Miss  Ella  White,  Mrs.  Sarah  French  Hoit,  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Bland,  Mrs.  Helen  Walker  Rockwell,  Mrs.  Martha  Taylor  McChesney,  Mrs. 
Edith  Dunham  Foster,  Mrs.  Allie  Herman,  Mrs.  Julia  Bale  McArthur,  Mrs. 
Meriam  Hinman  Spencer,  Mrs.  Lucy  Andrews  Shaw,  Miss  Phoebe  Shep- 
ard,  Miss  Delia  Trauger,  Mrs.  Ella  Hume  Taylor,  Mrs.  Carrie  Loring  Dun- 
ham, Mrs.  Clara  McLellan  Richmond,  Mrs.  Anna  Fehlman  Lieberknecht, 
Miss  Minnie  Schuck,  Miss  Margaret  Shaw,  Miss  Odella  Blackiston,  Mrs. 
Martha  Wadleigh  Tilton,  Mrs.  Josephine  Miller,  Mrs.  Annie  Remington, 
Miss  Eliza  Shaw,  Mrs.  Nellie  Myhill  Martin,  Miss  Minnie  Way  and  Mrs. 
James  Orr. 

The  past  presidents  are  Miss  Emma  Chapin,  1893-97;  Miss  Octavia  Par- 
sons, 1897-98;  Mrs.  Clara  Dickson,  1898-99;  Miss  Emma  Chapin,  1899-03; 
Miss  Eliza  Shaw,  1903-05;  Mrs.  Helen  Rockwell,  1905-06;  Mrs.  Telia  Cook, 
1906-07;  Mrs.  Jessie  Brown,  1907-08;  Miss  Margaret  Shaw,  1908-09;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Gorham,  1909-10;  Mrs.  Clara  Dickson,  1910-11;  Mrs.  Emily  Rice, 
1911-13;  Mrs.  Anna  Lieberknecht,  1913-16;  Mrs.  Ada  Hines,  1916-17;  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Hosford,  1917-18;  Mrs.  Eliza  Stamm,  1918-19;  Mrs.  Lillian  Deming, 
1919-22;  Miss  Nellie  Hanna,  1922  (Resigned);  Mrs.  Nellie  Darnall,  1922-25; 
Mrs.  Flora  Campbell,  1925-26;  Miss  Sophia  Grant,  1926-27;  Mrs.  Susie  Ber- 
ner,  1927-29;  Mrs.  Louise  White,  1929-31;  Mrs.  Katharine  Arzinger,  1931- 
33;  Mrs.  LaVerne  Allen,  1933-35;  Mrs.  Nellie  Casey,  1935-37. 

The  honorary  members  are  Mrs.  Nine  Claycomb,  Mrs.  Telia  Cook, 
Mrs.  Emma  Davis,  Miss  Grace  Deming,  Mrs.  Edith  Foster,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  Minnie  Greene,  Miss  Lydia  Colby,  Mrs.  Susan  Harper,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Kidney,  Mrs.  Emily  Rice,  and  Miss  Flora  White. 


OUTING    CLUB 
By  Phineas  Morrow 

During  the  summer  of  1912,  picnic  suppers  were  being  served  on  the 
grounds  near  the  City  pumping  station  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  just 
north  of  Geneseo.  After  supper,  the  parties  would  stroll  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal  and  invariably  they  would  linger  on  the  high  knoll  east  of  the 
pumping  station  on  the  property  of  John  N.  Miller.  More  than  once  it  was 
remarked,  "Wouldn't  this  be  an  ideal  spot  for  a  club  house?"  It  cannot 
be  said  whether  the  ladies  or  the  men  were  the  strongest  moving  spirits, 
but  soon  a  group  organized  the  Geneseo  Outing  Club  and  purchased  thir- 
teen acres  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  well  shaded  with  native  oak  trees. 
The  minutes  of  the  early  meetings  in  the  fall  of  1912  reveal  the  following 
officers  elected:  J.  A.  Bradley,  President;  Arthur  Cook,  Vice  President;  C. 
M.  Morton,  L.  E.  Gorham,  J.  H.  White,  E.  E.  Rail,  J.  D.  Wood,  J.  A.  Brad- 
ley and  Arthur  Cook,  Directors.  Phineas  Morrow  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  club,  in  which  capacity  he  served  twenty  years.  A 
building  committee,  consisting  of  James  Kidney,  E.  F.  Dilenbeck  and  Roy 
Leibee,  soon  submitted  plans  for  a  club  house  and  a  contract  was  let  to 
Alex  Clark  for  approximately  $5000.00  in  May,  1913.  During  the  build- 
ing of  the  club  house,  many  of  the  charter  members  of  the  club  spent  all 
their  spare  time  helping  to  beautify  the  grounds  and  hauling  gravel  for 
the  bathing  beach. 
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Some  of  the  members  of  the  club  suggested  that  this  club  property  be 
made  a  public  park  or  community  play  ground  for  the  City,  but  a  majority 
favored  the  private  club  idea  with  membership  dues  low  enough  to  make 
the  club  available  to  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  community.  A  daily 
rental  was  fixed  so  that  the  schools,  churches  and  families  have  been  able 
to  use  the  grounds  frequently  for  picnics.  The  club  has  been  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  4th  of  July  and  other  public  occasions.  The  boy  scouts  and 
girl  scouts  have  been  extended  generous  privileges  in  the  use  of  the  swim- 
ming facilities. 

From  time  to  time  the  club  house  has  been  improved  with  porches, 
playground  equipment,  tennis  courts,  roque  courts  and  bath  houses.  The 
road  into  the  club  was  paved.  In  1923  a  group  of  members  of  the  club 
formed  the  Geneseo  Golf  Club  and  purchased  thirty  acres  joining  the  Out- 
ing Club  property  from  Henry  Pobanz  and  Theo.  Erdman  for  a  golf  course, 
v/hich  was  improved  and  has  been  maintained  as  a  nine-hole  golf  course 
ever  since.  All  together,  at  least  $30,000.00  has  been  invested  in  the  club 
properties.  Most  of  the  funds  were  secured  by  loans  of  $100.00  each  from 
members  or  others  which  have  been  partly  retired. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  club  is  alive  with  activity.  Club  din- 
ners and  private  group  dinners  are  frequent.  Tennis,  horseshoe,  croquet, 
and  golf  tournaments  are  held.  Ladies  card  parties,  club  card  parties  and 
dances  for  the  younger  people  are  scheduled  regularly.  Five  croquet  courts, 
built  as  roque  courts,  are  filled  every  night  that  weather  permits  with  many 
spectators  enjoying  a  social  time.  Boating,  canoeing,  skating,  and  to- 
boggan sliding  are  popular  in  season. 

The  original  annual  membership  dues  were  $25.00  for  the  Outing  Club 
and  $25.00  for  the  Golf  Club,  which  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time, 
and  are  now  $15.00  for  the  Outing  Club  and  $15.00  for  the  Golf  Club,  or 
$25.00  for  one  joint  membership.  Lower  rates  are  given  for  individual  mem- 
berships. The  clubs  have  maintained  an  annual  membership  of  approxim- 
ately three  hundred. 

The  location  of  the  club  grounds  is  ideal  in  being  so  close  to  town  and 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  water  from  the  Illinois-Mississippi  Canal.  Cap- 
tain L.  L.  Wheeler,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  canal  at  the  time  the  club  was 
organized,  often  said  he  considered  this  location  the  best  and  prettiest  on 
the  canal.  He  held  an  honorary  membership  in  the  club  and  frequently 
stopped  his  private  boat  to  visit  the  club.  He  was  generous  in  granting  the 
use  of  barges  and  gravel  in  improving  the  beach. 

The  present  officers  are  C.  H.  Atwood,  President;  A.  H.  Hoeft,  Vice- 
President  Frank  G.  Weston,  George  Smith,  Louis  Reher,  John  Greenwood 
and  Earl  Fassett,  Directors.  Charles  Hanford  is  Secretary-Treasurer.  The 
officers  and  directors  of  the  club  have  rendered  an  unselfish  public  ser- 
vice to  this  community  in  managing  this  club  for  the  good  of  the  communi- 
ty. This  club  can  be  considered  a  community  asset  in  making  it  possible 
for  so  many  people  to  meet  socially  and  have  the  benefit  of  outdoor  sports. 
The  club  is  considered  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Geneseo  and  will  no  doubt 
be  maintained  for  years  to  come. 
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NORTHWEST  CLUB 
By   Jessie    Freeman    Lewis 

On  January  27th,  1913,  the  Northwest  Club  began  its  existence,  creat- 
ed by  women  in  the  country  neighborhood  northwest  of  Geneseo,  by  women 
who  felt  the  need  and  had  the  desire  to  meet  for  the  pleasure  of  social  in- 
tercourse and  advancement  in  science  and  literature. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  first  meeting  was  Water.  The  name 
given  to  the  club  was  Northwest  Club  but  in  some  way  the  two  words  do- 
mestic science  were  incorporated  into  the  name  and  for  a  long  time  it  was 
known  as  the  North-West  Domestic  Science  Club.  Quite  recently  the  two 
words  were  eliminated  and  the  club  regained  its  birthright. 

A  club  motto  was  adopted:  "Be  good  and  do  good  to  all  people." 

In  November  1913  the  club  voted  to  give  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Farm- 
ers Institute,  a  custom  which  has  been  observed  for  many  years. 

In  1921  the  club  sent  a  delegate  to  the  State  Fair  school  paying  one 
half  of  the  expenses.  The  first  delegate  was  Mrs.  Mabel  Ferguson,  twice 
president,  who  has  given  liberally  of  her  time  and  ability  in  helpfulness  to 
the  interests  of  the  club. 

Mrs.  Ruth  DePauw,  whom  we  are  proud  to  honor  and  claim  as  our 
own,  is  now  a  scheduled  speaker  of  the  Household  Science  Department  of 
the  Farmers  Institute.  In  1930  the  club  became  a  member  of  the  County 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

As  the  years  come  and  go  the  club  has  adhered  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  founded,  at  times  stressing  one  line  of  work  more  than  an- 
other but  always  keeping  in  mind  the  finer  things  that  tend  to  the  better- 
ment of  a  home.  We  have  had  outside  speakers,  Mrs.  Eliza  Stamm,  Mrs. 
Mary  Brown,  Mrs.  Clara  Murphy  and  others,  each  presenting  an  interest- 
ing topic 

The  young  people  of  our  families  have  added  to  our  pleasure  by  readings, 
musical  numbers  and  kindly  acts.  Our  programs  consist  of  book  reviews, 
round  table  discussions,  travel,  hooked  rug  demonstrations,  papers  on  wom- 
an's civic  responsibilities  of  today,  gardens,  art,  music  and  some  household 
science.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month,  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  The  club  is  a  closed  club  numbering  twenty-four,  two 
hostesses  for  each  meeting.  Meetings  are  held  in  the  homes  of  members. 
Dues  25c  yearly. 

Officers  for  the  year  1936  are:  President,  Mrs.  Lorna  Stadel;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Georgia  Taylor;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elsie  Hoeft;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Holmstrom. 


HOME    MAKERS    CLUB 
By  Nellie  E.  Ward 

The  East  Domestic  Science  Club  was  organized  Aug.  3,  1906  with  ten 
ladies  present,  three  of  whom  still  remain  members.  The  purpose  of  the 
club  has  been  study  and  mutual  improvement.  For  the  first  few  years 
text  books  were  used  on  subjects  such  as  "Chemistry  of  the  Household," 
"Food   and   Dietetics"   and   "Home   Nursing."   Later   miscellaneous   topics 
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have  been  used.  Special  social  functions  are  held  at  a  Christmas  party  in 
December,  guest  day  with  a  one  o'clock  luncheon  in  February  and  a  family 
party  in  June. 

The  club  has  contributed  to  different  worthy  causes.  To  the  Child- 
ren's Home  in  Council  Bluffs,  to  the  Shelter  for  Women  and  Girls  in  Chica- 
go, to  the  Park  Ridge  School  for  Girls,  to  the  Illinois  Farmers  Institute 
and  during  the  war  the  club  did  its  share  of  relief  work.  A  few  years  ago 
the  club  name  was  changed  to  Home  Makers  Club. 

The  club,  soon  to  start  on  the  30th  year  of  study  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions, has  a  present  membership  of  twenty-four.  Mrs.  Jennie  Lewis,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Ward  are  charter  members. 

Officers  for  1936-37  are:  President,  Nellie  Bennett,  Vice-President, 
Letha  Wiesjahn,  Sec.  and  Treas.  Lola  Klavohn. 

Members  for  1936  are:  Mrs.  Eva  Anderson,  Mrs.  Nellie  Bennett,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Bishop,  Mrs.  Eva  Goreth,  Mrs.  Edna  Keag,  Mrs.  Marion  Keag,  Mrs. 
Hilda  Klavohn,  Mrs.  Lola  Klavohn,  Mrs.  Hazel  Leonhart,  Mrs.  Jennie  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Lough,  Mrs.  Virginia  Lewis,  Mrs.  Marie  Peterson,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Pritchard,  Mrs.  Minnie  Redus,  Mrs.  Grace  Ruxton,  Mrs.  Florence  Sand, 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Stahl,  Mrs.  Esther  Swanson,  Mrs.  Alta  Marie  Ward,  Mrs.  Hel- 
ene  Ward,  Mrs.  Nellie  Ward,  Mrs.  Letha  Wiesjahn  and  Mrs.  Martha  Wigant. 

Deceased  members  are:  Mrs.  Emma  Billings,  Mrs.  Mary  Ballentine, 
Mrs.  Helen  Rockwell,  Miss  Katherine  Andrews,  Mrs.  Bernice  Bennett,  Mrs. 
Edith  Rummell,  Mrs.  Nettie  Goreth,  Mrs.  Grace  WTard,  Mrs.  Ida  Stahl,  Miss 
Lillian  Mather  and  Mrs.  Maude  Ford. 


PARENT-TEACHER    ASSOCIATION 
By  Susan  Hosford  Hanford 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  Geneseo  Schools  traces  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Geneseo  Educational  Association  which  was  founded  in  1907.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Fisher,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  called  a  small  group  together 
in  what  is  now  the  South  Grade  Building,  to  make  plans  for  the  Associa- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  James  Kidney  was  the  only  mother 
present  at  the  initial  meeting.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Harper  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Frank  Lieberknecht  the  first  Secretary-,  and  Mrs  Ada  Hines  the 
other  member.  It  was  decided  that  this  board  should  hold  three  meetings 
a  year.  The  purpose  was  primarily  to  promote  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  parents  and  teachers.  Parents  meetings  were  held  at  stated 
intervals  often  with  an  attendance  of  one  hundred,  and  an  outside  speaker 
on  Educational  Problems  was  secured  for  at  least  one  meeting  a  year. 

This  group  functioned  until  January  1914,  was  reorganized  in  1915 
when  it  held  regular  meetings  until  1919.  In  1919  the  executive  committee 
approved  the  establishment  of  three  organizations,  one  for  each  school.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  High  School  Feb.  4,  1919,  with  Mrs.  William 
Hosford  as  the  president.  In  September  the  two  elementary  groups  merged 
with  Mrs.  Emery  Graves  as  president.  In  October,  1921,  the  grade  organi- 
zation became  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
The  High  School  group  then  joined  forces,  making  one  organization  for 
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Geneseo.  During  the  first  year  of  affiliation,  recognition  for  a  superior  as- 
sociation was  won. 

The  Association  has  functioned  without  interruption  since  1919.  The 
objects  in  general  have  remained  the  same,  though  the  scope  has  widened 
to  provide  a  very  considerable  fund  for  remedial  work,  which  gives  dental 
or  surgical  help  to  our  needy  children;  a  Christmas  Fund,  which  in  1935 
brought  gifts,  mittens,  hose,  fruit  and  candy  to  136  children  in  the  com- 
munity who  would  otherwise  not  have  been  remembered;  a  scholarship 
fund  which  provides  transportation,  shoes  or  books  when  necessary;  a  sum- 
mer round  up  which  gives  all  children  entering  school  for  the  first  time,  a 
thorough  physical  examination  (over  eighty  children  took  advantage  of 
this  in  1936) ;  and  mother  study  groups  that  meet  each  week  with  a  leader 
and  discuss  their  problems.  A  number  of  outstanding  speakers  have  been 
secured. 

The  Association  has  never  been  a  money  making  organization,  but 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  program,  funds  have  been  raised  in  various  ways 
including  bake  sales,  comedies,  operettas,  radio  auditions,  and  even  a  car- 
nival. 

The  women  who  have  served  in  the  capacity  of  president  during  the 
years  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  William  Hosford,  Mrs.  Emery  C.  Graves,  Mrs. 
Mel  M.  Everett,  Mrs.  Geo.  Eckert,  Mrs.  Wilbur  O.  Miller,  Mrs.  John 
Greenwood,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lee,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Hoeft,  Mrs.  Frank  Guild,  Mrs. 
Phineas  Morrow,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Bennett,  Mrs.  William  Bean  and  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Hanford. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  paper  written  by  Mrs.  Henry  Hoeft  in  1933  for 
much  of  the  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  this  organization. 


THE    HISTORY   OF  SCOUTING    IN    GENESEO 
By  Herbert   Bean 

BOY  SCOUTS. 

Scouting  in  Geneseo  is  almost  twenty  years  old.  That  does  not  seem 
so  ancient  in  comparison  with  the  hundred  years  since  the  founding  of  our 
city.  But  one  must  remember  that  the  Scouting  movement  was  not  started 
until  1908  by  Sir  Baden-Powell  in  England.  And  is  was  not  until  a  few 
years  later  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  were  organized  in  this  coun- 
try. 

There  is  little  accurate  information  as  to  the  early  years  of  the  Boy 
Scout  organization  in  Geneseo.  However,  the  author  acknowledges  in- 
formation which  he  secured  from  an  article  by  Kenneth  Smith  which  ap- 
peared in  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  edition  of  the  Geneseo  Republic 
in  1930. 

The  Rev.  Roy  W.  Merrifield,  former  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  this  city,  was  the  first  scoutmaster  and  the  one  who  really  ini- 
tiated the  movement  in  Geneseo.  He  built  up  a  troop  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
scouts  who  met  regularly  in  the  basement  of  the  Congregational  church. 
That  was  in  1917.  However,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrifield  left  his  position  here  to  become  a  chaplain 
in  the  123rd  field  artillery. 
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James  H.  White  had  been  first  president  of  the  local  council,  and  also 
instrumental  in  the  initial  organization,  so  he  stepped  in  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  departure  of  the  first  scoutmaster.  With  the  assistance  of 
Wendell  Johnson,  who  later  graduated  from  West  Point  and  who  is  now  a 
captain  in  the  United  States  army,  Mr.  White  soon  built  up  the  troop  to  its 
capacity  of  thirty-two  members,  and  there  was  a  waiting  list  of  prospec- 
tive scouts.  This  troop  was  of  great  service  in  the  selling  of  liberty  bonds 
during  the  war. 

After  two  more  years,  Wendell  Johnson  left  Geneseo,  and  the  entire 
burden  of  the  troop's  leadership  was  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  White.  He 
found  that  this  conflicted  too  much  with  his  duties,  so  the  troop  was  dis- 
banded for  the  period  of  one  year. 

Emil  Bennett,  agricultural  instructor  in  Geneseo  high  school,  took 
charge  of  the  troop  at  its  revival  in  1923  for  a  short  period.  He  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  World  War  and  was  popular  with  the  boys.  During  his  leader- 
ship meetings  were  held  in  the  high  school  gymnasium. 

When  Mr.  Bennett  left  to  take  another  position  the  troop  was  again 
without  a  leader.  However,  a  short  time  later  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Fox,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  was  made  scoutmaster.  During  his  leadership, 
interest  in  the  scouting  movement  advanced  to  a  high  peak.  Scout  rooms 
were  leased  in  the  upper  floor  of  a  building  on  South  State  Street.  Ma- 
jor Stowe  of  Wyanet  was  engaged  to  give  weekly  lessons  to  the  boys  in 
fife  and  drum  work,  and  an  efficient  corps  was  soon  functioning.  The 
scouts  also  attended  a  summer  camp  of  the  Kewanee  area  council  main- 
tained at  Shady  Beach  on  Rock  river  north  of  Geneseo.  After  two  seasons 
the  Kewanee  council  purchased  a  permanent  campsite  five  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Kewanee.  Geneseo  scouts  attended  this  camp  during  the  re- 
maining two  years  during  which  Geneseo  was  a  member  of  the  Kewanee 
area. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fox  left  Geneseo  to  become  dean  of  a  college  in  Adrian, 
Mich.,  and  two  scoutmasters,  Clarence  Blue  and  Quentin  Rife,  led  the  troop, 
each  serving  a  short  term  before  the  scouting  program  was  discontinued. 

In  1926  the  Rev.  Jeffrey  D.  Hoy  came  to  Geneseo  and  revived  the 
scouting  program  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Kiwanis  club.  He  led 
Troop  No.  1  himself  for  some  time  before  turning  it  over  to  R.  M.  White, 
a  civil  engineer,  who  conducted  the  group  for  a  short  while.  Meanwhile 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoy  was  organizing  Sea  Scouting  in  Geneseo  which  was  com- 
pleted in  February,  1928.  Officials  of  the  local  organization  were  organiz- 
ing the  Elks  Troop  No.  3.  Lewis  McLaughlin  was  made  scoutmaster  of 
that  organization  in  the  same  year,  and  has  held  this  position  ever  since 
except  for  an  interval  between  1931  and  1933.  During  his  leadership  he  has 
made  Troop  No.  3  one  of  the  leading  units  in  the  Moline  area.  For  several 
years  his  troops  have  won  honor  awards  in  competition  with  more  than 
forty  other  troops  in  the  Moline  area. 

In  1929  the  local  organiaztion  transferred  its  membership  from  the 
Kewanee  to  the  Moline  area.  The  executives  of  this  area,  R.  L.  Bracker 
and  John  Keim,  who  replaced  Robert  Lunquist,  have  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  Geneseo  organization  ever  since  that  time.  The  Geneseo 
troops  are  now  known  as  Nos.  30,  31,  32  and  33  of  the  Moline  area. 
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About  this  time  Kenneth  Smith  succeeded  R.  M.  White  as  scoutmas- 
ter of  Troop  No.  31  and  served  faithfully  for  several  years. 

In  1930  the  Geneseo  scouts  were  unusually  fortunate  in  being  the  re- 
cipients of  a  gift  of  a  campsite  and  a  cabin  located  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hennepin  canal  near  the  Geneseo  Outing  club.  This  was  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Cole  who  donated  $1,000  and  the 
campsite,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Baum  who  gave  $110,  Mrs.  Susan  Harper  who  contrib- 
uted $100,  Geneseo  business  firms  who  furnished  materials  at  cost,  and 
Geneseo  men  who  donated  their  services  to  construct  the  cabin.  The  cab- 
in was  dedicated  in  Sept.,  1930,  and  was  named  the  Wm.  W.  Cole  Memorial 
Cabin  in  honor  of  the  donor's  husband.  The  building  is  used  by  both  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  of  this  city. 

In  1931  the  Rev.  Fr.  Francis  E.  Walsh  came  to  Geneseo.  He  had  been 
active  in  scout  work  previous  to  his  residence  here,  so  he  was  soon  made 
scoutmaster  of  Troop  No.  33  to  succeed  Kenneth  Smith.  Father  Walsh  was 
well- liked  by  the  boys  and  it  was  a  blow  to  the  organization  when  he  was 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  last  year. 

During  this  time  the  Sea  Scouts,  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hoy,  who  was  also  Geneseo  scout  commissioner  by  this  time,  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Moline  area  executives  to  purchase  an  old 
naval  cutter.  This  was  an  open  boat  with  two  masts  which  had  been  used 
as  a  life  boat  in  the  navy.  The  craft  was  brought  to  Geneseo  where  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hoy  and  Rev.  Willis  E.  Hogg,  former  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  built  a  cabin  on  the  forward  part  of  the  boat  which  would  provide 
sleeping  quarters  for  a  crew  of  eight.  They  also  attached  an  outboard  mo- 
tor, making  the  craft  a  motor  sailer.  This  vessel  has  made  numerous  trips 
on  the  canal  and  the  Mississippi  river. 

This  spring  Mr.  B.  E.  Sommers  organized  a  Cub  pack  for  boys  who 
are  under  twelve  years  old,  the  age  limit  for  Boy  Scout  membership.  This 
organization  will  be  of  service  in  training  boys  for  membership  in  the  old- 
er group.  Both  Mr.  Sommers  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Atwood  have  been 
staunch  supporters  of  scouting  in  this  city  and  have  been  members  of  the 
local  scout  committee  for  many  years. 

Geneseo  is  proud  of  the  number  of  Eagle  Scouts  who  have  attained 
the  highest  rank  that  scouting  has  to  offer.  The  Geneseo  boys  who  have 
gained  this  honor  are  the  late  Frank  Morrow,  Arthur  Kowitz,  Clayton 
Parks,  Malcolm  McKenzie,  Lyle  Goss,  Arthur  Rider,  Robert  Miller,  James 
and  Howard  Goodwin,  William  Hanford  and  Robert  Whited.  Jack  Carter 
has  now  earned  his  badge  but  it  has  not  yet  been  awarded  by  the  area 
council. 


GIRL  SCOUTS 

In  spite  of  the  many  handicaps  which  they  have  had  to  overcome,  the 
Geneseo  Girl  Scouts  are  now  an  active  and  growing  organization  which 
is  eleven  years  old  in  this  city.  This  organization  provides  the  girlhood 
of  this  community  with  wholesome  recreation  and  instruction  which  will 
help  to  make  them  better  citizens. 

Again  the  author  is  grateful  to  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  edition 
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of  The  Geneseo  Republic  for  information  concerning  the  early  history  of 
the  movement  in  Geneseo. 

The  first  Girl  Scout  troop  in  Geneseo  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1925 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Janette  Meredith  who  was  at  that  time  the 
physical  education  director  of  the  Geneseo  schools.  The  six  girls  who  made 
up  the  membership  of  this  first  scout  group  were  Marian  Fragd,  Barbara 
Fragd,  Margaret  Lee,  Virginia  Fehlman,  Alice  Andrews,  and  Elizabeth 
Fehlman. 

In  1927,  Mrs.  Jeffrey  D.  Hoy,  whose  husband  has  been  so  active  in  the 
Boy  Scout  organization  in  this  city,  became  captain  of  the  group.  The 
troop,  now  numbering  sixteen  girls,  spent  a  week  in  camping  under  her 
leadership  during  that  summer. 

The  next  leaders  of  the  troop  were  Miss  Estelle  Laswell  and  Miss  Lil- 
lian Swanson.  Under  their  guidance  the  troop  grew  to  a  membership  of 
thirty- two  girls  who  were  active  in  camping,  hiking,  and  passing  their 
tests. 

After  a  period  of  inactivity,  Miss  Margaret  Haynes  re-organized  the 
girls,  and  led  them  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1929.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  the  Geneseo  Columbian  club  adopted  a  resolution  to  sponsor  the 
Girl  Scout  program,  and  agreed  that  a  member  of  that  club  should  always 
be  one  of  the  members  of  the  Girl  Scout  council. 

Miss  Lenace  Fergus  next  became  captain  and  organized  two  groups 
of  older  and  younger  girls.  Miss  Martha  Morse  followed  Miss  Fergus  as 
leader  of  the  troop,  and  the  membership  at  this  time  was  about  twenty- 
three  girls.  About  this  time  the  Geneseo  girls  enjoyed  several  camping 
periods  at  the  Kewanee  Scout  camp  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  Girl  Scout 
organization  of  that  city.  Since  1930  the  girls  have  had  several  active 
camping  periods  at  the  Scout  cabin  on  the  Hennepin  Canal. 

Mrs.  Arvid  Lundahl  succeeded  Miss  Morse  as  leader  of  the  troop  after 
having  assisted  her  in  its  leadership.  She  was  very  active  until  the  return 
of  Miss  Margaret  Haynes,  who  took  over  the  captaincy  for  the  second  time. 

For  the  past  five  years  Miss  Doris  Morrow  has  been  captain  of  the 
Girl  Scouts,  and  during  that  time  has  built  up  the  troop  to  a  membership 
of  fifty,  with  a  waiting  list  of  prospective  members.  The  girls  now  are  in- 
cluded in  the  drive  for  funds  for  scouting  in  this  community  each  year. 
In  addition  to  this  income  they  sponsor  movies,  bake  sales,  and  waste  pap- 
er campaigns  to  provide  funds  for  their  many  and  varied  activities.  This 
summer  they  have  completed  a  very  successful  camping  period  at  the  Wil- 
liam W.  Cole  Memorial  cabin. 

Miss  Minnie  Priebe  has  been  president  of  the  Girl  Scout  council  for 
the  past  several  years.  She  has  not  confined  herself  to  these  duties  alone 
but  has  also  been  most  active  in  leading  the  girls  and  participating  with 
them  in  their  activities.  The  other  members  of  the  council  at  the  present 
time  are  Mrs.  Glenn  Samuelson,  Mrs.  William  Schuttler,  Mrs.  Ruth  Holm- 
strom,  Mrs.  Nellie  Casey,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hanford. 
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COUNTRY  CLUB 
By   Phineas   Morrow 

Geneseo  people  have  always  been  closely  knit  together  by  social  ties 
and  one  of  the  most  outstanding  evidences  was  shown  by  a  group  of  fam- 
ilies who  formed  the  Geneseo  Country  Club  in  the  year  1897.  Shady  Beach 
Camp  Ground  and  Angel's  Ferry  had  become  quite  popular  places  for 
camping  purposes  and  frequent  Church  and  lodge  picnics,  and  other  so- 
cial groups  would  spend  the  day  along  the  river.  Finally,  a  group  united 
and  built  a  large  club  house  at  Shady  Beach  with  a  central  dining  room 
and  dance  hall,  a  kitchen  in  the  rear,  a  ladie's  bedroom  on  one  end  and  a 
men's  bedroom  on  the  other.  The  following  named  persons  were  the  or- 
ganizers of  this  Club:  Frank  Cook,  W.  H.  Hosford,  F.  H.  McArthur,  Wm. 
M.  Stewart,  Harry  V.  Fisher,  Wm.  Foster,  Henry  R.  Canfield,  Charles  Dun- 
ham, John  P.  Stewart,  C.  B.  Miller,  W.  B.  McCord,  W.  A.  Bickel,  E.  B.  Gil- 
bert, W.  W.  Cole,  E.  C.  Graves,  I.  C.  Miller. 

They  assembled  in  different  groups  and  camped  for  periods  of  ap- 
proximately two  weeks,  giving  frequent  entertainment  to  their  other 
friends  in  Geneseo.  The  young  folks  of  the  Club  enjoyed  dances  at  the 
Club  and  it  is  reported  that  sometimes  they  came  home  at  daylight,  as  it 
usually  took  two  hours  for  Am  Withrow's  hack  to  make  the  trip.  Those 
who  remember  these  days  will  say  that  they  had  better  times  then,  sing- 
ing on  their  way  home,  than  the  young  folks  have  today,  speeding  in  auto- 
mobiles and  listening  to  radio  music.  Other  members  were  added  from 
year  to  year.  This  Club  flourished  until  about  the  year  1912,  when  the 
Geneseo  Outing  Club  was  built  and  their  interest  was  then  transferred. 

The  old  club  house  was  sold  to  the  owner  of  Shady  Beach  Camp 
Ground,  who  converted  it  into  three  suitable  camping  cottages.  About 
twenty  cottages  lined  the  banks  of  Rock  River  where  families  camped  while 
others  used  the  club  house.  They  kept  the  midnight  hours  merry  with  songs 
and  friendly  pranks.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  still  being  used  by  campers. 

This  same  group  of  men  with  others  also  had  a  social  club  known  as 
Geneseo  Business  Men's  Club  with  a  club  room  over  the  present  Stein's 
Book  Store,  where  cards  and  billiards  supplied  their  entertainment. 


KIWANIS   CLUB 
By  Phineas  Morrow 

About  the  year  1915,  a  national  organization  known  as  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational was  organized  and  became  a  very  powerful  organization,  with 
the  ideal  of  public  service  to  the  communities  in  which  it  had  clubs.  In 
November  1920,  a  Kiwanis  Club  of  50  members  was  organized  in  Geneseo, 
to  meet  every  week  at  a  dinner  with  such  inspirational  speakers  as  could 
be  secured.  This  club  existed  for  13  years  and  its  presidents  during  that 
time  were  as  follows:  E.  E.  Rail,  1920;  Henry  Waterman,  1921;  Thomas 
H.  Taylor,  1922;  Hart  R.  Sweeney,  1923;  James  D.  Darnall,  1924;  Frank 
S.  Brewer,  1925;  Arthur  Parsons,  1926;  Phineas  Morrow,  1927;  J.  E.  Con- 
nor, 1928;  C.  R.  Lash,  1929;  Robert  L.  Parker,  1930;  C.  F.  McConnell,  1931; 
F.   E.   Walsh,   1932. 
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The  Club  was  strictly  non-sectarian  and  non-politicai  and  consequent- 
ly secured  excellent  co-operation  from  all  the  ministers  and  professional 
men  of  the  City.  It  aimed  to  have  two  members  from  each  business  classi- 
fication, so  that  it  would  represent  the  whole  community. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  was  responsible  for  the  re-organization  of  the  North 
Cemetery  Association  on  a  legal  basis  so  that  lots  could  be  put  into  perpet* 
ual  care,  with  the  result  that  the  Cemetery  is  now  in  excellent  condition. 
They  assisted  several  under-privileged  children  in  securing  needed  adjust- 
ments; supported  the  Boy  Scout  movement  liberally  caused  new  trees  to 
be  planted  where  needed  in  the  City;  and  helped  every  community  move- 
ment for  the  public  good  of  the  community.  They  created  a  new  intimate 
relation  between  the  neighboring  towns  by  exchanging  visits  with  their  Ki- 
wanis Clubs.  Owing  to  the  business  depression,  the  Club  was  suspended  in 
1932. 


COMMUNITY    CLUB 
By  Phineas  Morrow 

After  the  close  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  it  was  felt  that  some  organiza- 
tion should  take  its  place  to  continue  the  good-fellowship  then  prevailing, 
so  a  group  organized  the  Community  Club  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  at 
dinner  once  a  month  to  hear  available  speakers  and  create  fellowship.  M. 
M.  Everett  was  the  first  president  in  the  year  1933.  He  was  succeeded  by 
C.  A.  Cadden  in  1934,  who  was  re-elected  in  1935.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cadden  in  August  1935,  Percy  Deane  was  elected  to  finish  his  term  and 
was  re-elected  for  the  year  1936.  The  Club  meets  once  a  month  and  usual- 
ly has  a  speaker  on  some  timely  subject. 


RETAIL    MERCHANTS    ASSOCIATION 
By  Phineas  Morrow 

Prior  to  the  year  1902,  Geneseo  merchants  had  acted  more  or  less  in- 
dependently and  lacked  organization.  In  that  year,  a  group  of  men  formed 
an  organization  to  be  known  as  Geneseo  Business  Men's  Association  and 
later  as  Geneseo  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  its  primary  objective  be- 
ing to  simplify  methods  of  credit  and  enable  the  merchants  to  conduct 
their  business  more  successfully.  The  first  officers  of  the  Association  were: 

George  B.  Dedrick,  President  J.  H.  O'Brien,  First  Vice-President; 
James  J.  Ryan,  Second  Vice-President;  Fred  E.  Berner,  Treasurer;  James 
H.  White,  Secretary. 

Directors:  Theo.  Becker,  J.  E.  Wright,  D.  M.  Stamm,  Henry  Wenke, 
C.  F.  Luther,  Charles  Turner,  Michael  Bradley,  L.  D.  Anderson. 

James  H.  White,  as  Secretary,  with  the  assistance  of  his  committees, 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  publishing  of  a  rating  book  listing  practical- 
ly every  person  in  Geneseo  and  immediate  surrounding  territory.  Al- 
though the  organization  functioned  for  a  number  of  years,  only  one  rating 
book  was  ever  published.  This  group  of  men  were  successful  in  securing 
the  establishment  of  a  canning  factory  here  by  Wm.  Numsen  &  Sons  in 
the  year  1904  and  also  the  L.  K.  Ellsberry  Seed  House. 
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CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 
By  Phineas  Morrow 

The  Geneseo  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  1922  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  has  continued  since  that  time 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  and  active  organizations  of  the  City.  At  the 
first  meeting  for  organization,  E.  S.  Woehr  served  as  chairman  and  Phine- 
as Morrow  as  temporary  secretary.  By  August  of  that  year,  86  members 
had  joined  the  organization  and  a  Board  of  Directors  and  officers  had  been 
elected,  who  were  as  follows:  J.  A.  Bradley,  President;  E.  S.  Woehr,  Secre- 
tary; John  Greenwood,  Treasurer,  who  were  also  directors.  Other  directors 
were  Charles  H.  Atwood,  Frank  F.  Guild,  Thomas  G.  Lee,  George  B.  Ded- 
rick,  Albert  T.  Johnson,  Joseph  L.  Shaw  and  Clyde  E.  Ellis.  The  purpose 
of  the  organization  was  for  the  advancement  of  the  civic,  municipal,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  of  the  city  of  Geneseo,  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  City  and  the  territory  tributary 
to  it,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  public  sentiment  in  these  needs,  and  to 
promote  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly  intercourse  between  those  engaged 
in  business  in  this  community. 

The  following  named  men  have  served  as  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  J.  A.  Bradley,  1922  and  1923;  C.  H.  Atwood,  1924  and  1925; 
Thomas  G.  Lee,  1926;  John  Barnes,  1927  and  1928;  C.  H.  Atwood,  1929; 
George  B.  Dedrick,  1930  and  1931;  C.  F.  Moburg,  1932,  1933,  1934,  1935, 
1936. 

During  these  years,  the  Chamber  has  always  been  active  in  sponsor- 
ing anything  which  was  proposed  for  the  good  of  the  commuinty.  For 
example,  they  marked  the  Black  Diamond  Trail  leading  north  out  of  the 
City,  sponsored  the  celebration  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  State 
Route  No.  7  (now  U.  S.  Route  6);  erected  a  community  Christmas  tree; 
annually  collected  a  Good-Fellow  Fund  to  furnish  baskets  for  needy  fami- 
lies at  Christmas;  secured  W.  S.  West  as  a  leader  of  the  Geneseo  Band; 
paid  for  planting  flowers  ana  trees  in  the  parkways;  worked  for  a  new 
post  office  building  in  Geneseo;  placed  holiday  lights  on  the  streets  each 
year;  placed  a  suitable  traffic  sign  at  the  intersection  of  State  Street  with 
State  Route  No.  7  (now  U.  S.  Route  6);  established  a  women's  rest  room; 
assisted  in  the  sale  of  Chautauqua  tickets;  interested  Midwest  Foods  Cor- 
poration in  re-opening  the  canning  factory;  and  held  numerous  hospitality 
banquets.  Although  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  still  in  existence,  its  ac- 
tivities have  been  greatly  curtailed,  and  other  organizations  are  taking 
up  its  work. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 
By  Phineas  Morrow 

After  one  group  of  men  have  functioned  for  a  number  of  years,  their 
interest  begins  to  lag  in  the  work  of  their  organization  and  younger  men 
come  along  with  new  ideas.  So  some  of  the  younger  men  former  the  Gene- 
seo Trade  Association  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1936  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers: 
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Archie  M.  Ellingsworth,  President;  Jack  Greene,  Vice-President;  Rus- 
sell Beachler,  Secretary;   Harley  Spaid,  Treasurer. 

They  have  divided  the  business  houses  of  the  town  into  seven  zones 
or  divisions  of  approximately  the  same  size  and  the  members  in  each  zone 
elect  two  of  their  number  as  members  of  the  Executive  Board  to  work  with 
the  officers.  In  this  representative  manner,  each  group  can  function  quick- 
ly in  directing  their  representatives  how  to  vote  on  any  question.  The 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  are:  Herman  Haack,  John  L.  DePauw, 
Herbert  Taube,  Eugene  Nowers,  A.  H.  Hoeft,  Wm.  Schuttler,  Arthur  De- 
Pauw, Albert  Taube,  Jerry  Myers,  Percy  Deane,  Max  Ahnert,  John  Wach- 
tel,  Ed  Miller,  Earl  Cherry. 

The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  foster  a  feeling  of  friendly  co-opera- 
tion; to  maintain  the  business  activities  of  Geneseo  on  a  high  level  of  in- 
tegrity and  friendliness;  to  participate  as  a  unit  representing  all  Geneseo 
business  activities  for  the  general  good;  to  develop  Geneseo  into  a  larger 
and  more  diversified  business  center;  to  welcome  newcomers;  and  to  act 
as  a  board  of  arbitration  for  any  member  confronted  by  any  problem.  They 
are  co-operating  in  business-building  campaigns  and  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Centennial  of  Geneseo  and  they  bid  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  active 
and  beneficial  organizations  ever  formed  in  Geneseo. 


THE   GENESEO   CHAUTAUQUA 
By   Mrs.   Addie  Cooper  Weaver. 

For  twenty-seven  years  the  Chautauqua  played  an  important  part  in 
the  social  and  educational  life  of  our  little  city,  as  well  as  furnishing 
amusement  for  a  large  number  of  its  people. 

The  Geneseo  Retail  Merchants  Association,  in  1905,  presented  the  first 
program  with  Mr.  James  Speed,  who  introduced  the  idea  among  us,  as 
superintendent.  One  of  the  outstanding  entertainers  on  that  first  program 
was  Ross  Crane.  How  he  delighted  us  with  his  art  in  crayon,  with  clay  and 
oil  the  piano! 

As  the  years  went  on  a  Chautauqua  association  was  formed  and  offi- 
cers chosen.  These  officers  hired  their  own  platform  managers  and  had 
a  big  say  in  the  selection  of  the  talent  each  year.  Prof.  H.  B.  Fisher  served 
as  secretary  of  the  association  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  then  Mr. 
E.  S.  Woehr  was  selected  and  filled  that  office  well  for  twenty-two  years. 
Mr.  O.  W.  Hoit  served  as  president  for  three  years  and  was  succeeded  by 
J.  J.  Ryan  and  he  in  turn  by  J.  J.  Weaver,  Mr.  Henry  Waterman  very 
kindly  filling  the  office  two  seasons  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  J.  H. 
White  was  treasurer  during  all  the  years.  These  men,  with  many  other 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  were  liberal  supporters  of  this  movement,  and  gave 
of  their  time  and  ability  that  Geneseo  people  might  enjoy  the  wholesome 
entertainments  furnished. 

While  the  Chautauqua  was  religious  it  was  not  sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional, and  it  was  not  political,  so  the  great  questions  of  the  day  could  be 
discussed  freely,  and  they  were  presented  by  such  men  as  Senator  Hugh 
S.  Magill,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Mother  Lake, 
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Bishop  Quale,  Senator  Kenyon,  Frank  O.  Lowden,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sadler  and 
others  equally  notable.  Music  of  a  high  grade,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
was  a  part  of  every  program.  Miss  Willmer,  a  reader  of  note,  delighted  her 
audience  on  two  different  occasions.  One  or  two  good  plays,  either  popu- 
lar or  Shakesperian,  was  presented  each  year.  These,  with  some  lighter 
entertainments,  and  some  especially  interesting  to  the  children,  made  up  a 
ten  days  program  every  August  for  twenty-seven  years. 
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LAWYERS 
By   Henry  Waterman 

Geneseo's  first  practicing  lawyers  of  whom  any  record  is  to  be  found, 
were  William  H.  and  Samuel  P.  Brainard,  who  came  to  Geneseo  in  1845. 
Samuel  became  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and,  also,  County  Clerk.  In 
1850,  he  joined  the  gold  rush  to  California.  William  Brainard  then  became 
Circuit  Clerk  and  School  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Merritt  Munson  contributed  an  article  to  the  Geneseo  Republic 
of  December  15,  1865  in  which  he  stated  that  in  1853,  there  were  two  law- 
yers in  Geneseo,  James  M.  Allan  and  Whitfield  Sanford.  This  was  two 
years  before  the  Town  of  Geneseo  was  chartered.  Mr.  Allan  had  a  part  in 
almost  every  phase  of  the  early  settlement  and  development  of  Geneseo 
and  Henry  County  and  his  varied  activities  are  elsewhere  noted  in  this 
book.  His  chief  pursuit  was  that  of  farming.  He  was  the  first  licensed 
lawyer  in  Geneseo  and  was  the  first  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Henry 
County,  serving  from  1849  to  1850. 

The  records  of  the  Town  of  Geneseo  prior  to  its  incorporation  as  a 
city,  name  as  attorneys  employed  by  the  Town,  J.  C.  Ireland  in  1860,  Jer- 
ome B.  Carpenter  from  1862  to  1865  and  J.  Blackburn  Jones  in  1863. 

An  article  in  the  Henry  County  Dial  of  June  21,  1865,  stated  that  there 
were  then  three  lawyers  in  Geneseo,  but  the  names  were  not  given. 

Whitfield  Sanford  was  one  of  the  early  lawyers,  but  he  also  engaged 
in  banking  and  farming.  He  moved  to  Wahoo,  Nebraska  in  1882,  where  he 
died  in  1905. 

John  S.  Buckles  came  to  Geneseo  in  the  early  '50's  and  remained  in  ac- 
tive practice  until  his  death  in  1874.  He  first  located  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Buckles  was  the  first  practicing  lawyer  of  outstanding  ability  to  locate  in 
Geneseo.  He  and  Jerome  B.  Carpenter  constituted  the  firm  of  Buckles  and 
Carpenter. 

Mr.  George  W.  Shaw  came  to  Geneseo  to  practice  law  in  1857  and  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1912. 

William  Smith  practiced  in  Geneseo  for  some  years.  He  moved  to  To- 
peka,  Kansas  where  he  died. 

Judge  George  E.  Waite  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1859  and  was 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Henry  County  from  1860  to  1865.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of 
1870  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Geneseo  until  his  death  in  1901. 
Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  City  of  Geneseo  in  1865,  he  served  two  terms 
as  its  first  mayor  from  1865  to  1867. 

Charles  Dunham  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  1862  and  con- 
tinued to  practice  in  Geneseo  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature  which  revised  the  statutes  of  Illi- 
nois after  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution.  His  brother,  Joseph  L. 
Dunham  read  law  in  his  office  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  but  it  is  not 
believed  that  he  was  actively  so  engaged. 
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Francis  H.  McArthur  was  admitted  to  practice  after  his  return  from 
the  Civil  War,  but  did  not  engage  in  general  practice,  although  he  pursued 
various  legal  activities.  He  remained  in  Geneseo  until  his  death  in  1906. 

Major  E.  C.  Moderwell  came  to  Geneseo  in  1866  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  and  began  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1869  and  from  that  time  he  remained  in  the  practice  until  his  death  in 
1906.  He  served  one  term  as  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  1875  to 
1879.  He  was  mayor  of  Geneseo  from  1883  to  1884. 

Other  Geneseo  lawyers  whose  names  appear  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  are  Henry  Nourse,  H.  Bigelow,  L.  Henry  Cady,  George  V.  Wells 
and  Andrew  Crawford.  Henry  Nourse  is  best  remembered  as  a  banker.  No 
further  record  can  be  found  of  H.  Bigelow  unless  he  is  the  H.  Bigelow  of 
Galva,  Illinois,  who  lived  there  many  years  and  actively  engaged  in  prac- 
ticing law  and  served  as  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  from  1897  to  1903. 
There  are  scattered  references  to  L.  Henry  Cady  as  a  practicing  lawyer. 
George  V.  Wells  is  not  believed  to  have  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He 
subsequently  moved  to  Chicago  where  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business 
until  his  death.  Andrew  Crawford  was  at  one  time  a  partner  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Shaw.  He  was  not  an  active  practitioner,  but  was  engaged  chiefly  with 
financial  matters.  He  moved  to  Chicago  in  1873  where  he  lived  until  his 
death  in  1900. 

Judge  Emery  C.  Graves  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1876  and  continu- 
ed until  his  death  in  1922.  He  was  States  Attorney  of  Henry  County  for 
fifteen  years.  He  was  elected  Circuit  Court  Judge  of  the  Fourteenth  Judi- 
cial Circuit  in  1903  and  held  that  office  until  his  passing  in  1922.  While 
Circuit  Judge,  he  served  on  the  Appellate  Courts  of  the  First  and  Third 
Districts.  He  served  two  terms  as  Mayor  of  Geneseo  from  1891  to  1892 
and  from  1894  to  1895. 

James  C.  Worrall  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1877  and  was  in  part- 
nership with  Major  E.  C.  Moderwell  from  1877  until  1880  when  he  moved 
to  Minneapolis.  He  passed  away  in  1889. 

William  H.  Foster  began  the  practice  of  law  with  his  father-in-law, 
Charles  Dunham,  in  1885  and  continued  until  the  latter's  death  in  1904. 
He  then  moved  to  Chicago  and  later  to  New  York.  He  is  now  living  in 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

Hugh  W.  Cole,  moved  from  McCook,  Nebraska  to  Geneseo  about  1902, 
and  resided  here  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1930,  only  practicing 
law  for  a  part  of  that  time,  however. 

Harry  A.  Reherd  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1898  and  began  the 
practice  in  Geneseo  which  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1907.  He  served 
as  Mayor  from  1906  to  1907. 

Forrest  M.  Lowes  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1897.  He  opened  an  of- 
fice in  1899.  He  moved  to  Chicago  in  1910.  He  now  resides  in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 

Frank  J.  Walheim  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1908,  and  continued 
until  1917  when  Co.  B,  6th  Illinois  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  Captain,  was 
called  into  service  as  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  He  re- 
signed his  commission  after  about  eight  months  of  service,  but  did  not  re- 
sume his  practice.  He  left  Geneseo  in  1919  and  is  now  living  in  Mitchell, 
South  Dakota. 
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William  W.  Walker,  now  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  was  associated  with 
Harry  E.  Brown  for  five  years,  from  1902  to  1907,  as  were,  also,  Erman  A. 
King,  now  of  Cambridge,  Illinois,  for  one  year,  in  1919,  and  Gus  Brown, 
now  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  for  two  years,  in  1920  and  1921. 

Judge  Charles  G.  Davis  practiced  law  in  Geneseo  from  1906  until  1928 
when  he  was  elected  County  Judge  of  Henry  County  and  which  position 
he  still  holds. 

Arthur  G.  Higgs  practiced  law  with  Harry  E.  Brown  from  1924  until 
1936  at  which  latter  date  he  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C,  after  having  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  Senior  Attorney  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  lawyers  now  engaged  in  active  practice  in  Geneseo,  are  Harry  E. 
Brown,  admitted  in  1893;  Henry  Waterman,  admitted  in  1897;  Joseph  L. 
Shaw,  admitted  in  1903;  Bartlett  S.  Gray,  admitted  in  1907,  now  the  Mas- 
ter-in-Chancery  of  Henry  County;  and  Thomas  H.  Taylor,  admitted  in  1915. 

Of  all  the  lawyers  above  recorded,  Mr.  Charles  Dunham  achieved  the 
widest  reputation  as  a  lawyer;  Mr.  George  W.  Shaw  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  scholarly;  Mr.  Andrew  Crawford  became  the  most  successful  finan- 
cially, but  not  through  the  practice  of  law;  and  Judge  Emery  C.  Graves 
had  the  most  successful  political  career  by  the  filling  of  offices  which  law- 
yers alone  are  qualified  to  hold. 


THE    DOCTORS 
By  Wilbur  F.  Spencer,  M.  D. 

The  first  physician  in  Geneseo  was  Dr.  Enos  Pomeroy,  who  came  here 
in  1840.  The  members  of  the  colony  had  been  without  medical  services  for 
the  first  four  years.  It  is  also  recorded,  that  "Mother  Stewart,"  probably 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Stewart,  acted  as  nurse  and  home  doctor  for  these  few  years 
before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Pomery.  There  was  a  Dr.  Baker  that  settled  on 
Rock  River  in  Henry  County  in  1835,  but  history  does  not  record  that  he 
was  ever  in  Geneseo.  He  did  not  long  remain  in  Henry  County. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Hume  came  to  Geneseo  in  1845  and  according  to  the  record- 
ed history  it  was  more  or  less  of  an  accident  that  he  located  here.  It  seems 
that  he  stopped  here  to  visit  some  friends  on  his  way  to  Wisconsin,  and 
finding  Dr.  Pomeroy  very  busy,  decided  to  stay  and  help  him  with  the 
work.  Then  he  continued  to  stay,  as  there  was  another  attraction  that  held 
him  here, — Miss  Permelia  Stewart.  They  were  married  in  1846.  There 
are  many  interesting  stories  of  his  early  years  of  practice.  One  of  them 
was  that  in  his  first  call  to  a  case  east  of  Cambridge  he  was  detained  un- 
til late  in  the  evening,  so  decided  to  seek  lodging  for  the  night  at  Uncle 
Billy  Martin's.  When  he  told  who  he  was,  they  said  there  was  no  such  doc- 
tor in  Geneseo,  "You  are  a  horse  thief,  get  out."  At  the  next  place  he  re- 
ceived the  same  reception.  At  the  third  stop,  the  wife  of  the  settler  had 
heard  that  there  was  a  new  doctor  in  Geneseo,  so  he  was  taken  in  and 
cared  for.  History  records  that  he  was  given  the  best  bed  in  the  house.  The 
writer  has  heard  him  recite  many  interesting  experiences  occurring  dur- 
ing his  trips  over  these  roadless  prairies. 

There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  some  of  the  dates  recorded.  One 
of  the  early  historians  writing  of  the  time  of  1852  said  there  were  only 
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two  physicians  here  at  that  time,  Dr.  Pomeroy  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Stough.  He 
seemed  to  have  overlooked  Dr.  Hume  who  was  practicing  here  at  that  time. 

Dr.  William  Henshaw  was  one  of  the  early  physicians  in  Geneseo.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  much  of  his  history,  except  that  he  came  from 
New  York,  was  a  Democrat  and  died  in  Geneseo  in  1888.  I  am  informed 
that  he  made  no  pretense  to  surgery. 

Joseph  L.  Shaw,  M.  D.,  grandfather  of  our  attorney  Joseph  L.  Shaw, 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  in  1829,  and  for  a  few  years  practiced 
medicine  in  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  moved 
to  Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  in  1834.  He  lived  in  Tremont,  Tazewell  Coun- 
ty, for  several  years,  then  moved  to  Pekin,  Illinois,  in  1855.  One  son  was 
born  to  him  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  George  Washington  Shaw.  Dr. 
Shaw  came  to  Geneseo  in  1859  and  lived  on  what  was  then  Buffalo  Street, 
until  his  death  in  1881.  During  his  later  years  his  practice  was  confined  to 
his  and  his  son's  families  and  a  few  immediate  neighbors. 

Dr.  Brix  is  recorded  as  a  botanical  physician,  was  a  Democrat,  a  Ca- 
tholic and  came  from  Italy.  No  record  of  his  date  of  arrival  or  departure. 

Dr.  Clerk  came  here  in  the  early  seventies,  and  was  considered  a  very 
able  man.  He  passed  away  in  1875. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Frick  came  in  about  1868  and  died  in  Moline,  Illinois,  in  1897 
Dr.  Frick  was  of  an  adventurous  nature  and  spent  some  time  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Nicaragua.  Not  being  shot  for  filibustering,  he  came  back  to 
Geneseo  to  live. 

Dr.  David  L.  Machesney,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  came  to  Henry  County  in  1853 
and  settled  in  Annawan.  After  practicing  there  seventeen  years  he  located 
in  Geneseo,  remaining  here  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Henry  County  in  point  of  culture  and  medical  experience. 

Dr.  Brayton  was  one  of  the  early  physicians  and  was  in  partnership 
with  J.  B.  Moderwell  in  a  drug  store  for  a  few  years.  He  died  in  1878. 

Dr.  I.  R.  Wells  came  to  Henry  County  in  1850  and  lived  in  several 
places  in  the  county  before  coming  to  Geneseo.  He  lived  in  Moline  a  few 
years,  then  in  Green  River  two  or  three  years,  and  located  in  Geneseo  in 
1860.  As  a  boy  thirteen  years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  cavalry,  and  served 
through  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  was  honorably  discharged.  He  must  have 
lived  in  Geneseo  during  the  civil  war  as  he  came  here  in  1860  and  history 
records  that  he  served  as  operating  surgeon  at  Mound  City  during  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  a  tall,  dignified,  austere  physician  of  the  old  type.  He 
held  several  positions  of  trust  in  the  city  and  was  always  honored  and  re- 
spected. Having  served  during  the  war  as  a  surgeon,  he  was  the  leading- 
surgeon  of  the  community  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  surgeon  for  the 
Rock  Island  Rail  Road  for  a  good  many  years.  His  son-in-law,  H.  T.  Antes, 
M.  D.  was  associated  with  him  in  Geneseo  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  Dr.  Antes  served  as  army  surgeon  during  the  four  years  of  the 
Civil  war.  Drs.  Wells  and  Antes  occupied  for  a  good  many  years,  the  of- 
fices now  owned  by  Drs.  Young  on  First  street. 

Dr.  Brooks  was  among  the  early  settlers,  being  the  first  physician  in 
the  city  sailing  under  the  banner  of  Homeopathy.  There  is  no  record  as 
to  just  when  he  located  in  Geneseo.  He  moved  from  Geneseo  in  about  1878 
and  located  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  practicing  medicine  there  for  sev- 
eral years. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Naudain  practiced  in  Geneseo  in  the  sixties  dying  in  1872. 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Hoppins  and  his  wife,  (she  was  also  a  physician),  locat- 
ed in  Geneseo  in  about  1881,  having  graduated  that  year  from  a  Homeo- 
pathic College  in  Chicago.  They  lived  here  ten  or  twelve  years  and  sold 
their  business  to  Dr.  Cora  L.  Emery,  also  a  Homeopathic  physician,  who 
practiced  at  the  corner  of  Center  and  Second  Streets  for  several  years. 

About  1878  Dr.  C.  B.  Pillsbury,  a  dashing  young  doctor  just  out  of 
medical  school,  came  here  and  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Brooks. 
He  made  his  home  at  the  Geneseo  House  under  landlord  Abram  Miller.  His- 
tory does  not  relate  how  successful  he  was  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  but 
he  soon  wooed  and  won  the  only  daughter,  Miss  Ada  Miller.  He  was  here 
a  few  years  when  he  wished  to  make  a  change,  and  sold  his  practice  to 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Chase  of  Amboy,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Chase  lived  here  about  ten  years.  His  children,  John  and  Cather- 
ine, were  born  while  he  was  living  in  Geneseo. 

Dr.  Chase  wishing  to  move  to  Duluth,  sold  his  practice  to  Dr.  W.  F. 
Spencer  of  Cambridge,  Illinois,  in  1891,  who  is  still  functioning  in  the  same 
place. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Brown,  was  at  one  time,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
this  and  the  surrounding  communities.  He  was  a  man  that  did  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  the  city  and  surrounding  country  when  the  roads  were 
as  bad  they  could  be.  Practitioners  of  the  present  day,  with  our  autos 
and  paved  roads  can  not  appreciate  the  trials  and  tribulation  of  Dr. 
Brown  and  other  physicians  of  that  period  with  the  rain,  mud  and  snow. 
He  had  the  confidence  of  a  very  large  following.  He  was  a  very  successful 
physician,  an  indefatigable  worker  and  a  good  collector.  Dr.  Brown,  wish- 
ing to  give  up  this  field  of  hard  work,  in  1891  sold  his  practice  and  moved 
to  California. 

Dr.  Brown  sold  his  practice  to  Dr.  L.  A.  Ferry,  who  came  here  from 
Eureka,  Illinois.  Dr.  Ferry,  stepping  into  this  large  practice  of  Dr.  Brown's 
was  for  many  years  a  very  busy  man.  He  passed  away  in  Geneseo  in  June 
1913. 

Dr.  Elon  B.  Gilbert  was  raised  on  a  farm  near  Geneseo  and  graduated 
in  medicine  in  the  Spring  of  1885.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Cora  Thomas 
in  the  Congregational  Church  one  Sunday  evening  after  the  regular  church 
services.  They  moved  into  the  rooms  back  of  Dr.  Brown's  office  and  com- 
menced house  keeping.  Dr.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Brown  was  in  partnership  for 
about  two  years  when  it  seemed  best  for  them  to  separate,  and  Dr.  Gil- 
bert carried  on  his  practice  alone,  renting  an  office  in  the  down  town  busi- 
ness district.  Dr.  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  most  loved  physicians  that  ever 
lived  in  Geneseo.  He  was  untiring  in  his  work  and  never  complained  of 
the  sleepless  nights  and  the  hard  trips.  No  one  ever  called  on  Dr.  Gilbert, 
in  a  professional  way  for  help,  that  did  not  receive.  Rich  or  poor,  no  one 
was  ever  turned  down  because  of  his  position  in  society  or  the  community. 
The  mourners  at  his  bier  testified  to  this  by  their  great  number.  Probably 
of  the  many  physicians  who  have  come  and  gone  in  this  community  he  was 
most  missed. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Young,  like  Dr.  Elon  B.  Gilbert,  was  raised  on  a  farm 
adjacent  to  Geneseo,  and  on  graduating  in  medicine  and  surgery  from  a 
Detroit  medical  school  in  1896,  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  his 
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home  town  and  community.  The  success  of  the  two  men  just  mentioned 
goes  to  show  that  a  young  man  can  succeed  in  his  home  town. 

Dr.  John  H.  Murphy  came  to  Geneseo  after  graduating  in  1906  from 
a  Chicago  Medical  College,  and  he  is  still  another  illustration  of  a  home 
town  boy  making  good  in  the  haunts  of  his  childhood. 

Dr.  Arthur  Parsons  came  to  Geneseo  from  Elmira,  Illinois,  October 
6,  1906.  He  and  his  wife  chose  Geneseo  as  a  place  to  live  and  raise  their 
family,  because  of  our  wonderful  school  advantages  and  the  church  affilia- 
tions that  are  to  be  had  here. 

Dr.  Helen  Flint  practiced  in  Geneseo  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds, 
later  locating  in  Jennings,  Louisiana. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Fitz  Jerrell  located  in  Geneseo  in  1913  or  '14,  and  practiced 
here  until  about  1925,  when  he  removed  to  Prophetstown,  111.  He  later  be- 
came a  member  of  the  staff  on  the  State  Hospital  at  Dixon,  111. 

There  was  a  Dr.  Marshall  here  for  a  year  or  two.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  West,  who  practiced  here  about  five  years,  dying  in  1897, 

There  was  a  Dr.  Johnson  here  a  short  time  about  1905. 

Dr.  Norene  came  to  Geneseo,  for  one  year,  and  not  finding  this  field 
quite  large  enough,  he  moved  to  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Carman  of  Prophetstown,  Illinois,  came  to  Geneseo  in 
1901.  This  was  not  only  his  home  town,  but  he  came  here  to  look  after 
and  care  for  his  mother,  who  was  an  invalid  for  several  years  before  her 
death. 

There  was  Dr.  Gilbert  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  were  Homeopathic 
physicians,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Cora  Emery.  They  were  here  in  the  early 
twenties.  They  only  stayed  a  few  years,  living  while  here  at  the  corner  of 
Center  and  Second  Streets. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Ellingsworth  came  from  Alton,  Illinois,  and  located  in  Gene- 
seo in  1930,  renting  offices  formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Gilbert.  Dr. 
Ellingsworth  came  to  us  after  having  served  as  superintendent  for  a 
number  of  years  of  two  of  our  largest  state  institutions  for  the  insane. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Spain,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  came  to  Gene- 
seo in  1929.  He  opened  an  office  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  and  while 
here,  was  in  the  employ  of  a  group  of  physicians  in  Davenport  as  a  feeder 
for  them.  He  only  stayed  a  few  years  when  he  took  up  a  specialty  and 
moved  to  a  larger  city. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Doering  succeeded  Dr.  Spain.  He  graduated  from  Iowa  City 
in  1928  and  located  here  in  1930  and  still  retains  the  office  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad.     He  is  practicing  independently. 

Dr.  Worling  Young  is  our  latest  recruit  to  the  medical  profession  in 
Geneseo.  He  graduated  in  medicine  and  surgery  from  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity in  1928.  After  graduating  Dr.  Young  spent  several  years  in  post 
graduate  work  and  was  stationed  one  year  at  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  He 
became  associated  with  his  father,  C.  S.  Young,  in  1932. 
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DENTISTRY 
By  George   L.  Wood,   D.   D.  S. 

Dentistry  has  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  newer  professions  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  when  compared  to  medicine  or  law,  but  we  find  it  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  Egyptians  in  700  B.  C.  so  it  lays  claims  to  being  an  old  pro- 
fession after  all. 

Dentistry  has  made  wonderful  progress  since  those  early  days,  out- 
doing almost  every  other  profesison  in  the  matter  of  advancement.  It 
has  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  greatest  benefactors  the  human  race 
has  ever  known.  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  the  discoverer  of  surgical  anasthesia, 
was  a  dentist.  Doctor  Morton,  another  dentist,  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  anasthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether.  So,  I  might  go  on  calling  to 
mind  outstanding  men  in  the  profession,  but  my  job  is  the  dentists — past 
and  present  of  Geneseo. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  the  dental  needs  were  taken  care  of  by 
the  medical  fraternity  or  by  some  itinerant  dentist.  Dr.  John  E.  Velie  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  dentist.  From  whence  he  came  and  wither 
he  went,  there  seems  to  be  no  record. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Bull  came  in  1859  and  had  an  office  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  State  Streets  over  what  was  then  Fulton's  Harness  Shop. 

Dr.  John  Manington  came  in  the  early  sixties  and  left  in  the  eighties. 
He  lived  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Miss  May  Gilbert.  He  had  a  lawn 
tennis  court  in  his  yard;  the  first  of  its  kind  here  and  attracted  much 
attention  thereby. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Antes  came  from  New  York  in  1864  and  had  an  office  in 
the  middle  of  the  block  on  the  east  side  of  the  park,  and  later  he  and  his 
twin  brother,  Dr.  H.  T.  Antes,  had  their  offices  on  First  Street  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Doctors  Young.  Doctor  Antes  was  of  an  inventive  mind  and 
designed  and  had  patents  for  several  instruments  used  in  his  profession. 
He  was  of  artistic  temperament  and  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  with 
the  brush.  There  are  still  many  paintings  to  show  his  marked  ability  as 
an  artist. 

A  little  later  came  Doctor  Hodges,  who  stayed  a  few  years  and  then 
moved  on.  Those  who  can  remember  that  far  back  will  recall  the  little 
team  of  spotted  ponies  he  used  to  drive. 

Doctor  Babcock  came  to  take  the  office  over  the  Berner  Shoe  Store 
vacated  by  Doctor  Hodges.  About  this  time,  high  bicycles  came  into  vogue 
with  a  large  wheel  in  front  and  a  small  one  behind.  The  doctor  not  to  be 
outdone  by  anyone  came  out  with  a  bicycle  with  the  small  wheel  in  front 
and  the  large  one  behind  which  gave  the  appearance  of  riding  the  machine 
backward. 

Doctor  Skidmore  followed  Doctor  Babcock  in  1894  and  stayed  two 
years. 

Doctor  Hicks,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa  Dental  School 
came  in  1893  and  opened  an  office  over  the  Dedrick  Building.  He  stayed 
for  three  years;  then  on  account  of  his  health  left  for  Loveland,  Colorado 
where  he  is  in  practice. 

Doctor  William  McCord  opened  an  office  in  1896  over  the  First  Na- 
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tional  Bank  which  office  is  now  occupied  by  Doctor  Parsons.  Doctor  Mc- 
Cord  practiced  here  three  or  four  years  and  then  moved  to  California.  He 
was  a  musician  of  marked  ability.  The  doctor  has  since  passed  away. 

Dr.  J.  E.  West,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  colonist  families  was 
born  in  1872,  attended  the  local  schools  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Northwestern  Dental  School  in  1896.  That  same  year,  he  located  in  the 
office  vacated  by  Doctor  Skidmore  where  he  enjoyed  a  good  practice  un- 
til just  prior  to  his  death  in  October,  1935.  Doctor  West  was  active  in 
Church  and  school  work  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
community. 

Doctor  Ayres  came  in  1896  to  take  the  office  of  Doctor  Hicks,  but 
moved  to  Dubuque,  Iowa  in  1897. 

Dr.  Clyde  Liken,  a  Geneseo  boy,  for  a  short  time  had  an  office  over 
what  was  then  the  Dobbs  Jewelry  Store  and  then  moved  to  Galesburg,  Il- 
linois. 

The  above  named  dentists  have  come  and  gone  and  contributed  their 
bit  to  dentistry.  It  remains  for  those  who  follow  to  maintain  the  high  stan- 
dard they  have  set. 

Of  the  now  resident  dentists,  the  oldest  in  line  of  service  in  Geneseo  is 
Dr.  George  L.  Wood.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  south  of  the  city  and  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  here.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Dentistry 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1898  and  has  occupied  his  present  office  in 
the  Dedrick  Building  since  that  time  and  since  1918,  he  has  had  Dr.  M.  M. 
Everett  associated  with  him. 

Dr.  E.  W.  King,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Illinois,  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools  and  graduated  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Dentistry  in  1909 
and  located  here  two  years  later.  He  first  located  over  the  Ellingsworth 
Jewelry  Store,  but  in  a  few  years  moved  to  his  present  offices  over  the 
Central  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Dr.  Melville  M.  Everett  was  born  in  Atkinson,  Illinois  of  one  of  the  pio- 
neer families  of  that  village.  He  was  educated  in  his  local  school;  studied 
pharmacy  and  became  a  registered  pharmacist.  He  later  attended  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Dentistry  in  1899.  He  practiced 
in  Atkinson  until  coming  to  Geneseo  in  1918  when  he  became  associated 
with  Dr.  G.  L.  Wood  which  association  continues  to  date. 

Dr.  William  Hoeft  is  a  Geneseo  boy  who  attended  the  local  schools 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Dentistry  in  1919.  After 
practicing  in  Chicago  for  a  time,  he  located  here  in  1927.  His  office  is  lo- 
cated on  East  Second  Street. 

Dr.  Ernest  D.  Watts  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dentistry 
with  the  class  of  1907.  He  was  in  practice  in  Keithsburg,  Illinois,  coming 
here  in  1929.  His  office  is  over  the  Ellingsworth  Jewelry  Store. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Myers,  a  native  son,  was  educated  in  the  local  schools;  at- 
tended and  graduated  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Dentistry  in  1925.  He 
practiced  in  Chicago  until  moving  to  his  home  town  in  1935.  His  office  is 
located  over  the  DePauw  Clothing  Store. 

The  dentists  of  Geneseo  have  been  a  progressive  set.  Most  of  them 
belong  to  local,  State  and  the  American  Dental  Associations.  Several  have 
taken  post  graduate  work,  belonged  to  study  clubs  and  have  given  papers 
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and  taken  part  in  clinics  before  the  State  and  American  Dental  Associa- 
tions. To  recognize  in  an  appropriate  manner  those  who  have  attained 
high  distinction  through  high  grade  work,  based  upon  scholastic  stand- 
ing, character  and  accomplishment  since  leaving  school,  a  few  have  been 
rewarded  by  being  elected  to  honorary  fraternities.  The  dentists  of  Gene- 
sc  have  always  had  the  welfare  of  the  City  at  heart  and  have  taken  ac- 
tive interest  and  held  important  places  in  the  church,  schools,  library,  hos- 
pital and  other  civic  organizations  of  the  community. 


HISTORY  OF  OSTEOPATHY 
IN    GENESEO 

By  Dr.  Jane  V.  Wyatt  &  Dr.  John  V.  Adams 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  summer,  a  little  band  of  pioneering  spirits 
left  the  Genessee  valley  in  New  York  and  began  a  long  trek  westward  to 
make  their  homes  on  the  Illinois  prairies. 

Thirty  seven  years  ago  Dr.  Young,  a  pioneer  in  a  new  era  of  healing, 
came  to  Geneseo  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  osteopathy. 
His  departure  in  the  early  months  of  1900  decided  Dr.  Etta  Chambers,  a 
graduate  of  the  Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathy,  to  open  her  office  here. 
The  Geneseo  Republic  of  March  23,  1900  carried  her  announcement  and 
Dr.  Chambers  began  practice  in  her  home  on  West  Pearl  Street  early  in 
May  of  that  year. 

Two  or  three  years  later  she  transferred  her  office  to  the  State  Street 
business  district,  where  she  practiced  until  March  1,  1908,  at  which  time 
she  moved  to  the  home  and  office  she  had  built  at  115  West  Second  Street. 

In  this  location  she  continued  her  work  until  ill  health  forced  her  to 
give  up  active  practice.  On  Nov.  1,  1921,  the  practice  passed  from  her 
hands  to  Dr.  Jane  V.  Wyatt,  also  a  graduate  of  the  parent  school  of  Os- 
teopathy. The  office  was  maintained  at  this  same  location  until  Dr.  Wyatt 
moved  her  office  to  209  West  Second  Street,  practiced  there  three  years, 
and  transferred  to  221  West  First  Street  for  five  years. 

In  June  1934  her  son,  Dr.  John  V.  Adams,  was  graduated  from  the 
Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery,  and  they  acquired  property 
at  230  South  State  Street.  The  entire  ground  floor  was  remodeled  into  an 
office  suite,  and  the  two  have  been  associated  in  practice  at  that  address 
since  Sept.  1,  1934. 

Osteopathy  has  thus  been  uninterruptedly  represented  in  Geneseo  for 
thirty  seven  years. 
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"They  gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion." 

Geneseo's  military  history  is  a  story  of  valorous  service.  Our  pioneer 
stock  sprang  from  patriots.  Our  earliest  settlers  were  sons  of  Veterans  of 
the  Revolution.  Patriotism  was  their  heritage  and  love  of  country  was 
an  inborn  trait.  Achievement  and  conquest  built  in  these  sons  of  patriots 
a  national  pride.  Over  half  a  century  had  passed  since  the  country  had 
freed  itself  from  England.  A  growth  phenomonal  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind followed.  The  great  influx  of  foreign  immigration  created  a  problem 
in  the  eastern  states  which  had  so  recently  been  the  scene  of  the  terrific 
struggle  for  freedom.  This  problem  was  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the 
foreign  population  concerning  the  institutions  of  our  country,  the  belittling 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  made  America,  the  land  of  opportun- 
ity, possible  to  these  new  settlers.  This  lack  of  reverence,  this  indifference 
to  human  sacrifice  involved,  led  descendants  of  Revolutionary  heroes  to 
found  a  national  society  of  those  who  would  give  their  "minds,  hearts 
and  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
who  achieved  American  independence;  to  encourage  patriotism  and  to 
engender  the  spirit  of  Americanism;  to  teach  patriotism  by  erecting  mon- 
uments and  protecting  historical  spots  .  .  .  the  enlightment  of  our  foreign 
population  and  all  that  makes  for  good  citizenship  ....  and  by  the 
preservation  of  documents  and  relics  and  of  the  individual  services  of  sol- 
diers and  patriots." 

In  1891,  the  National  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  formed.  The  movement  spread  rapidly  into  every  state  in  the 
union.  On  February  6,  1899,  the  Geneseo  Chapter  was  organized  by  Mrs. 
Ella  Hume  Taylor,  the  patriotic  granddaughter  of  one  of  our  first  settlers. 
For  the  first  twelve  years,  Mrs.  Taylor  served  as  Regent.  The  charter 
membership  included  Mrs.  Fannie  Thomas  Adams,  Mrs.  Emelie  Anderson 
Bickel,  Mrs.  Lydia  Brown  Benedict,  Mrs.  Anna  Louise  Stewart  Bradley, 
Mrs.  Sue  Williams  Bradley,  Mrs.  Carrie  Weston  Cole,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lor- 
ing  Dunham,  Mrs.  Edith  Dunham  Foster,  Mrs.  Abbie  Steele  Fisher,  Mrs. 
Cora  Thomas  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Ella  Mowry,  Mrs.  Anna  Hardy  Steele,  Mrs. 
Ella  Hume  Taylor,  Mrs.  Louise  Taylor  White,  Mrs.  Allie  M.  Thomas  Brodie, 
Mrs.  Amelia  Allan  West,  Mrs.  Minerva  Benedict  West,  Mrs.  Ellen  Stewart 
Wells  and  Mrs.  Mary  Dewey  Wilson.  There  is  a  present  total  membership 
of  66  members,  including  45  resident  members  and  21  non-resident  mem- 
bers. After  Mrs.  Taylor's  faithful,  enthusiastic  service  as  Regent,  she  was 
succeeded  by  the  following:  Mrs.  Myrtle  Hosford,  Mrs.  Minnie  Way  Gil- 
bert, Mrs.  Clara  Wood  Haynes,  Mrs.  Alice  Bills  Warner,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Broughten  Cole,  Mrs.  Clara  Bell  Lynds,  Mrs.  Grace  Whitney  Eckert,  Miss 
Mildred  Richmond,  Mrs.  Louise  Van  Valkenburg  Morrow,  Mrs.  Louise 
Taylor  White  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Jump  Weston. 

Very  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Daughters,  a  society  of  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Revolution  was  formed.     The  purpose  was  to  instill 
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a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  country  into  our  youth,  that  they  might 
grow  into  patriotic  citizens  with  a  love  for  and  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  institutions  of  our  ancestors.  Children  of  Revolutionary 
ancestory  were  eligible  to  membership  from  birth  to  eighteen  years  for 
girls  and  twenty-one  for  boys.  Thirty-five  children  became  members,  of 
whom  the  youngest  was  Frank  Stowell  Haynes,  three-months-old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Haynes.  The  following  children  became  charter  mem- 
bers: Jessie  F.  Anderson,  Basil  Fritz  Bickel,  John  Bickel,  Marion  Elizabeth 
Cole,  Mary  Louise  Davison,  Warren  Dunham  Foster,  Alice  Belle  Gilbert, 
Franc  Gilbert,  Charles  Henry  Goss,  Alice  Idell  Guffin,  Lillian  Guffin,  Lewis 
F.  McLaughlin,  Louise  Van  Valkenburg,  Elsie  Magee,  Simeon  Anderson, 
Frank  Bickel,  Helen  Lida  Bradley,  Abigail  Eliza  Fisher,  Aileen  Steele 
Fisher,  Helen  Vastine  Fisher,  Florence  Wood  Haynes,  Susan  Hosford, 
Stewart  Benedict  West.  The  following  were  received  into  membership  at 
a  later  date:  Janet  Eloise  White,  Margery  White,  Evelyn  West,  Katherine 
Anita  West,  Margaret  Haynes,  Florence  Leslie  Smith,  Amy  Ruth  Hos- 
ford, Cale  Fisher  Hamilton,  Warren  Richmond,  Dorothy  Sargent  Brown, 
Ruth  Freeman  Hunter. 

The  date  of  organization  was  June  20,  1901,  and  Miss  Louise  Taylor 
was  the  first  president.  She  was  assisted  by  Warren  D.  Foster,  secretary; 
Lewis  F.  McLaughlin,  registrar;  Marion  Elizabeth  Cole,  treasurer;  M. 
Louis  Davison,  historian;  Basil  F.  Bickel,  color  bearer.  Franc  Gilbert, 
Elsie  Magee  and  Louise  Van  Valkenburg  served  on  the  program  committee 
and  Alice  Gilbert,  Lillian  Guffin,  Jessie  Anderson  and  Charles  Goss  were 
in  charge  of  social  affairs.  The  official  name  given  to  the  chapter  was 
Lieutenant  Stephan  A.  Decatur  Society  of  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Although  their  history  was  brief,  the  six  years  of  their  existence  were 
filled  with  useful  activities.  Their  eager  participation  in  community 
affairs  was  splendid  training  for  later  usefulness.  Civic  groups  were  dec- 
orating and  furnishing  rooms  in  our  Hammond  Hospital  and  this  youthful 
group  had  as  their  particular  work,  converting  the  "hall-bedroom"  into 
a  reading  room  and  library.  Meetings  of  a  patriotic  nature  were  held  at 
the  homes  of  members.  Whenever  the  parent  society  entered  into  some 
charitable  undertaking,  the  younger  group  had  their  share  of  responsibility. 

Miss  Lucy  Magee  succeeded  Miss  Taylor  as  president,  followed  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Jump  and  Mrs.  Minerva  Benedict  West. 

By  1907,  quite  a  number  of  the  members  had  moved  away  and  a  still 
larger  number  had  become  of  age  and  joined  the  older  group.  So  the  group 
disbanded  as  a  children's  society  and  entered  into  the  larger  activities  of 
adult  groups. 

For  thirty-seven  years  the  Geneseo  Chapter  of  Daughters  has  carried 
out  the  injunction  of  Washington  to  promote  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge;  to  foster  true  patriotism  and  love  of  country.  A 
prize  has  been  given  each  year  to  a  senior  in  high  school  for  superior  work 
in  American  history.  Contests  have  been  sponsored  for  essays  on  historical 
subjects.  One  of  the  most  worthy  achievements  has  been  the  creating  of 
a  student  loan  fund,  named  after  the  originator,  the  "Clara  Richmond 
Student  Loan  Fund,"  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  given  financial 
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assistance  to  five  young  people.  In  1929,  a  hundred  dollar  scholarship  was 
given  to  a  scholar  at  Kate  Duncan  Smith  School  in  Alabama,  many  of 
whose  students  are  descendants  of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  Yearly  contri- 
butions are  made  to  other  mountain  schools. 

In  1910,  the  chapter  placed  a  boulder  with  a  bronze  tablet  on  the  site 
of  the  first  log  cabin  of  the  Geneseo  colonists.  In  1925,  with  the  aid  of 
an  appropriation  by  the  Henry  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  a  granite 
monument  was  placed  at  the  grave  of  Lieutenant  George  Nixon  in  Glenn- 
wood  cemetery,  Colona  Township,  the  only  Revolutionary  soldier  known 
to  be  buried  in  Henry  County.  In  the  fall  of  1935,  the  Geneseo  Chapter, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Henry  County  Bar  Association,  erected  and  dedicated, 
with  an  impressive  service,  an  historic  marker  locating  the  site  of  Rich- 
mond, the  first  seat  of  justice  of  Henry  County.  A  few  weeks  later,  a 
bronze  tablet  marking  Brandenburg  Inn  at  Dayton,  was  placed  on  the  Inn, 
which  is  yet  standing,  and  dedicated  before  a  large  group  of  people, 
including  several  Brandenburg  heirs. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  descendants  of  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  have  endeavored  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  heroes,  to 
preserve  the  glory  of  our  historical  background  and  to  foster  true 
patriotism. 

Clouds  from  the  Black  Hawk  War  had  hardly  dispersed  when  a  group 
of  colonists  settled  in  Geneseo.  For  three  major  conflicts  since  our  found- 
ing have  our  citizens  laid  down  their  work,  bid  good-bye  to  their  families 
and  marched  away  to  war.  During  the  century,  Geneseo  men  have  ever 
been  willing  to  face  death  in  defense  of  their  country  or  down-trodden 
humanity.  Not  only  have  men  served  their  country,  but  always  have 
women  and  children  carried  the  banner  of  patriotism,  have  organized  to 
honor  these  patriots,  living  or  dead,  care  for  widows  and  orphans,  always 
praying  that  the  day  will  come  when  war  clouds  may  be  forever  banished 
and  peace  reign  between  nations. 

The  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  found  Geneseo  not  only  the 
commercial  center  of  Henry  County  but  the  leader  in  social  life,  music  and 
education.  But  underneath  the  hard-won  security  of  this  busy,  bustling, 
pioneer  growth,  an  ominous  current  was  running,  growing  stronger  month 
after  month  until  the  great  drama  of  civil  war  broke  in  upon  this  com- 
munity and  hundreds  of  our  men  answered  the  call  of  Lincoln  to  abolish 
slavery  and  save  the  Union.  The  first  call  came  in  the  spring  of  '61,  the 
next  one  in  the  summer  of  '62.  From  that  time  until  June  in  '65,  these 
soldiers  were  in  almost  continuous,  active  service. 

Geneseo's  own  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  once  an  array  of  eager 
young  men,  offering  all  in  defense  of  their  country,  today  is  almost  only 
a  memory.  From  the  ranks  of  survivors  of  this  great  civil  conflict  grew 
cur  own  local  unit,  the  E.  J.  Jenkins  Post,  No.  432,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  The  charter  was  received  from  the  State  Department  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1884.  Thirty  members  from  the  T.  T.  Dow  Post  of  Annawan,  with 
James  Warnock  as  commander,  came  to  Geneseo  and  mustered  thirty-six 
veterans  into  a  permanent  organization,  named  for  Elgee  J.  Jenkins  of 
Phenix,  private  in  Company  C,  9th  Illinois  Cavalry,  a  gallant  young  soldier 
who,  according  to  record,  was  the  first  one  of  an  organization  from  this 
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community,  to  lay  down  his  life  in  battle.  He  was  killed  at  Cotton  Planta- 
tion, Arkansas,  August  29,  1862,  and  buried  on  the  field.  At  this  first 
meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Commander,  E.  C.  Moderwell; 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  John  Dedrick;  Junior  Vice-Commander,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Sale;  Adjutant,  H.  D.  Porter;  Quartermaster,  William  Harbaugh;  Surgeon, 
Dr.  H.  T.  Antes;  Chaplain,  L.  E.  Woodruff;  Officer  of  the  Day,  F.  H. 
McArthur;  Officer  of  the  Guard,  A.  A.  Colbert;  Sergeant  Major,  Thomas 
Taylor;  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  John  Knoblaugh.  Charter  members  were: 
Lemuel  Holland,  Franklin  Newton,  C.  B.  Hamilton,  Henry  Hoppins,  P.  H 
Sniff,  D.  S.  Kinsey,  George  W.  Porter,  Timm  Rohweder,  John  Miller,  Lewis 
Weaver,  William  Coleman,  Henry  Snyder,  John  W.  Goss,  Joel  Thomas,  J.  A. 
McLaughlin,  George  Sittler,  Charles  Riley,  A.  P.  Olson,  Fred  Stein,  J.  C. 
Baird,  J.  A.  Ramsey,  W.  F.  Broughton,  J.  W.  Withrow,  Adam  Dunlap  and 
Ransom  Harrington. 

The  Past  Commanders  of  the  Post  were:  E.  C.  Moderwell,  John  Ded- 
rick, F.  H.  McArthur,  J.  M.  Sweeney,  William  Godfrey,  William  Harbaugh, 
L.  E.  Woodruff,  William  W.  Cole,  J.  A.  McLaughlin,  Henry  H.  Joles,  J.  W. 
Withrow,  John  T.  Mercer,  John  W.  Goss,  J.  E.  Clifton,  A.  A.  Sedgley,  C.  B. 
Hamilton,  E.  B.  Dawes,  George  W.  Eaton,  J.  J.  Bloom  and  Ed  Sommers. 

Each  year  for  52  years,  the  surviving  members  of  this  patriotic  order 
have  been  in  full  charge  of  Memorial  Day,  paying  honor  to  those  comrades 
who  have  passed  away.  Today,  one  member,  Commander  Edward  Som- 
mers, survives,  carrying  with  zeal  the  banner  of  patriotic  service  which 
the  Post  has  carried  so  long.  The  charter  is  still  maintained  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Sommers.  These  brave  comrades  have  passed  away  but, 
ac  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg,  "The  world  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here." 

In  our  beautiful  city  park,  facing  east,  stands  a  fitting  memorial  to 
our  Civil  War  veterans.  This  imposing  monument  standing  sixteen  feet 
high,  is  of  gray  Barre  granite.  On  a  wide  base  rises  a  round,  polished 
pillar  surmounted  by  a  granite  statue  of  a  Civil  War  soldier  in  full  uniform 
at  "Parade  Rest"  and  bears  this  inscription: 

IN  MEMORY  OF  OUR  HEROIC  DEAD,  WHO 
IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  TO  SAVE  THE  NATION 

Two  bronze  howitzers  of  Civil  War  model  are  mounted  on  granite  pedestals 
at  the  front  angles  and  pyramids  of  spherical  mortar  shells  at  the  sides 
of  the  monument.  The  occasion,  July  4,  1891,  on  which  this  beautiful 
memorial  was  dedicated  and  presented  to  the  city,  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  events  in  our  history.  Special  coaches  were  chartered  to  bring 
thousands  of  people  to  Geneseo.  Exercises,  music  and  speeches,  ending 
with  races,  contests  and  military  evolutions  by  a  battalion  of  the  6th 
Infantry,  Illinois  National  Guard,  made  the  day  long  remembered  to  the 
vast  throng.  The  statue  was  unveiled  by  Masters  Harry  and  Herbert  Voss, 
grandsons  of  William  Harbaugh,  a  Civil  War  veteran.  It  was  presented 
to  the  City  by  J.  M.  Sweeney,  chairman  of  the  monument  committee. 
Mayor  Emery  C.  Graves,  in  accepting  the  gift,  gave  a  most  inspiring 
address. 
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On  January  30,  1896,  at  Masonic  Hall,  seventeen  women,  mothers, 
wives,  sisters  and  daughters  of  Civil  War  veterans,  united  with  the  same 
purpose  as  the  G.  A.  R.  Post,  members  of  the  latter  being  eligible  to  hon- 
orary membership.  Those  signing  the  charter  were:  Matilda  Harbaugh, 
Bernice  Voss,  Julia  McArthur,  Ida  Tuttle,  Myra  Godfrey,  Arvilla  Withrow, 
Esther  Hill,  Julia  Dunham,  Margaret  Withrow,  Dora  McLaughlin,  Martha 
Newton,  Lydia  Porter,  Mame  Porter,  Lizzie  Porter,  Martha  Joles,  Ella 
Stafford,  Grace  Lambert,  Emma  Fritts,  Sara  Earl,  Mary  Blair,  Carrie 
Cole,  Phoebe  Antes,  Molly  Withrow,  Eva  Bidwell,  Eliza  Fritts,  Mary 
Crosier,  Hattie  Crosier  and  Nina  Withrow. 

They  gave  to  their  organization  the  name  of  Lt.  Col.  John  Galligan, 
4th  Iowa  Infantry,  who  died  at  Geneseo,  December  19,  1886,  and  is  buried 
in  Oakwood  Cemetery.  Miss  Ida  Tuttle  was  first  President;  Mrs.  Myra 
Godfrey,  Senior  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Dora  McLaughlin,  Chaplain;  Mrs. 
Bernice  Voss,  Conductor;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Joles,  Guard;  and  Miss  Lizzie  Porter, 
Secretary.  The  following  women  have  served  as  presidents  of  Colonel 
Galligan  Circle :  Ida  Tuttle,  Julia  McArthur,  Bernice  Voss,  Dora  McLaugh- 
lin, Emma  Fritts,  Phoebe  Antes,  Augusta  Taylor,  Margaret  WTithrow,  Lulu 
Wood,  Ruby  Taylor,  Laura  Goembel,  Daisy  Young,  May  Struthers,  Fannie 
Fitz  Jerrell,  Maud  Everett,  Cora  Woehr,  Effie  Buck,  Alice  Ward,  Julia 
Sand,  Mary  Rader,  Alice  Smith,  Grace  Roos  and  Rena  Hoover. 

These  women  have  assisted  the  Post  in  perpetuating  memories  of  the 
great  struggle,  giving  entertainments  to  raise  money  for  their  needs  and 
bringing  together  socially  these  comrades  to  relive  experiences  of  their  old 
army  days. 

For  a  period  of  forty  years,  Circle  members  have  marched  to  the  park 
on  Memorial  Day  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  exercises.  Every  year, 
flowers  have  been  made  into  bouquets  to  decorate  the  graves  of  comrades 
and  Circle  members.  An  impressive  ritualistic  ceremony  has  been  held  at 
funeral  services  of  all  departed  members  of  both  groups. 

The  Geneseo  organization  was  honored  in  having  Mrs.  Ruby  Taylor 
serve  as  Department  President  of  Illinois. 

For  twelve  years,  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  has  been  given  to  a  High 
School  Senior  for  superior  work  in  Civics. 

Although  all  but  one  of  our  soldier  comrades  have  answered  the  Last 
Call,  these  patriotic  women  still  carry  on,  honoring  the  memories  of  these 
heroes,  and  actively  helping  in  any  project  for  civic  improvement. 

To  perpetuate  and  transmit  the  honor  that  belonged  to  the  Civil  War 
veterans  not  only  to  their  women  but  also  to  male  descendants,  became 
the  motive  in  founding  the  national  order  of  Sons  of  Veterans,  thereby 
providing  for  a  permanent  body  which  would  assume  patriotic  responsi- 
bilities when  our  Civil  War  heroes  should  have  passed  away.  The  organiza- 
tion was  perfected  in  1904  at  the  23rd  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  On  the  9th  day  of  May,  1912,  a  local  group  founded 
the  Frederick  D.  Grant  Camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans  and  pledged  themselves 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  sacrifices  of  their  fathers  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union;  to  inculcate  patriotism,  justice  and  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  and  to  help  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  their  dependents.    E.  B.  Dawes,  past  commander  of  the  Jenkins  Post, 
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installed  the  following  officers:  F.  O.  Withrow,  Commander;  L.  F.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Senior  Vice-Commander;  John  Goss,  Jr.,  Junior  Vice-Commander; 
E.  O.  Rife,  W.  H.  Hosford,  and  B.  S.  Gray,  Camp  Counsel;  Charles  G.  Davis, 
Patriotic  Instructor;  E.  E.  DeLong,  Chaplain;  Charles  Goss,  Secretary; 
W.  P.  Clementz,  Treasurer;  B.  E.  Sommers,  Guide;  Sherman  Sedgley, 
Color-bearer;  Raymond  Dawes,  Inner  Guard;  B.  H.  Oberle,  Outer  Guard; 
Perry  Sand,  Musician. 

After  the  Civil  War,  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  there  came 
another  call  to  arms,  this  time  to  put  down  Spanish  oppression  in  Cuba. 
War  was  declared  against  Spain  on  April  25,  1898,  and  on  April  27,  Com- 
pany B,  6th  Illinois  Infantry,  then  stationed  at  Geneseo,  arrived  at  Spring- 
field in  response  to  President  McKinley's  call  for  volunteers.  As  before, 
Geneseo  men  made  a  memorable  contribution  to  the  triumph  of  American 
arms  in  the  brief  but  terrible  struggle  in  a  tropical  country.  Though  of 
minor  importance  as  compared  to  the  Civil  War,  yet  it  called  forth  the 
same  evidences  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  country  that  were  manifested 
in  that  great  conflict. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1900,  eighteen  veterans  of  the  War  with 
Spain  received  their  charter  and  formed  Leslie  R.  Brown  Camp,  No.  89, 
Spanish  American  War  Veterans,  which  was  named  after  Leslie  R.  Brown, 
of  Geneseo,  Private  of  Company  B,  6th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  who 
died  August  18,  1898,  on  the  hospital  ship  "Relief",  having  been  stricken 
with  fever  during  the  Porto  Rican  campaign,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  The 
objects  as  set  forth  in  their  charter  were  to  perfect  and  maintain  national, 
state  and  local  organizations;  to  keep  alive  the  memories  of  the  War  with 
Spain;  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  those  who,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  took  part  in  that  war;  to  encourage  and  spread  universal 
liberty  and  equal  rights  and  justice  to  all  men,  as  well  as  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  patriotism. 

Those  who  signed  the  charter  were  John  W.  Reig,  Albert  J.  Lavine, 
William  C.  Goss,  Charles  G.  Davis,  Fred  C.  Brown,  George  W.  Fehlman, 
Walter  G.  Taylor,  Chris  W.  Weigand,  Earl  H.  Clock,  Harold  A.  Robinson, 
Theodore  Beckstein,  Charles  Lavine,  Harry  C.  Hamilton,  Fred  Ristau, 
Howard  P.  Warner,  Edward  J.  D'Argent  and  Matthew  O'Connell.  The 
membership  later  became  much  larger. 

Members  who  were  elected  to  fill  the  several  offices  were :  Commander, 
A.  J.  Lavine;  Vice-Commander,  William  C.  Goss;  Adjutant,  Fred  Brown; 
Quartermaster,  George  W.  Fehlman;  Chaplan,  Rev.  E.  E.  L' Argent;  Officer 
of  the  Day,  Charles  Lavine;  Officer  of  the  Guard,  Chris  Weigand.  Trustees 
were  A.  J.  Lavine,  J.  W.  Reig,  W.  C.  Goss,  Matthew  O'Connell  and  Harold 
Robinson. 

A  few  years  later  the  National  Society  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  was  founded,  to  include  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans,  Society  of  Hespano- American  War  Veterans  and 
Society  of  Service  Men  of  the  Spanish  War.  On  January  11,  1907,  the 
local  unit  joined  the  larger  group  and  received  a  new  charter,  the  Leslie  R. 
Brown  Camp  continuing  as  such  in  the  United  Society.  Those  who  were 
elected  to  office  at  this  time  were:  Commander,  Charles  G.  Davis;  Senior 
Vice-Commander,  William  A.  Wanner;  Junior  Vice-Commander,  Theodore 
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Beckstein;  Chaplain,  Matthew  O'Connell;  Adjutant,  Leander  Hunter; 
Quartermaster,  Harry  Hamilton;  Officer  of  the  Day,  John  W.  Reig;  Officer 
of  the  Guard,  Fred  Ristau;  Trustees,  Henry  Strcmberg,  Freeman  Reig, 
Richard  Hilbert. 

In  recent  years,  removal  from  Geneseo  and  death  had  reduced  the 
membership  to  less  than  required  to  retain  their  charter  and  those  who 
remained  transferred  to  Colonel  Kittelsen  Camp  at  Moline,  Illinois,  and  the 
mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  daughters  of  the  veterans  joined  the  Auxiliary 
of  that   Camp. 

The  Past  Commanders  of  the  Camp  are  Albert  J.  Lavine,  John  W.  Reig, 
William  A.  Wanner,  Charles  G.  Davis,  Theodore  Beckstein,  Matthew 
O'Connell,  Leander  C.  Hunter  and  Freeman  G.  Reig. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  soldiers  and  sailors  who  gave  their 
lives  to  free  the  Spanish  Islands  from  misrule,  the  local  organization,  with 
the  generous  aid  of  Geneseo  citizens,  erected  a  beautiful  memorial  which 
was  dedicated  on  November  18,  1914.  This  monument,  a  large  block  of 
gray  Barre  granite  with  base,  sub-base  and  capstone,  standing  eight  feet 
high,  was  placed  in  the  city  park  facing  north.  On  the  front  is  a  bronze 
tablet,  30  inches  by  48  inches  in  size,  designed  by  a  well  known  sculptor 
for  this  memorial.  The  tablet  shows  the  figure  of  a  soldier  in  the  uniform 
of  1898,  standing  "at  ease"  and,  on  either  side,  figures  in  bas-relief  sym- 
bolizing Victory  and  Memory,  and  bears  the  inscription: 

ERECTED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOSE  AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  WHO,  IN  THE  WAR  WITH 
SPAIN,  GAVE  THEIR  LIVES  FOR  COUNTRY  AND 
HUMANITY 

On  the  sub-base  of  the  monument  appears  the  inscription  in  raised 
letters: 

DEDICATED  BY 

LESLIE  R.  BROWN  CAMP 

U.  S.  W.  V. 

1914 

On  the  back  in  sunken  letters  lined  with  gold  leaf,  appear  the  names 
of  those  of  Geneseo  who  served  in  the  War  with  Spain.  On  the  sub-base  in 
raised  letters  appears: 

PHILIPPINES,  U.  S.  A. 

PORTO  RICO,  CUBA 

1898 

On  either  side  of  the  capstone  in  raised  letters  is  inscribed,  PRO 
PATRIA  in  front,  PRO  HUMANITATE  in  rear. 

The  monument  is  flanked  by  two  cannon  mounted  on  their  carriages, 
and  in  front  is  a  six-inch  naval  shell  on  a  granite  pedestal  with  the 
inscriptions: 

6"   SHELL  FROM  BATTLESHIP  MAINE 
14  YEARS  IN  HAVANA  HARBOR 

All  business  was  suspended  for  the  occasion.  A  parade  of  all  patriotic 
groups  marched  to  the  park  and,  with  elaborate  ceremony,  the  monument 
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was  unveiled  by  a  daughter  and  a  son  of  Spanish  War  veterans,  Miss 
Marjorie,  daughter  of  Charles  Lavine,  and  Master  Darrell,  son  of  Theodore 
Beckstein.  Camp  Commander  Matthew  O'Connell  presented  the  memorial 
to  the  City  and  it  was  accepted  by  Mayor  J.  D.  Hill.  The  assemblage  then 
convened  in  the  Congregational  Church  to  hear  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
Brigadier  General  Frank  S.  Dickson,  the  Adjutant  General  of  Illinois  and 
Past  Department  Commander  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Twenty-two  years  have  passed  since  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world  became  engulfed  in  the  most  terrible  conflict  in  history.  To  the 
Western  front  went  millions  of  America's  young  men.  Many  stories  of 
bravery  demonstrated  the  courage  of  our  soldiers.  And  while  these  men 
were  fighting  to  make  the  "World  safe  for  Democracy"  a  patriotic  Geneseo 
kept  "The  Home-fires  Burning",  observed  wheatless,  meatless  days,  bought 
Liberty  Bonds,  cared  for  French  war-orphans,  prepared  bandages  for  the 
wounded  and  nursed  hundreds  of  victims  of  the  influenza  pestilence  which 
swept  over  the  whole  country. 

In  March,  1919,  following  the  Armistice,  the  American  Legion  was 
temporarily  organized  at  Paris,  France,  by  representatives  of  corps  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  The  next  month  the  permanent  organ- 
ization was  formed  in  St.  Louis  and  the  following  fall,  on  September  19th, 
a  meeting  was  held  to  organize  in  Geneseo.  It  was  voted  to  call  the  new 
post,  "Shearer  Post",  in  honor  of  two  brothers,  both  of  Geneseo,  Burgett 
L.  Shearer,  Private,  Company  A,  132d  Infantry,  killed  in  France,  July  24, 
1918,  and  Albert  J.  Shearer,  Private,  Company  K,  344th  Infantry,  who  died 
in  England  October  18,  1918.  Both  are  buried  in  Liberty  Cemetery,  Corn- 
wall Township. 

At  this  time,  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  finding  their  duties  about  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  newer,  larger  group  of  Legionnaires,  formally  dissolved 
their  camp.  They  had  fulfilled  their  pledge  of  patriotic  service,  not  only  in 
community  affairs,  but  in  liberal  contribution  to  World  War  needs. 

A  temporary  charter  was  granted  to  Shearer  Post  No.  350  December 
13,  1919,  and  a  permanent  charter  was  granted  August  10,  1920.  "For  God 
and  Country"  these  men  associated  themselves  together  for  the  following 
purpose:  "To  uphold  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  maintain  law  and  order,  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  100  per 
cent  Americanism;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  associa- 
tion in  the  great  war;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the 
community,  state  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes 
and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace  and 
good  will  en  earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of 
justice,  freedom  and  democracy;  to  concentrate  and  sanctify  our  com- 
radeship by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness." 

The  charter  membership  is  as  follows:  Byron  B.  Searle,  Harley  L. 
Wildman,  Charles  G.  Davis,  Joseph  L.  Shaw,  Daniel  M.  Kidney,  Vernon  W. 
Burgeson,  Floyd  Burgeson,  Archie  H.  Weimer,  Edwin  G.  Pebler,  William  P. 
Clementz,  Morris  Ryckeyhem,  Alden  G.  Wilson,  Erwin  Adams,  Henry  O. 
Cady,  George  F.  Masengarb,  Alphonse  A.  DePauw,  Glenn  R.  Skinner,  Glenn 
F.  Sweeney,  Glenn  K.  Barge,  Harold  F.  Hillmer,  John  H.  Murphy,  Harley  D. 
Obrecht,  Albert  Paxton,  Raymond  L.  Raser,  Elbert  W.  King,  H.  W.  Voss, 
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George  L.  Wood,  H.  H.  Blankenfield,  Robert  E.  Smith,  Arthur  Parsons, 
Linn  Ensey,  Howard  H.  Little,  Floyd  H.  White,  Bruno  H.  Ristau,  Lowell 
C.  Fitz  Jerrell,  S.  Dale  Pierce,  R.  F.  Berner,  H.  L.  R.  Taube,  Harley  A. 
Spaid,  Herbert  P.  Voss,  F.  J.  Catour,  J.  W.  Meyers,  Charles  C.  Hanford, 
Frank  F.  DePowel,  Henry  L.  VanDeViere,  Earl  R.  Parson,  Everett  J. 
Iversen,  M.  J.  Wiegan,  A.  J.  Lager,  Lawrence  Brown,  J.  R.  Spencer,  John 
C.  Parsons,  Bert  F.  Zabel,  Frank  R.  Johnson,  Allen  D.  Martin,  Roy  V. 
Johnson,  J.  W.  Smith,  Wilson  D.  Smith,  Henry  H.  Schmoll,  Morris  J.  Ward, 
Oliver  H.  Susemiell,  Rodolphe  L.  Rossier,  Maurice  P.  Clark,  Emanuel  H. 
Berge,  J.  C.  Voss,  Ralph  E.  Johnson,  Herbert  B.  Ward,  Julius  R.  Mix, 
Harold  E.  Wilson,  Edward  H.  Giebel,  Thomas  Liken,  Forent  Bekaert,  Rus- 
sell D.  Huffty,  Robert  Horn,  Charles  G.  Pinks,  Jr.,  Carl  Meier,  Elwood  G. 
Edwards,  Constant  Brown,  George  R.  Wieneke,  Henry  Salto,  August 
Nitz,  Arthur  McKenzie,  Carl  McKenzie,  Delos  Fowler,  V.  Van  Zele,  R.  H. 
Speller,  Leslie  G.  Becker,  Frank  W.  Carlson,  Norris  O.  Taylor,  Benjamin 
A.  Frels,  Maurice  E.  Johnson,  John  P.  Sage,  Arthur  W.  Tell,  Arthur  W. 
Johnson,  Carl  H.  Burgston,  Ira  A.  Wert,  Alva  C.  Browning,  Peter  De- 
Geeter,  Thomas  W.  Reese,  Jr.,  Harold  H.  Ward,  Homer  K.  Lambert,  Fred 
F.  Titus,  Richard  Schalau,  Oscar  J.  Anderson,  Joseph  W.  Little,  Walter 
W.  Windisch,  James  E.  Windisch,  James  E.  Hammer,  Walton  W.  Kay, 
Stewart  B.  West,  Hobart  L.  Bismark,  Hobart  Hanna  and  Herbert  L. 
Obrecht. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Legion  under  the  permanent  charter  were 
chosen  on  May  21,  1920.  They  were:  Joseph  L.  Shaw,  commander;  Daniel 
M.  Kidney,  vice  commander;  Glenn  Barge,  treasurer;  Leslie  Smith,  adju- 
tant and  Hobart  Hanna,  sergeant  at  arms. 

In  the  years  since,  Shearer  Post  has  applied  the  principles  of  the 
National  Charter  and  met  patriotic  obligations  in  our  community.  One 
of  the  first  services  rendered  was  the  honoring  of  the  memories  of  those 
comrades  brought  from  overseas  to  be  buried  in  home  cemeteries.  Memor- 
ial trees  have  been  planted  in  the  park — one  for  each  soldier  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  war.  Not  only  has  the  post  marked  the  graves  of  each  of 
these  World  War  veterans,  but  they  have  directed  the  registration  and 
permanent  marking  of  the  graves  of  all  soldiers  of  past  wars  buried  in 
the  northwestern  part  of   Henry  County. 

Henry  County  is  divided  into  sectors  for  the  registration,  marking, 
care  and  decoration  of  graves  of  all  soldiers  by  the  nine  Legion  Posts  of 
the  county.  The  sector  of  Shearer  Post  consists  of  the  following  town- 
ships: Geneseo,  Edford,  Colona  except  Glennwood  Cemetery,  Hanna,  Phe- 
nix,  Liberty  Cemetery  of  Cornwall,  with  a  total,  at  this  writing,  of  300 
registered  graves  of  veterans  in  fourteen  cemeteries. 

In  the  tragic  years  following  the  war,  thousands  of  soldiers,  disabled, 
disillusioned  or  discouraged,  were  without  employment,  and  it  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  our  post  to  help  and  encourage  these  ex- 
service  men — always  exemplifying  their  pledge  of  mutual  helpfulness. 
When  the  National  Legion  called  for  a  $5,000,000  endowment  fund  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  their  dependents,  Geneseo  Legionnaires  over-subscribed 
their  share  in  a  short  but  effective  drive. 

In  all  projects  for  civic  improvements,  these  men  have  given  evidence 
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of  their  loyalty  to  the  community.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  received 
their  enthusiastic  support,  one  of  the  troops  being  sponsored  by  the 
Legion  Post. 

The  past  commanders  of  Shearer  Post  American  Legion  are:  Joseph 
L.  Shaw,  Col.  Charles  G.  Davis,  Dr.  E.  W.  King,  Edward  Pinks,  Thomas 
Liken,  Fred  Reig,  Harold  Hillmer,  George  F.  Pearson,  Harley  L.  Wildman, 
Walter  Schweninger,  Charles  Pinks,  Francis  E.  Walsh  and  Ralph  E. 
Johnson. 

Women's  organizations  have  always  been  an  indispensable  factor  in 
keeping  alive  the  idealism  which  has  guided  our  nation.  A  few  months 
after  completing  the  organization  of  Shearer  Post,  plans  were  made  to 
organize  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daughters  of  Legionnaires  into  an 
auxiliary.  Accordingly,  by  September  6,  1921,  118  women,  realizing  the 
high  value  and  significance  of  their  eligibility,  had  signed  their  names  as 
charter  members  of  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  uniting  "to  uphold,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution  and  principles  of  true  Americanism  for 
the  common  welfare  of  the  living  and  in  solemn  commemoration  of  those 
who  died  that  liberty  might  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Aiding  to  carry  on  the  great  task  of  caring  for  the  World  War  dis- 
abled who  filled  the  government  hospitals  and  other  thousands  who  were 
struggling  to  regain  a  place  in  civil  life,  was  one  of  the  first  endeavors 
of  the  Auxiliary.  The  work  which  the  Auxiliary  did  for  these  men  was 
something  which  no  other  agency  could  have  performed  so  well,  something 
which  required  the  warm,  understanding  touch  of  women  who  themselves 
ave  experienced  the  suffering  of  having  their  loved  ones  at  war. 

The  permanent  charter  was  issued  May  21,  1923.  The  first  officers  to 
be  chosen  were  as  follows:  President,  Ruby  Taylor;  Vice-President,  Nellie 
Ward;  Secretary,  Pearl  Hanford;  Treasurer,  Grace  Richmond;  Executive 
Committee,  Eliza  Stamm,  Emma  P.  Davis  and  Mattie  Liken.  The  ladies 
who  have  served  as  presidents  to  the  present  time  are :  Ruby  Taylor,  Emma 
P.  Davis,  Anna  Ensey,  Doris  Martin,  Grace  Richmond,  Mary  King,  Mildred 
Obrecht,  Alice  Pinks,  Lillian  Schuttler,  Frances  Ensey,  Alice  Smith,  Alice 
Ward,  Gladys  Wildman  and  Ella  Sherrard. 

The  Geneseo  unit  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  funds  for  their 
numerous  activities.  They  have  held  card  parties,  bake  sales,  ice  cream 
socials,  given  plays — in  many  ways  repleting  the  treasury  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  constant  calls.  For  the  children  of  World  War  veterans,  the 
Auxiliary  has  done  an  important  work.  Yearly  visits  are  made  to  the 
orphanage  in  Normal  where  the  Geneseo  unit  sponsors  Lawton  Cottage. 
Food  in  abundance  is  taken  for  picnics  and  many  times  during  the  years, 
presents  of  all  kinds  have  been  sent. 

On  Memorial  Day,  assistance  is  given  to  other  groups  in  making  bou- 
quets for  soldier's  graves,  planning  exercises  and  directing  the  children  in 
decorating  the  memorial  trees  in  the  city  park. 

All  of  Geneseo's  citizens  were  proud  to  send  Mrs.  Mary  Mortenson, 
a  Gold  Star  mother,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  France  to  visit  the  grave  of  her 
son. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  Auxiliary  have 
fulfilled  their  mission  of  service. 
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On  November  3,  1925,  a  meeting  of  Legion  Post  and  Auxiliary  was 
held  and  a  decision  made  to  purchase  Atkinson  Hall  for  a  comfortable 
home  and  a  fitting  soldiers  memorial.  Pursuant  to  this  decision,  the  Legion 
Endowment  Fund  was  created.  Months  of  work  followed,  with  the  result 
that,  with  the  generous  aid  of  civic  bodies  and  individuals,  $5,000.00  the 
purchase  price  of  the  desired  property,  was  raised  and,  on  February  15, 
1928,  was  deeded  to  "Geneseo  Soldiers  Memorial  Association";  a  corporate 
body  formed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  title  to  the  newly  purchased  prop- 
erty and  perpetuating  its  use.  This  group  was  legally  incorporated 
January  14,  1926,  and  its  manner  of  organization  makes  it  possible  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  body  capable  of  receiving  and  holding  title  to  property 
to  be  used  as  a  soldiers  memorial;  also,  to  be  the  custodian  and  to  ad- 
minster  a  perpetual  trust  fund  being  created  by  Shearer  Post,  the  income 
of  which  will  be  used  to  perform  those  acts  usual  to  an  organization  of 
this  kind  and  character.  So,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  present 
societies  have  passed  out  of  existence,  this  property  or  other  property 
into  which  it  may  be  converted  by  sale  and  purchase,  will  still  be  held  by 
local  representatives  of  future  patriotic  groups  and  others  elected  to  mem- 
bership. The  first  president  chosen  was  Charles  G.  Davis.  Vice-president 
was  Myrtle  Withrow;  Secretary,  Doris  Martin  and  Treasurer,  Joseph  L. 
Shaw.  There  were  nine  directors,  namely,  Hobart  L.  Bismark,  Charles  G. 
Davis,  Elizabeth  Kidney,  Elbert  King,  Doris  Martin,  Arthur  Parsons,  Ed- 
ward Pinks,  Joseph  L.  Shaw  and  Myrtle  Withrow.  To  provide  for  the 
perpetuation  of  this  body,  their  constitution  provides  for  the  election  of 
nine  directors  with  the  term  of  three  expiring  and  three  being  elected 
each  year.  Certificates  of  membership  were  issud  to  all  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  Legion  and  Auxiliary,  to  Gold  Star  fathers  of  Legionnaires, 
and  to  Civil  War  and  Spanish- American  War  Veterans  then  living. 

Several  years  of  planning,  working  and  achieving  culminated  with  a 
day  of  celebration  on  August  22,  1928,  when,  again,  thousands  of  people 
gathered  in  Geneseo  to  take  part  in  the  dedicatory  program  and  inspect 
the  new  home  of  our  American  Legion  and  Auxiliary,  now  called  "Legion 
Hall."  At  the  formal  exercises  in  the  park,  Joseph  L.  Shaw  told  of  the 
history  of  Atkinson  Hall  and  the  Shearer  Post,  after  which  Rev.  Robert 
Bonham  of  Woodhull  gave  the  main  address.  An  important  feature  of  the 
day's  program  was  a  contest  between  all  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Posts  in  Northern  Illinois. 

Legion  Hall  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  State  and  Main 
Streets  and  faces  the  city  park.  The  building  was  the  gift  of  Charles  At- 
kinson to  the  Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute  and  was  erected  in  1891. 

It  is  a  finely  designed  and  well-built  structure  of  brick  trimmed  with 
stone.  The  first  floor  is  elevated  about  six  feet  above  the  ground  and  has 
rooms  suitable  for  quite  large  gatherings,  above  is  an  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  475,  ample  stage  and  scenery,  and  a  gallery.  The 
basement  is  equipped  for  preparing  and  serving  meals  and  with  a  banquet 
hall.  Panels  with  the  names  of  the  ex-service  men  and  women  of  this 
community  who  served  in  the  World  War,  adorn  the  walls  of  the  banquet 
hall,  with  this  inscription: 
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IN  HONOR  AND  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THOSE 
PATRIOTIC  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  GENESEO  COM- 
MUNITY WHO  SERVED  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES  OB1 
THEIR  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR,  THESE 
NAMES   ARE   GRATEFULLY   INSCRIBED. 

In  front  of  the  building  is  a  150-millimeter  German  howitzer,  mounted 
on  its  carriage,  captured  in  France  by  American  troops. 

The  field  pieces  at  the  monuments  and  Legion  Hall  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  the  particular  interest  of  old  residents  is  in  the  old  muzzle- 
loading  cannon  now  mounted  on  a  stone  pedestal  in  the  city  park.  This 
venerable  relic  is  a  model  used  in  the  War  of  1812  and  before,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  come  from  New  England  where  it  had  been  mounted  in  a 
coast  defense  fort.  It  was  brought  to  Geneseo  during  the  Civil  War  and 
fired  in  the  local  celebrations  of  Union  victories.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  John  Cann  was  loading  the  cannon  when  it  was  pre- 
maturely discharged  and  the  rammer  staff  tore  off  his  arm.  For  years, 
the  thunderous  reports  of  the  old  gun  began  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
with  its  "sunrise  salutes,"  followed  by  intermittent  firing  during  the  day. 

A  mortar  of  Civil  War  days  guards  the  city  flag  staff  in  the  business 
district. 

Thus,  men  and  women  of  Geneseo  have  penned  a  story  of  patriotic 
service,  a  story  of  a  city's  contribution  to  its  country  in  times  of  armed 
conflict.  The  record  of  our  soldiers  can  never  be  erased,  but  will  become 
more  lustrous  with  passing  years. 

In  peace  time  interludes,  Geneseo  has  continued  to  progress  not  in 
numbers,  but  in  the  cultural  improvements  which  have  made  our  little  city 
an  ideal  place  in  which  to  live. 

Geneseo  citizens  are  marching  on,  not  with  a  martial  song,  but  with 
a  paean  of  gratitude  in  their  hearts,  and  a  prayer  that  a  brighter  day 
may  come  when  humanity's  wrongs  may  be  righted  without  human  sacri- 
fice, and  all  nations  united  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood. 
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MASONIC 
STEWART    LODGE    NO.   92   A.    F.   &    A.    M. 

By  Thomas   H.   Taylor 

Stewart  Lodge  was  instituted  and  granted  a  charter  October  9th,  1850, 
but  was  in  fact  organized  in  the  year  1848,  working  under  dispensation  for 
two  years. 

The  charter  members  were  Harmon  G.  Reynolds,  Roderick  R.  Stewart 
and  Benjamin  Graham,  who  in  the  order  named  were  the  first  Worshipful 
Master,  Senior  Warden  and  Junior  Warden,  working  under  the  Charter. 

At  the  outset  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Stewart  Lodge  was  named  in 
honor  of  Roderick  R.  Stewart,  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Lodge 
and  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Geneseo  Colony  coming  here  in 
1836  from  New  York;  and  that  the  City  of  Geneseo  was  so  named  by  Mr. 
Stewart  because  he  came  here  from  Geneseo,  New  York. 

There  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  room  a  Certificate  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  Geneseo,  New  York,  dated 
in  the  year  1818,  stating  that  Roderick  R.  Stewart  was  then  a  member  in 
good  standing.  Of  the  three  men,  Cromwell  K.  Bartlett,  John  C.  Ward  and 
Roderick  R.  Stewart,  who  entered  the  land  from  the  United  States  upon 
which  Geneseo  is  located,  Mr.  Stewart  was  the  only  one  who  died  in  Gene- 
seo, having  died  in  the  year  1860. 

At  the  November  Term  1850  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Henry  County, 
the  same  year  Stewart  Lodge  Charter  was  granted,  Harmon  G.  Reynolds, 
one  of  the  charter  members  and  its  first  Worshipful  Master,  being  a  Law- 
yer, was  States  Attorney,  and  another  charter  member  and  its  first  Senior 
Warden,  was  Clerk  of  the  Court.  Previously  thereto  Mr.  Reynolds  had  been 
a  Deputy  Clerk  of  that  Court. 

Peter  Hammond,  one  of  the  most  beloved  Master  Masons  of  earlier 
days,  was  made  a  Mason  in  1799  in  Vermont,  he  came  to  Geneseo  in  1858 
and  died  here  in  1878  at  the  age  of  102  years,  he  being  then  the  oldest  Mas- 
ter Mason  in  the  United  States. 

Writing  specifically  of  the  earlier  days  of  Geneseo,  it  is  found  that, 
true  to  the  tenets  and  traditions  of  free-masonry,  many  of  the  masonic 
brothers,  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  played  important  roles  in 
the  history  and  development  of  Geneseo  and  surrounding  territory;  among 
those  were:  Solon  Kendall,  Ransom  Harrington,  Warren  P.  Cook,  Robert 
Getty,  Andrew  Crawford,  Oliver  J.  S tough,  Harry  Mc Arthur,  Henry  A. 
Ainsworth,  Peter  H.  Beveridge,  P.  H.  Sniff,  George  A.  Hobbs,  Coryden  C. 
Merriman,  Maurice  H.  Merriman,  Erastus  C.  Moderwell,  Henrick  V.  Fisher, 
Joseph  Hammond. 

Immediately  following  the  names  of  the  charter  members  of  the  mem- 
bership list  is  the  name  Isaiah  S.  Hyatt,  and  he  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Geneseo  Republic  from  a  building  on  Main  Street  in  the  year  1856. 

The  author  of  this  article  in  pursuing  the  records  of  Stewart  Lodge 
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was  especially  interested  in  finding  that  in  June  1861,  due  respect  was  of- 
ficially paid  to  the  memory  of  Honorable  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  died  on 
June  3rd  of  that  year;  and  that  on  April  28,  1865,  at  the  request  of  Tyrian 
Lodge  No.  333,  Springfield,  Illinois,  appropriate  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  honor  of  the  late  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  struck  down  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  on  April  14  of  that  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Past  Worshipful  Masters  of  Stewart 
Lodge:  Harmon  G.  Reynolds,  1850;  Benjamin  Graham,  1851;  Robert  J. 
Stough,  1852-1855;  George  Richards,  1856-1859;  Harry  McArthur,  1860; 
Walter  Loomis,  1861;  Benjamin  Graham,  1862;  Solon  Kendall,  1863;  George 
Richards,  1864-1865;  Henry  A.  Ainsworth,  1866;  Andrew  Crawford,  1867; 
Paul  A.  Sweeney,  1868-1871;  J.  A.  McConnell,  1872;  Solon  Kendall,  1873; 
Peter  Worrall,  1874-1875;  George  Richards,  1876-1878;  B.  F.  Barge,  1879; 
Charles  Riley,  1880;  Henrick  V.  Fisher,  1881;  Charles  Riley,  1882;  I.  R. 
Goodfellow,  1883-1885;  Charles  Riley,  1886;  F.  C.  Bailey,  1887-1888;  G.  W. 
Phillipps,  1889-1890;  Constant  Brown,  1891;  Frank  L.  Winsor,  1892;  Con- 
stant Brown,  1893-1899;  Frank  Cook,  1900-1902;  Charles  M.  Morton,  1903- 
1905;  J.  Edward  West,  1906-1907;  Joseph  Dobbs,  1908-1909;  Dante  M. 
Stamm,  1910-1911;  Lawrence  Yelmgren,  1912;  Frank  F.  Pierce,  1913;  G. 
Frank  Weston,  1914;  Elmer  W.  Fragd,  1915;  George  L.  Wood,  1916-1917; 
Frank  Cook,  1918;  Lewis  F.  McLaughlin,  1919-1920;  John  L.  Morrow,  1921- 
1922;  Clyde  E.  Ellis,  1923;  Lewis  F.  McLaughlin,  1924;  Allan  D.  Martin, 
1925-1926;  S.  Dale  Pierce,  1927;  Archie  M.  EUingsworth,  1928;  Carl  M. 
Glawe,  1929;  Lawrence  L.  Yelmgren,  1930;  George  R.  Smith,  1931;  Roy  F. 
Neulieb,  1932;  Walter  P.  Hollatz,  1933;  Oliver  Bartz,  1934;  Harley  A. 
Spaid,  1935. 

The  present  principal  officers  are:  Elmer  Goembel,  Worshipful  Mas- 
ter; Bernard  Benson,  Senior  Warden;  William  Wiesjahn,  Junior  Warden. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  faithfulness  and  service  to  an  Or- 
der of  this  nature  was  performed  by  B.  Lacher,  a  resident  of  Geneseo,  who 
served  the  Lodge  continuously  for  31  years  as  its  Secretary,  that  is,  from 
1899  to  1931. 


ROYAL  ARCH  MASONS 

GENESEO  CHAPTER  NO.  12 

By  Thomas  H.  Taylor 

To  further  the  interests  of  Freemasonry  in  Geneseo  and  vicinity, 
Geneseo  Chapter  No.  12  Royal  Arch  Masons  was  organized  under  a  charter 
dated  October  27,  1904.  There  were  fifty-eight  members.  The  member- 
ship is  now  101. 

The  Past  Excellent  High  Priests  are: 

Frank  Cook,  George  L.  Wood,  J.  E.  West,  Frank  F.  Pierce,  Joseph 
Dobbs,  Lawrence  F.  Yelmgren,  Frank  F.  Guild,  Richard  W.  Whitted, 
Charles  H.  Goss,  Allen  D.  Martin. 

The  present  principal  officers  are  as  follows: 

Excellent  High  Priest,  Lawrence  L.  Yelmgren;  King,  Orville  E.  Bartz; 
Scribe,  Allen  D.  Martin. 
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ORDER  OF  THE  EASTERN  STAR 
GENESEO  CHAPTER  NO.  275. 

By  Ruby  G.  Taylor. 

On  the  evening  of  July  25,  1894,  a  group  of  interested  and  qualified 
petitioners,  numbering  Thirty-Three,  assembled  in  the  Masonic  Hall  for 
the  purpose  of  a  preliminary  meeting  toward  the  organization  of  a  Chap- 
ter of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  in  Geneseo. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Groves,  of  the  Galva  Chapter,  who  at  that  time  was 
District  Deputy  Worthy  Grand  Matron,  presided  and  held  an  election  of 
officers,  which  resulted  as  follow:  Worthy  Matron,  Viella  Harker.  Worthy 
Patron,  E.  H.  Ash.  Assc.  Matron,  Odella  Blackiston.  Secretary,  Julia  Limle. 
Treasurer,  Mary  Canfield.  Conductress,  Lillian  Sargent.  Assc.  Conductress, 
Eliza  Arnett. 

The  Worthy  Matron  elect  then  appointed  the  following  officers:  Adah, 
Helen  Rockwell,  Ruth,  Jennie  Ash,  Esther,  Cora  Gilbert;  Martha,  Anna 
Smith;  Electa,  Abra  Sargent;  Sentinel,  Oscar  Rockwell;  Warder,  Minnie 
Green;  Organist,  Fannie  Adams;  Marshal,  Rebecca  Wilkins. 

The  names  of  others  present  were:  Blanche  Arnett,  Samuel  Arnett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Orr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo.  Becker,  Chris  Limle,  H.  V.  Fisher, 
Frank  Green,  Carrie  Zimmerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Doremus,  Mae  Can- 
field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Howell,  Jennie  Wilkinson. 

The  name  chosen  was  "Geneseo  Chapter,"  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  Worthy  Grand  Patron.  On  July  31st,  1894,  S. 
S.  Moore,  Deputy  Grand  Patron  obligated  the  Thirty-Three  petitioners. 
The  work  was  exemplified  by  members  of  the  Galva  Chapter  and  the  Mys- 
tic Chapter  of  Cambridge.  Geneseo  Chapter  then  remained  under  dispen- 
sation, holding  several  meetings.  On  October  9,  1894,  the  officers  were  in- 
stalled by  Mrs.  Harker,  she  having  been  installed  at  Grand  Chapter. 

The  Geneseo  Chapter  immediately  took  on  considerable  activity  and 
petitions  came  in  large  quantities  until  at  the  end  of  Mrs.  Harker's  five 
and  one-half  years  as  Worthy  Matron,  the  total  membership  was  107.  The 
Chapter  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  for  its  first  Worthy  Matron, 
Mrs.  Viella  Harker,  who  was  well  fitted  for  this  leadership  and  who  ruled 
and  governed  the  Chapter  with  a  loving  spirit  and  with  fairness  to  all.  Her 
influence  left  its  impress  upon  every  member.  Her  difficulties  were  many 
considering  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  system  of  lighting  nor  tele- 
phone system,  and  she  was  therefore  obliged  to  keep  her  faithful  lantern 
ever  trimmed  and  to  trudge  over  all  kinds  of  walks  to  notify  her  members 
and  committees  when  necessary. 

In  the  matter  of  finances,  the  Chapter  has  always  been  modest  but 
has  had  an  honorable  career  and  has  done  much  to  make  the  surround- 
ings in  the  Lodge  room  more  beautiful  and  pleasant. 

This  Order  assisted  in  furnishing  the  room  designated  as  the  Masonic 
Room  at  the  Hammond  City  Hospital,  and  during  the  late  war  responded 
to  every  call  for  workers  in  the  Red  Cross. 

In  the  matter  of  relief  and  fidelity  the  ritualistic  training  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Order  has  been  most  evident. 

The  Order  is  builded  upon  historical  characters,   the   lives  and   acts 
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and  deeds  of  biblical  heroines,  the  lessons  from  their  lives  to  the  emulated. 
The  Past  Worthy  Matrons  and  Patrons  are  as  follows: 

(Past  Matrons:)  Viella  Harker,  1894-1900;  Delia  Baker,  1900-1901; 
Minnie  Green,  1902;  Florence  Stewart,  1903-1904;  Anna  Lieberknecht,  1905- 
1910;  Ruby  G.  Taylor,  1910-1911;  Mary  E.  Orr,  1912-1913;  Nina  Luther, 
1914-1915;  Grace  Lambert,  1916-1917;  Laura  Rastede,  1918-1919;  Helen 
Dilenbeck,  1920-1921;  Daisy  Young,  1922-1923;  Sue  McLaughlin,  1924-1925; 
Fannie  Fitzgerald,  1926;  Maude  Everett,  1927;  May  Struthers,  1928;  Mild- 
red Morrow,  1929;  Mabel  Young,  1930;  Cora  Woehr,  1931;  Mary  Spaid, 
1932;  Georgia  Taylor,  1933;  Frances  Ensey,  1934;  Celia  Eilingsworth,  1935; 
Olive  Greenwood,  1936. 

(Past  Patrons):  E.  H.  Ash,  1894-1895;  Frank  Richmond,  1896-1898; 
Rev.  C.  W.  Ayling,  1899;  J.  F.  Lieberknecht,  1900-1905;  George  Wood,  1905- 
1913;  J.  E.  West,  1913-1914;  Louis  McLaughlin,  1915-1919;  Phineas  Mor- 
row, 1919-1920;  Clyde  Ellis,  1921-1922;  Robert  Santee,  1923-1926;  Louis 
McLaughlin,  1926;  Doane  Martin,  1927-1928;  Robert  Santee,  1929;  A.  M. 
Eilingsworth,  1930;  Orville  Bartz,  1931-1934;  Frank  Guild,  1934-1936. 

Two  grand  appointments  were  made  during  the  career  of  this  Order, 
namely,  Anna  Lieberknecht  was  appointed  Grand  Sentinel  and  Mary  Orr 
Grand  Representative  for  Louisana;  these  appointments  were  made  during 
the  time  Mrs.  Nellie  Humphreys  of  Atkinson  served  as  Worthy  Grand  Ma- 
tron. 

The  Geneseo  Chapter  has  passed  its  forty-second  year  and  now  attains 
the  membership  of  236;  and,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  each  member 
firmly  believes  that,  "The  work  of  our  order  is  worthy  of  our  most  earnest 
efforts." 


MODERN    WOODMEN    OF    AMERICA 
Geneseo  Camp.  No.  40 
By  Walter  Schweninger 

Geneseo  Camp  No.  40  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  was  or- 
ganized on  June  30,  1884,  with  twenty-six  Charter  members,  the  Charter 
having  been  presented  to  the  Camp  almost  two  years  later,  on  March  29, 
1886. 

The  Charter  members  are  as  follows:  E.  H.  Ash,  F.  Brenner,  H.  H. 
Chase,  M.  D.,  W.  P.  Cook,  Thos.  Davis,  J.  W.  Drehmer,  Frank  Fehlman, 
Chas.  Fisher,  Robert  Fullerton,  V.  K.  George,  I.  R.  Goodfellow,  E.  F.  God- 
frey, John  Gray,  W.  H.  Hodges,  J.  F.  Lieberknecht,  C.  C.  Martin,  Geo.  W. 
Phillipps,  J.  H.  Rapp,  H.  W.  Remington,  W.  A.  Remington,  O.  K.  Rockwell,, 
A.  Schaeffer,  J.  A.  Scott,  Wm.  H.  Sparling,  W.  J.  Topping,  Henry  Youngs. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  Camp's  existence,  W.  E.  Croft  was  Con- 
sul and  E.  H.  Ash  was  Secretary;  and  in  the  fifty- two  years  of  the  Camp's 
existence,  it  has  distributed  to  the  benefit  fund  $198,300.89,  and  to  the  fami- 
lies of  one  hundred  fifteen  beneficiary  members  an  aggregate  of  $229,- 
125.00  has  been  paid. 

By  1916  this  Camp  reached  a  membership  of  three  hundred,  but  due 
to  numerous  deaths  and  transfers  to  other  camps,  and  for  other  reasons, 
the  membership  is  now  sixty-one. 
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The  present  Camp  officers  are  as  follows:  Consul,  E.  C.  Green;  Ad- 
visor, A.  R.  Johnson;  Clerk,  P.  E.  Sand;  Banker,  W.  Schweninger;  Escort, 
VVm.  Ohme;  Watch-man,  S.  Johnson;  Sentry,  R.  Klewin;  Managers,  E. 
Larson,  J.  Warnock,  Wm.  Ohme;  Past  Consul,  Jas.  Warnock. 


ROYAL    NEIGHBORS    OF    AMERICA. 

Mizpah  Camp   No.  1523 

By   Hazel   Grant 

On  April  14th,  1899,  a  Camp  of  Royal  Neighbors  of  America  was  or- 
ganized at  Geneseo,  Illinois,  by  Deputy  Mrs.  Kate  C.  Collier,  of  Rock  Is- 
land, Illinois,  with  a  membership  of  forty-six.  Nine  of  the  original  Charter 
members  are  still  active  members,  and  are  designated  below  by  asterisk. 

The  Charter  members  were:  Clarence  Booth,  Frank  Earl,  Fred  Urban, 
Sarah  I.  Earl,  F.  D.  Merwin,  *L.  H.  Grant,  *Carrie  Grant,  *Mrs.  F.  E.  Ber- 
ner,  F.  E.  Berner,  Alice  Brokaw,  Carrie  F.  Merwin,  *Otis  Wilson,  *Emma 
Wilson,  D.  Brokaw,  Lenora  Snyder,  James  W.  Snyder,  Maude  Anderson, 
Amelia  F.  Arnett,  Jennie  H.  Boom,  *Dr.  C.  S.  Young,  Emma  R.  Baird,  Bell 
Austin,  *Will  Austin,  Sarah  Sommers,  Ada  B.  Crouch,  P.  O.  Sommers,  G. 
H.  Crouch,  W.  A.  Strong,  Ida  Warnock,  Ella  Strong,  Flora  Van  Housen, 
A.  W.  Van  Housen,  E.  B.  Gilbert,  Jennie  Booth,  Inez  Booth,  E.  A.  Ruggles, 
Clara  Ruggles,  M.  E.  Fritts,  Emma  Fritts,  Ella  M.  Hill,  Wm.  Becker.  *Nel- 
lie  Becker,  *Maggie  Fowler,  John  Fowler,  C.  E.  Baird,  Thos.  Anderson. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Neighbors  Camp  was  held  at  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  Hall  in  the  Farmers  National  Bank  Building,  The  Camp,  or- 
ganized as  a  Social  and  Insurance  Society,  was  named  "Mizpah"  and  was 
chartered  on  June  13th,  1899.  The  Camp  new  has  a  membership  of  two 
hundred. 

The  first  officers  were  as  follows:  Oracle,  Mrs.  Sara  Earl;  Vice  Oracle, 
Mrs.  Ada  Crouch;  Recorder,  Mrs.  Carrie  Mewin;  Receiver,  Mrs.  M.  Estella 
Anderson;  Chancellor,  Mrs.  Jennie  Booth;  Marshall,  Mrs.  Emma  Fritts; 
Physicians,  Dr.  E.  B.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Young;  Inner-Sentinel,  Mrs.  Le- 
nora Snyder;  Outer-Sentinel,  Mrs.  Amelia  Arnett;  Managers,  Mrs.  Emma 
R.  Baird,  Mrs.  Clara  Ruggles,  Frank  D.  Merwin;  Past  Oracle,  Mrs.  Nel- 
lie Becker. 

A  Juvenile  Camp  has  also  been  organized  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  one  and  sixteen  years.  The  Juvenile  Camp  now  has  a  membership 
of  forty,  with  Mrs.  Lydia  Scales  as  Juvenile  Director. 

The  present  officers  are:  Oracle,  Mrs.  Hattie  Humphrey;  Vice  Oracle, 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Wagle;  Past-Oracle,  Mrs.  Frances  Rodamsky;  Recorder,  Miss 
Hazel  Grant;  Receiver,  Miss  Lela  McDougall;  Chancellor,  Mrs.  Mary  Rader; 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Orena  Goembel;  Asst.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Bess  Adams;  Physi- 
cian, Dr.  C.  S.  Young;  Inner- Sentinel,  Lydia  Scales;  Outer-Sentinel,  Emma 
Heller;  Managers,  Mrs.  Amy  Worthington,  Mrs.  Dora  Gritman,  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Kowitz;  Musician,  Mrs.  Cora  Peterson;  Flag  Bearer,  Florence  Brut- 
sche. 

Graces:  Faith,  Mrs.  Helen  Rohweder;  Modesty,  Miss  Celia  Grant; 
Courage,  Mrs.  Marian  Durack;  Endurance,  Mrs.  Cassie  Martin;  Unselfish- 
ness, Mrs.  Mabel  Goembel. 
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LOYAL  ORDER  OF  MOOSE. 
Lodge  No.  990 

By   Claude   A.   Hanson 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  small  boy  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
funeral  of  a  friend  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  While  there,  he  looked 
around  and  saw  how  destitute  and  poverty-stricken  the  widow  and  child- 
ren were.  He  thought  that  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  would  see  if 
something  could  not  be  done  to  aid  persons  in  such  circumstances. 

When  he  was  a  young  man,  he  was  invited  to  one  of  the  directors' 
meetings  of  a  social  order  for  actors,  the  membership  of  which  had 
dwindled  to  seven.  That  night  the  society  was  reorganized,  and  acquired 
the  new  name  of  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  That  young  man  was  the  Hon. 
James  J.  Davis,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Each  and  every  man  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  and  started  to  look  for  new  members;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  were  looking  for  land  suitable  for  a  home  for  children  of  deceased 
members.  After  looking  at  several  sites,  they  finally  decided  on  a  farm 
of  several  thousand  acres,  located  in  the  Fox  River  Valley,  near  Chicago. 
First  a  large  tent  was  erected  on  this  tract,  which  was  later  succeeded  by 
a  frame  building.  It  was  given  the  name  of  Mooseheart. 

The  fertile  soil  produces  great  crops  and  furnishes  abundant  pasture 
for  one  of  the  finest  Holstein  herds  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  which,  under 
the  most  sanitary  conditions,  produces  all  the  milk  used  at  Mooseheart. 
Other  buildings  have  been  erected  until  it  is  now  a  fair-sized  town,  with  a 
bank,  machine  shops,  hosiptal  and  facilities  for  teaching  fifteen  or  twenty 
different  trades.  It  has  adequate  equipment  to  educate  a  boy  or  girl  in  al- 
most any  vocation  he  or  she  desires  to  follow.  These  boys  and  girls  re- 
ceive a  high  school  education,  are  taught  a  trade  and,  when  they  graduate, 
are  given  positions  to  start  them  in  life. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  children  graduated  from  Mooseheart,  not  one 
young  man  or  young  woman  has  ever  been  arrested  or  convicted  of  a 
crime.  One  hundred  splendid  young  men  and  women  were  graduated  June 
30th  this  year.  Through  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  its  members,  these 
boys  and  girls  have  been  given  an  opportunity  in  life  and  will  go  out  into 
the  world  mentally  and  physically  fit,  to  be  living  examples  of  the  splen- 
did humanitarian  work  done  by  this  Order. 

After  providing  for  the  children  of  the  deceased  members,  the  Order 
saw  fit  to  take  care  of  aged  members  as  well.  They  erected  a  home  at 
Moosehaven,  Florida,  where  a  man  and  wife  may  live  as  if  they  were  in 
their  own  home.  Each  couple  has  their  abode,  and  the  wife  takes  care  of 
the  home  in  her  own  way. 

At  Mooseheart,  there  is  about  $40,000,000  invested  in  buildings  and  im- 
provements and  at  Moosehaven  about  $1,500,000  has  been  invested. 

Primarily  through  the  efforts  of  B.  E.  Sommers,  Moose  Lodge  No.  990 
was  organized  in  Geneseo.  The  first  initiation  was  held  in  September,  1931, 
with  a  class  of  about  one  hundred.  In  that  class  were  the  following  Charter 
members:  B.  E.  Sommers,  Alfred  E.  Brown,  John  Durack,  Charles  Coffin, 
Paul  Scott,  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoeft,  Louis  Oberle,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Harper,  C.  A.  Har- 
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rington,  Elmer  Frels,  Charles  E.  Ward,  C.  F.  Moburg,  Russell  Goembel, 
Charles  Cobb,  Edward  Bernier,  Alvah  Browning,  Lester  Roos,  Walter 
Schweninger,  George  Reilly,  Lyle  Wiese,  Carl  Peterson,  Hart  R.  Sweeney, 
Elbert  Orr,  James  Henry,  Hugo  Klemmer,  Joseph  Carnahan,  Ed  Larson, 
William  Young,  Walton  Kay,  Earl  P.  Cherry,  William  Gradert,  Dewitt 
Johnson,  Ralph  Sand,  George  Hill,  William  Larimer,  Glenn  Peterson,  Wil- 
liam C.  Voss,  Roy  Klavine,  Claude  A.  Henson,  W.  C.  Myers,  Eddie  Moburg, 
Herbert  Mead,  Roy  Neulieb,  Frank  Gordon,  Joseph  Bondi,  Wesley  Clark, 
Albert  Gradert,  Gust  C.  Choles,  Frank  C.  Swiger,  Abel  D.  Ward. 

The  present  officers  are:  Dictator,  Claude  A,  Henson;  Vice-dictator, 
Andrew  Cobb;  Prelate,  Bert  Mead;  Secretary,  Frank  Hamann;  Treasurer, 
Frank  Sette;  Sergeant-at-arms,  Prudence  Benoodt;  Trustees,  B.  E.  Som- 
mers,  Bert  McAvoy,  Loren  Firch;  Inner  Guard,  Elmer  Delp;  Outer  Guard, 
Ira  Jaquet. 
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By  Charles  G.   Davis 


The  record  of  Geneseo  in  the  wars  cannot  be  written  alone  in  glowing 
sincere  words  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice.  Elsewhere  in  this  history  ap- 
pears the  unwavering  loyalty  of  this  community  in  all  its  years.  This 
article  therefore  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  the  soldiers  of  Geneseo 
and  identify  their  orgnaizations.  Their  service  may  be  known  from  the 
records  and  histories  of  organizations  in  which  they  served.  The  tenor, 
then,  is  factual  not  rhetorical. 

The  six  infantry  regiments  of  Illinois  in  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-47 
were  recruited  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  state.  Co.  E,  14th 
U.  S.  Infantry  and  Cos.  A  and  G,  16th  U.  S.  Infantry,  were  also  enlisted  in 
Illinois.  It  may  be  well  that  some  from  Geneseo  served  in  that  conflict  but 
their  names  have  not  become  known  to  us. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  began  with  the  Union  States  unprepared. 
On  April  15,  1861,  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  called 
for  six  regiments  of  infantry  from  Illinois.  Of  this  call,  the  Adjutant 
General  of  Illinois  in  his  report  of  January  1,  1863,  stated:  "There  were 
no  available,  efficient  armed  and  organized  militia  companies  in  the  state 
and  it  is  doubted  whether  there  were  thirty  companies  with  any  regular 
organization.  There  were  several  independant  militia  companies  whose 
occasional  meetings  for  drill  were  held  more  for  exercise  and  amusement 
than  from  any  sense  of  duty  to  the  state.  Many  of  these  companies  formed 
the  nucleus  of  splendid  companies,  which  came  promptly  forward,  and 
who  have  rendered  excellent  service  to  their  state  and  country." 

"Such  then —  a  people  literally  loaded  with  bounties  and  blessings  of 
long  continued  peace — of  martial  spirit  but  untried  in  war,  and  absolutely 
unarmed — was  the  situation." 

Pending  the  organization  of  the  six  regiments,  a  force  was  collected, 
armed  with  miscellaneous  weapons  and  dispatched  to  Cairo,  a  critical 
point. 

The  regiments  were  numbered  beginning  with  the  7th  Infantry,  "in 
token  of  respect  to  the  Illinois  Regiments  in  Mexico."  Each  company 
consisted  of  three  officers  and  not  less  than  eighty  nor  more  than  ninety- 
eight  men.  An  infantry  regiment  consisted  of  ten  companies,  a  cavalry 
regiment  twelve  companies. 

The  infantry  was  armed  with  muzzle  loading  muskets  of  large  caliber 
and  various  models,  firing  heavy  leaden  balls,  slow  to  load  but  deadly  at 
effective  ranges.  The  cannon  were  also  muzzle  loading,  firing  shell,  can- 
ister or  solid  shot  and  laid  with  open  sights  for  direct  fire.  The  bronze 
howitzers  when  double  shotted  with  canister  at  close  range  were  as  de- 
structive as  any  modern  weapon.  Battles  were  fought  with  the  troops  in 
line  in  close  order  at  short  ranges  and  under  clouds  of  powder  smoke. 
Losses  were  high  in  all  major  engagements.  This  brief  description  is  given 
to  recall  to  us  the  deadly  combat  of  our  soldiers  of  this  war. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  was  received  at  Geneseo, 
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the  community  was  immediately  aroused  to  the  highest  patriotism  and 
loyalty.  The  issues  of  the  Geneseo  Republic  of  then  and  following  are 
filled  with  calls  to  arms,  to  support  President  Lincoln,  to  maintain  the 
Union,  to  aid  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  to  assist  the  soldiers'  families  at 
home,  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded,  all  without  stint  or  exception.  This 
continued  unwaveringly  to  the  end. 

The  issue  of  the  Republic  of  April  24,  1864,  gives  the  roster  of  the 
first  Geneseo  Company  to  be  organized.  This  company  consisted  of  J.  M. 
Allan,  Capt. ;  G.  W.  Shaw,  1st  Lt. ;  O.  A.  Turner,  2nd  Lt. ;  Robert  Getty,  3rd 
Lt.;  ten  non-commissioned  officers  and  eighty-six  privates.  A  Henry 
County  regiment  was  organized  and  these  units  were  tendered  to  the  gov- 
ernor. The  governor  had  tendered  additional  regiments  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  ten  only  had  been  accepted,  one  from  the  state  at  large  and 
one  from  each  of  the  nine  congressional  districts.  Of  these  ten  regiments, 
was  the  19th  Co.  H  being  organized  in  Moline  and  recruiting  officers 
of  that  company  came  to  Geneseo.  A  large  group  were  enlisted  on  June 
10,  1861,  being  the  first  enlistments  from  Geneseo,  among  them  John 
Dedrick  who,  as  1st  Lieutenant,  was  to  command  the  company  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  19th  Infantry  became  a  famous  regiment.  It  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  John  B.  Turchin,  later  Brigadier  General,  a  former 
Colonel  in  the  Russian  Guards. 

Fifteen  men  enlisted  in  Captain  Robert  H.  Graham's  Independant 
Company  of  Cavalry,  recruited  in  Rock  Island  and  Henry  Counties  in  the 
summer  of  1861,  which  became  a  part  of  the  14th  Missouri  Infantry,  served 
efficiently  for  about  three  months  and  were  then  captured  and  parolled 
at  the  seige  of  Lexington,  Mo.  Most  of  them  were  later  re-enlisted  in  other 
organizations.  Seven  men  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  42nd  Infantry,  organized  July 
22,  1861;  fourteen  in  Cos.  E  and  H,  composed  almost  entirely  of  men  of 
German  birth,  43rd  Infantry,  organized  in  September,  1861;  and  fourteen  in 
Cos.  C  and  L,  14th  Cavalry,  mustered  January  7,   1862. 

Five  companies  are  particularly  identified  with  Geneseo  in  that  they 
consisted  of  officers  and  men,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  of  Gene- 
seo, to-wit:  Cos.  B  a  1  C,  9th  Cavalry,  mustered  September  19,  1861:  Cos- 
I  and  K,  112th  Infantry,  mustered  September  20,  1862;  and  Co.  K,  139th  In- 
fantry, mustered  June  )-,  1864. 

Major  James  M.  Hosford  was  the  only  field  officer  of  Geneseo  origi- 
nally commissioned  as  such.  He  served  with  his  regiment,  the  112th  In- 
fantry, until  he  received  a  severe  physical  injury  compelling  his  resignation 
February  1,  1863.  Thereafter  he  was  employed  in  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment at  Camp  Douglas,  Illinois,  until  October  1,  1865. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  rosters  below,  soldiers  of  Geneseo  served  in 
many  of  the  Illinois  regiments  and  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the  west.  It 
is  of  particular  interest,  when  reading  of  these  campaigns  and  battles  or 
when  visiting  the  battle  fields,  to  identify  the  position  of  a  regiment  in 
which  some  of  our  soldiers,  personally  known  to  the  visitor,  were  there 
engaged.  These  were  brave  men,  aiv  d  most  of  the  regiments  were  particu- 
larly distinguished.  Space  does  noS  permit  inclusion  of  the  regimental 
histories,  though  in  their  records  are  wound  the  heroic  services  of  our  sol- 
diers in  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
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The  writer  has  examined  a  large  volume  entitled  "Military  Record. 
Henry  County."  in  the  County  archives.  This  volume  assumes  to  be  a 
"Roster  and  Record  of  all  Soldiers  entering  the  United  States  Service 
from  Henry  County,  Illinois,  during  the  Rebellion."  The  records  therein 
contained  were  apparently  made  within  a  few  years  after  the  war.  In 
each  soldier's  record  appears  his  given  place  of  residence  at  enlistment. 
The  writer  prepared  the  following  rosters  from  this  record  and  then 
checked  each  one  in  the  official  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Illinois. 
The  roster  is  confined  to  those  whose  residence  was  given  as  "Geneseo" 
and  does  not  include  any  adjoining  townships. 

The  writer  was  surprised,  as  may  be  the  reader,  by  the  large  number 
of  enlistments,  469,  but  at  that  time  Geneseo  was  the  metropolis  of  Henry 
County  and  probably  many  young  men  employed  near  Geneseo  gave  their 
place  of  residence  as  such.  Such  a  list  had  never  before  been  compiled 
and  the  writer  trusts  that  it  may  be  a  valuable  source  record  of  the  future. 


ROSTER  OF  GENESEO  SOLDIERS    IN   WAR  OF  THE   REBELLION 


8TH     INFANTRY 

Passage,  Jacob,  Co.  F.,  Wd.  at  Ft.  Donelson  and  Jackson,  Miss. 

12TH  INFANTRY 
Company     D 

Bixby,   George  A.  Moore,  William,  1st  Sgt. 

Gilfellen,    Henry  Stewart,   Frederick  R. 
Gilfellen,    Hugh 

13TH  INFANTRY 
Gordon,  Thomas  B.,  Cpl.  Co.  D. 

14TH     INFANTRY 
(Reorg.) 
Drain,  Henry  T.,  1st  Sgt.  Co  H.  Shuster,  Adam,  Co.  G. 

Shaad,  John  H.,  Cpl.  Co.  G. 

15TH     INFANTRY 

(Reorg.) 

Mitchell,  Luther  W.  Qm.  Sgt.  NCS. 

17TH     INFANTRY 

Passage,  Jacob,  Co.  D.,  Trans,  to  Co.  F,  8th  Inf. 

19TH      INFANTRY 
Company  H. 

Brown,  Theodore  M. 
1st.  Lt.       Curtis,    Thomas. 

Flemming,   George  F. 
res.  Wd.  at  Stone  River. 

Hagerty,  William,   Sgt. 
Harrington,  Sumner  Sgt. 
Wd.  at  Stone  River. 


Dedrick,  John,  1st  Lt. 

Pro.  Cpl.  Sgt.,  1st  Sgt. 
Johnson  Volney  C,  ,1st  Lt 

Sgt.  Pro  2d  Lt.,  1st  Lt. 
Benham    John, 

Wd.  at  Stone  River.    Died 
Blander,    Lemuel. 
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Lander,     Robert. 

Lawrence,     Charles, 

Kd.   at  Chicamauga. 

Maxham,  Hosea  C,  Cpl. 

Wd.  at  Chicamauga.  Died  Pw. 

Nixon,     James. 

Peterson,     Frank 

Satstrom,    Adolphus. 

Snyder,  John  H.,  Cpl. 

Wd.  at  Stone  River  and  Chic- 
amauga. 

Smith,   Charles  E. 

Thomas,  Lloyd  B.,  Cpl. 
Wd.  at  Stone  River. 


33D     INFANTRY 

Koehler,  Alexander,  Cpl.  Co.  H.,  died  at  Vicksburg. 
Slocum,  George  W.  Co  A.,  Con. 

34TH     INFANTRY 
Smith,  Henry  C,  Co.  A.  Wd. 

37TH     INFANTRY 

Morey,  Lorenzo  B.  Co  A.  1st  Sgt.  2nd  Lt.  1st  Lt.  Capt. 


Townley,    Robert. 

Tuttle,    Frank. 

Van  Order,  Armenius. 

Trans,  to  Bridge's  Btry.,  Cpl. 
Van  Order,   Cyprian. 
Walsh,  William  L.,  Sgt. 
Wittenberger,    Henry. 
Wyckoff,  Charles  H.,  Cpl. 

Kd.   at  Chicamauga. 
Young,  John  Y. 

Wd.  at  Stone  River.  Died. 


Fones,    Daniel. 
Fowler,  James. 
Jackson,  Andrew. 
Melton,  Andrew  J. 


Anderson,  Swante, 

Wd.  at  Stone  River. 
Hopper,  Minaird. 
Howard,  Edward, 


Company     H 

Miller,  David  A. 

Died  at  Cassville,  Mo. 
Miller,  John. 
Sides,  Henry,  Cpl. 
Whitehead,  Harrison. 

42D    INFANTRY 
Company   B 

Little,  Frederick, 

Died  of  wds.  at  Hamburg,  Tenn. 
Maxion,  Charles. 
Newman,  Valentine,  Bugler. 


Kd.  at  Lovejoy  Station,  Ga. 


Purviance,  Samuel  A. 


43D    INFANTRY 


Company   E. 


Flagg,  Joseph. 

Frede,  Charles,  Cpl.  1st  Sgt. 

Died  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Goetz,  Philip, 

Kd.  at  Shiloh. 
Hirsf elder,  Ernst,, 

Died  of  wds. 
Lehmann,  John, 

Missing  since  Shiloh. 


Lorenz,  Frederick. 
Redus,  John  C. 
Schroeder,  Henry,  Cpl. 
Schurck,  Adam. 
Specht,  Augustus, 
Died  of  wds. 
Stein,  Frederick,  Cpl. 
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Freed,  Olson  B. 
Gustafson,  Peter 


Hazell,  Edward,  Co.  E. 


Ellis,  Joseph. 
Field,  James. 


Beardsley,  Orsamus. 
Blair,  Albert. 


Company   H 

Johnson,  John, 

Died  at  Quincy,  111. 

45TH    INFANTRY 


Company   H. 

Thomas,  Joel, 

Wd.  at  Shiloh. 

Company   I 

Blair,  Hiram, 

Died  at  Geneseo,  111. 
Bowerman,  James  C. 


47TH    INFANTRY 

Blackley,  Jonathan  Co.  H.,  Wd.  at  Corinth. 


Boans,  John. 
May,  Robert. 


Tolin,  Charles. 

Finch,  Lewis  A.,  Co.  A. 


Company  A.,  Con. 

Mclntire,  Byron  R. 
White,  Henry. 

57TH    INFANTRY 
Company   D 

Valentine,  Charles  J. 

59TH    INFANTRY 


65TH    INFANTRY 

Beers,  Ephraim,  P.  Co.  D,  Con.  Hudson,  Alanson,  Co.  D. 

69TH    INFANTRY 

Hudson,  Alanson,  Co.  D.  Nichols,  William,  Co.  H.  Con. 

71ST    INFANTRY 
Company   D 

Andrews,  Austin,  Cpl.  Mclntrye,  Lawson. 

Anderson,  B.  C.  Monegan,  Robert. 

112TH    INFANTRY 

Hosford,  James  H.,  Major  Resigned  Feb.  1,  1863. 
Jones,  Charles  DeH,  1st  Asst.  Surg.  F  and  S. 
Henderson,  Roswell  N.,  Chaplain. 
Steel,  Robert  F.,  Comsy.  Sgt.  NCS. 
Johnson,  Joseph  C,  Hos.  Std.  NCS. 

Company  A 
Hock,  Jacob,  Ret.  Trans,  to  65th  Inf. 

Company  C 
Elwell,  Pearley  H.  Cpl. 
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Company   D 

Smith,  John  T.,  Sgt.  Pro.  1st  Sgt.  Died  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Canutsen,  Hans. 

Died  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
Like,  John. 
McKee,   George  H. 

Wd.  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Company   H 

Ross,  Enoch, 

Wd.  Died  at  Marietta, 
Small,  James  A. 

Trans,  to  Co.  K. 


Ga. 


Wilkins,  James  E.  Capt. 
Beston,  James. 
Bracken,  George  W. 
Bliss,  Thomas  G. 
Brown,  Rolandus. 
Baker,  Frederick, 

Wd.  at  Resaca,  Ga. 
Barber,  Charles  F.,  Cpl. 

Died  Andersonville  Prison. 
Beveridge,  John  R. 
Crain,  Bruce. 
Coe,  Byron. 
Coe,  Alman  B. 
Clifton,  Orton  A., 

Died  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Colby,  Lewis  R. 

Died  Danville  Prison. 
Coyle,  Peter, 

Died  Danville  Prison. 
Cole,  Oric. 
Cain,  Joshua. 
Craigin,  Edward. 

Sgt.  Trans,  to  Navy. 
Daily,  Milo  D.  Mus. 
Dowd,  James  W., 

Died  Andersonville  Prison. 
Ford,  Watson  R., 

Died  Danville  Prison. 
Godfrey,  William, 

Trans,  to  65th  Inf.  Pro.  2nd  Lt 
Goshorn,  William  C. 
Griffin,  William. 
Goss,  Charles  F., 

Pw.  Libby  and  Andersonville. 
Gearhart,  Lafayette. 
Gustus,  John,  Sgt. 
Goss,  John  W. 
Hunt,  Cephas  B. 

Sgt.  Pw. 


Company   I 

Hunt,  Edward  D., 

Pw.  Died  Florence  Prison. 
Hoffman,  Richard  D. 
Johnson,  Joseph  Co. 
Lawrence,  George  W.,  1st  Lt. 
Linquist,  Swan. 
Long,  Samuel,  Cpl. 

Wd.  at  Bean  Station,  Tenn. 
Little,  James  A. 
Lord,  Cyrus  B.,  Cpl., 

Died  Andersonville  Prison. 
Low,  James  H. 
Miles,  Albert  H. 
Miles,  Clarence  R. 
Munson,  Charles  R.,  Cpl. 
Mowry,  George  G.  Cpl. 
Miller,  William, 

Died  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Maybee,  Henry. 
Peterson,  John  B. 

Died  Andersonville  Prison. 
Powell,  Henry  L. 

WTd.  at  Eutaw  Creek 
Preston,  Marcullus  E. 
Richards,  Henry  M. 

Wd.  at  Lost  Mountain,  Ga. 
Pearce,  James. 
Ramsey,  George  B. 

Wd.  at  Eutaw  Creek. 
Rockwell,  John  C. 
Roberts,  Daniel. 
Rolin,  Elias. 

Died  at  Somerset,  Ky. 
Rankin,  William  H. 
Shattuck,  William,  Cpl. 
Shafer,  George  L.  Sgt. 
Shafer,  Peter  B. 
States,  Randolph  M.,  Pw. 
Syler,  Charles. 
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Secord,  Frank  H. 
Van  Buskink,  Thomas. 
Welton,  Marvin. 


White,  Ira, 

Died  at  Decatur,  Ga. 
Westerfield,  Finley  F. 
Zimmerman,  Jacob. 


Company   K 

Colcord,  Edward  H.  Capt. 

2nd  Lt.  Pro.  1st  Lt.  Capt.  Wd.  near  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bush,  Jacob,  1st  Sgt.  Pro  2d.  Lt.  1st  Lt.  Wd.  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Buffum,  George  W. 
Blade,  John  M. 

Wd.  at  Richmond,  Ky. 
Beers,  Ephraim  P. 
Christ,  Abram  A. 
Crommett,   Charles, 

Wd.  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Clifton,  Joseph  E. 
Determan,  Henry  L. 
Mason,  Abner. 
Museer,  Michael. 
Murray,    John,    Cpl. 

Wd.  Died  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Opplequist,   Gunne. 
Olson,  Peter  John, 

Died   Andersonville    Prison. 
Rickell,  Frank  H. 
Renshaw,   Absalom. 
Fones,  James. 


Grant,  David. 
Hayt,  William  T. 
Harbaugh,  William. 
Joles,  Henry  M.  Cpl. 
Joles,  Isaac  P. 
Kenney,  James. 

Wd.  near  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Lober,  Frederick  C. 
Merriman,   Charles  B. 
Robinson,   Wiley  B. 
Robinson,  Harvey  B. 
Small,  James  A. 
Soderstrom,  William  A. 
Smith,  Nathan,  Cpl. 
Taylor,  William  H. 
Taylor,  Charles. 
Timerman,  Amos. 
Vanwinkle,  James  H. 


113TH      INFANTRY 

Crandall,  Homer,  Cos.  C  and  D.  Died  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

124TH    INFANTRY 

Slocum,  George  W.,  Co.  A.  Trans,  to  Co.  A,  33d  Inf. 

139TH    INFANTRY 
Company   K 

Foss,  Edwin  O. 
Ganther,  Daniel, 

Died  enroute  to  Geneseo. 
Harrington,  William  H. 
Harrington,  Henry. 
Calkins,  Russell  W.,  1st  Lt. 
Kinsey,  Alamander  J. 
Mason,   Joseph. 
May,  Leonard. 
Cpl.  Miles,  Clarence  R. 

Miller,  Dewitt  C. 
Nye,  Willard  W.,  Mus. 
Ott,  John. 
Parker,  George  W. 


Sniff,  Purnell,  Capt. 
Adams,  Allen  L. 
Adams,  Nelson  W. 
Ball,  Charles  A. 
Bernard,  William. 
Bishop,  Elijah. 
Bracken,  George  W. 
Breed,  Henry  M. 
Brown,  John. 
Browning,  John  F 
Bush,    Thomas   H. 
Curley,  John. 
Doyle,  Hugh. 
Fleming,  John. 
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Phillbrook,  Francis  T.  Turner,  Charles  E. 

Raser,  George  W.,  Mus.  Turner,  Emmett. 

Raser,  Willis  W.  White,  Thomas. 

Sedgley,   Charles  W.,   Cpl.  Withrow,   William,    Sgt. 

Stewart,  James.  Williams,  Nathan. 
Towslee,  Darius  J. 

146TH    INFANTRY 

Brooks,  John  B.  Asst.  Surg.  F  and  S. 

Company   I 

Copeland,   William   A.  Leidinger,   Valentine. 

Kilgore,  James  B.  Sawyer,  Joseph  A. 

148TH    INFANTRY 
Buchanan,  David  L.,  Co.  G. 


151ST    INFANTRY 


Schlakle,  William,  Co.  A. 


Company   E 
Gaines,  Robert  H.  Secord,  James  C. 

McClimans,  Thomas,  Cpl. 

Company   I 

Carley,  James.  Lee,  Michael. 

David,   John  J.  Nicholas,  James. 

Ennis,   Ezekiel.  Weaver,  Conrad. 

4TH    CAVALRY 

Company  M 
Razor,  Cyrus,  Van  Order,  Cyrus, 

Died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Trans,   to  Co.  B.,  Con.  pro.   Cpl. 

Stewart,   Frederick  R.,  Pro.    Qm.    Sgt.    NCS.    Trans,    to 

Cpl.  Co.  M.  Qm.  Sgt.  Co.  B.,  Con.  12th  Cav.  same  rank. 

Trans,  to  Co.  I,  12th  Cav.  Con.     Woodruff,  Leroy. 

8TH   CAVALRY 
Company  C 
Cole,  Ferdinand  W.  Griffin,  George  W. 

9TH    CAVALRY 

Humphrey,  Hector  J.,  Lt.  Col.  M.  O.  Dec.  10,  1863. 

Capt.  Co.  B.  Pro.  Maj.  Lt.  Col. 
Mock,  Anthony  R.,  Lt.  Col. 

1st  Sgt.  Co.  C.  Pro.  2d  Lt.  1st  Lt.  Capt.  Maj.  Lt.  Col 
Davenport,  Edward  A.,  Commissary. 

Comsy.  Sgt.  NCS.  Pro.  Regt'l  Comsy. 

Company  A 
Cederberg,  Andrew.  Swanson,  Peter. 

Conners,    Edward, 

Died  at  St.  Louis. 
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Company    B 

Humphrey,  Hector  J.,  Capt.  Pro.  as  above. 

Broffett,  Thaddeus  W.  O.  1st  Lt.  Pro.  Capt.  Resigned  Jan.  16,  1863. 

Harrington,  Ranson,  2d.  Lt.  Pro.  1st.  Lt.  Capt.  Resigned  Apr  9,  1863. 

Mock,  Anthony  R.,  Capt.  Pro.  as  above. 

McNair,  Thomas  J.,  Pvt.  Pro.  1st  Sgt.  1st  Lt.  Capt. 

Manville,  Charles  P.  Pvt.  Pro.  Sgt.  1st  Lt. 

Kilmer,  Jeremiah  C.  Pvt.  Pro.  Cpl.  1st.  Sgt.  1st  Lt. 

Showalter,  John  J.  Pvt.  Pro.  Cpl.  Sgt.  2d.  Lt. 


Ayres,   Edward  D. 
Anderson,  Edwin  A. 
Anderson,  Augustus  E. 
Bennett,  Thomas, 

Pro.  Hos.  Std. 
Bardwell,  Oliver  C, 

Died  at  Camp  Douglas. 
Bartlett,  David  C., 

Died  at  Helena,  Ark. 
Davis,  George  B. 
Elliott,   Simon, 

Died  at  New  Albany,  Ind. 
Ellis,  William  H. 
Fornote,  William  W.,  Sad. 
Faunce,   Thomas, 

Died  Cahaba  Prison,  Ala. 
Fahey,  James, 

Pro.    Cpl.   Reg.   Qm.   Sgt. 
Fries,  Milton,  Sgt. 
Fisher,  Horace  E.,  Cpl. 
Fones,  John. 
Hart,  Warren. 
Hubbard,  Daniel  S. 
Hardesty,    Henry,    Sgt., 

Trans,  to  Co.  E. 
Hill,   Henry   C,   Far. 
Hart,  Joseph,  Sgt. 
Hazell,  Edward. 
Ireland,  Joseph. 
Jacobs,  John  G., 

Died  at  Helena,  Ark. 
Kleckner,  John  M. 
Kessler,  William  H.  Cpl.  Pw. 
Lyrivers,    Jacques. 
Lawson,  Frederick,  Sgt. 
McCartney,  Frank. 
McChesney,  Robert,  Sgt. 
Massland,  Jacob. 
Morey,  Ezekiel,   Cpl. 
Mandeville,  Freelin  W. 
Marland,  Jacob  G.,  Cpl. 


Morris,  Thomas,  Cpl. 

Died  at  Camp  Douglas 
Morrow,  James  L.,  Sgt. 
Munson,    Samuel    P.,    Wag. 
Manville,  Septimus. 
Morrow,    Alexander, 

Died  at  St.  Louis. 
Morrow,  Walter  H., 

Died  at  Keokuk,  la. 
Morrow,    William. 
Morrow,  Samuel,  Sgt. 
Morrow,  Isaac. 
May,  Oscar  G.,  Cpl. 
Newton,  Franklin,  Cpl. 
Power,  William  A.,  Sgt. 
Rachael,  Jacob. 
Richmond,  Edwin  A. 
Storke,  Daniel  E. 
Sedgley,   Albert   A.,    Cpl. 
Swiger,   Carl,   Cpl. 
Slater,  Lafayette,  Cpl. 
Steward,  John  P.,  Cpl. 
Thompson,   William  B.,   Cpl. 

Died   at  Nashville,   Tenn. 
Tift,   Frank  R. 
Timmerman,  Romain,  Bug. 
Timmerman,  John,  1st  Sgt. 
Underwood,  James  H. 
Withrow,  William,  Cpl. 
Wilson,  John  W. 
Ward,  James  H.,  Cpl. 
Wilson,    Arnold. 
Kinsey,   Richard   A.    Bug. 

(Recruits  of   1864-65) 
Anderson,  Duval. 
Booth,  Albert  H. 
Charleston,  Charles. 
Danielson,  Gustaff,  Cpl. 
Fronk,   Henry  B. 
Hickson,   John. 
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Jacobs,   Oliver, 

Died  at  Helena,  Ark. 
Jones,  John  H. 
Miller,  Richard,  Pw. 
Parker,  James  W. 


Rodgers,  Samuel  L.,  Cpl. 
Remour,  John  E. 
Smith,  Charles  E.,  CpL. 
Smith,  Gideon. 
Young,  Gideon. 


Company  C 

Buckles,  John  S.,  Capt.  Resigned  Apr.  2,  1862. 

Blakmore,  Charles  W.  1st  Lt.  Pro.  Capt.  Resigned  Sept.  27,  1862. 

McArthur,  Francis  H.  2d  Lt.  Pro.  Capt.  M.  O.  Nov.  15,  1864. 

Davidson,  Smith  A.  Sgt.  Pro.  2d.  Lt.  1st  Lt  Capt. 

Mock,  Anthony  R.  1st  Lt.  Pt.  as  F  and  S  above. 

Harding,  Frederick  W.  Cpl.  Pro.  Sgt.  2d  Lt. 

Marshall,    Charles  M.  Pvt.  Pro.  Sgt.  2d.  Lt. 


Burton,  Marcus. 
Bartlett,    William. 
Bichels,  Henry,  Bksh. 
Bauer,  Herman,  Cpl. 
Bracken,  James,  Sgt. 
Cherry,   Lawrence. 
Crandall,  Albert  A. 
Davison,  John  L. 
Dailey,  Charles. 
Doro,   Albert. 
Goe,  John  G. 
Heltzel,  Tobias. 
Hoffman,   John,   Sgt. 
Harding,  Arnett  F. 
Lasaire,  Theodore,  Cpl. 
Lockwood,   William  H. 
McChonchen,  Samuel  B. 
Remney.    William. 
Simonton,  William  L. 


Cpl. 


Storms,  Lewis  G.,  Sad. 

Died  at  Reeve's  Station,  Mo. 
Snyder,  Martin  A. 
Stahl,    Henry. 
Taylor,  Delos. 
York,  Moses. 

(Recruits  of  1864-65) 
Anderson,  Edwin  A.  Cpl. 
Crommett,   Daniel, 

Died    Andersonville    Prison. 
Cushman,  Clement. 
Linburg,  Andrew. 
Munson,  Benjamin  P.,  Sgt. 
Post,  Theodore. 
Phelps,  Joseph. 
Penney,  Wiley. 
Rennington,  Charles  H.,  Cpl. 
Rhodes,  Carl. 
Thompson,  Andrew  T.,  Cpl. 


Company   E 


Baxter,  Alphens, 

Died  at  Dennis, 
Ball,   Eliphalet   B. 
Dow,  Sanford  F. 
Eaton,  Thomas  W. 
Hall,  George  W. 
Hiner,  Felix,  Cpl. 


Mass. 


McClelland,  Samuel. 
McClelland,  Thomas  J. 
Nicewender,   Samuel. 
Slick,  Philip, 

Died  Andersonville  Prison. 
Streed,    Augustus. 
Tell,   Swan. 


Company   H 

Mock,  Anthony  R.  2d  Lt.  Pro  as  above  in  F  and  S. 
Deitz,  John.  Discus,  George. 
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Adams,   Henry. 
Fogerty,  Cornelius. 

Died  at  Keokuk,  la. 
Leland,  Albert  H. 
Maybee,  Frank. 


Hanna,  Albert  M. 
McNulty,  John. 


Company    I 

Maybee,  Henry  C. 
Murray,  Patrick. 
Pearl,  Ephraim. 
Rasor,  Thomas,  Pw. 
Rogers,  Gustavus. 

Company   K 

Miller,  DeWitt  C. 
Pearl.   Charles. 


Company   L 

Rogers,  Isaac, 

Died  at  Augusta,  Ark. 


Latson,   Hiram. 
Latson,  William  F., 

Died  at  Camp  Douglas. 

12TH   CAVALRY 
Stewart,  Frederick  R.  Sgt.  Co.  I. 

13TH    CAVALRY 
Commpany   F 

Gibbs,  Russell,  Hines,   Arnold  F., 

Trans,   to   Co.    G.   Pro.   Cpl.  Trans,  to  Co.  C,  con. 

Gibbs,  Charles  N.  McGinnis,    Andrew, 

Trans,  to  Co.  G.  Died  in  Ark.  Trans,    to    Cos.    C.    and    F.,    Con. 


Merkel,   George,   Cpl. 

Died  at  Pilot  Knob,  Mo. 


Company  G 

Kelley,  George  H., 

Trans,  to  Co.  C.  Con. 


Mark,  George. 


Company   H 

Kittel,    George, 

Trans,  to  Co.  A.,  Con. 


Porter,   Horace  L.,  1st  Lt. 
Babcock,   John. 
Bates,  Alonzo  E. 
Donifelser,  William,  Team. 
Gibson,   William,    Sgt   Pw. 
Keller,   John. 
Larson,  Peter. 


14TH    CAVALRY 
Company  C 

Martin,  Edwin,  Sgt. 
Mcintosh,   Charles. 
Robinson,   Sidney  T., 

Trans,  to  5th  U.  S.  Col.  Cav. 
Schener,    Frederick. 
Wagner,  Henry. 
Weber,  Henry,  Pw. 


Adams,  Francis  C,  Sgt. 
Featherson,  Henry  S. 


Company   L 

Netser,  Thomas  H. 

Died  at  Camp  Butler. 


Conner,  Meredith,  Co.  K. 


16TH    CAVALRY 
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CAPT.    ROBT.    H.  GRAHAM'S    IND'T.   CAV.   CO. 

Organized  in  Rock  Island  and   Henry  Counties  in  summer  of  1861. 

After  service  of  about  three  months  were  captured  and 

parolled   at  seige  of  Lexington,   Mo. 

Curtiss,  Frank,  1st.  Lt.  Reen.  Capt.  Co.  H,  8th  Kan.  Inf. 

Anderson,  James.  Gillespie,   William. 

Bennett,  Johnson  M.  Reen.  Co.  H.,  8th  Kan.  Inf. 

Brown,  Alfred  G.  Johnson,  Adam  G.,  Cpl. 

Crommet,    Josiah,  Reen.    Co.   I,   8th  Kan.   Inf. 

Reen  Co.  E,  8th  Me.  Inf.                 Johnson,    Alfred. 

Crommet,  George,  .            Johnson,  Peter. 

Reen.  Co.  C,  9th  111.  Cav.  Thomas,  Jerome  D. 

Kd.  escaping  from  Andersonville.         Reen.   Co.   H,   8th  Kan.   Inf.   Sgt. 

Davis,    Ira   M.,    Sgt.  Wd.    at    Chicamauga    and    Love- 

Reen.  4th  U.  S.  Inf.  joy  Sta. 

Gilbert,  Zalman,  Cpl.  Nye,  Willard  W.,  Mus. 

Graham,    Jackson.  Reen.  Co.  H,  8th  Kan.  Inf. 

1ST   ARTILLERY 

Anderson,  Andrew  L.  Btry.  H. 

ORGANIZATIONS   OTHER   THAN    ILLINOIS 

Cone,  Charles,  Co.  H,  8th  Kan.  Inf.  Died  Mar.  29,  1863. 
Quinn,  James,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Port  Royal,  Ft.  Pulaski,  Fernandina. 
Ramsey,  Robert,  Armorer  3d  N.  Y.  Cav. 
Sleight,  Henry  R.  Sgt.  Btry.  D,  4th  N.  Y.  Art. 


Editors  Note — Colonel  Davis  was  preparing  rosters  of  the  men  from 
Geneseo  who  served  in  the  Spanish  and  World  Wars,  similar  to  the  rosters 
shown  above,  when  he  was  prevented  by  serious  illness  from  completing 
them.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  these  rosters,  like  those  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  are  an  interesting  piece  of  original  research  work,  which 
would  be  valuable  as  a  record  showing  all  the  men  from  Geneseo  who 
served  in  these  wars.  The  other  editors  take  the  liberty  of  saying  in  Col. 
Davis'  enforced  absence,  that  he  is  particularly  fitted  to  compile  these  ros- 
ters, as  he  served  when  a  boy  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  as  Colonel  of  the 
123rd  Field  Artillery,  made  a  distinguished  record  in  the  World  War. 
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By   Dante  M.  Stamm 


When  the  site  of  Geneseo  was  purchased  and  surveyed  the  highest 
point  was  reserved  for  a  public  square.  On  the  south  side  came  to  be  the 
road  to  what  was  then  called  Stephenson,  now  Rock  Island,  and  this 
thoroughfare  was  also  to  become  the  main  business  street.  For  some  20 
years  the  community  life  manifested  itself  hereabouts,  influenced  by  New 
England  tradition.  The  population  was  less  than  five  hundred. 

Along  came  the  Rock  Island  Railway,  surveyed  in  1850,  completed  to 
Geneseo  December  1853,  bringing  many  foreign  innovations.  Goods  and 
produce  laboriously  hauled  by  horse  and  wagon  to  and  from  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Chicago  were  now  moved  much  more  readily  by  rail  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  larger  development  were  apparent. 

A  business  section  detached  from  an  improved  system  of  transporta- 
tion, wasted  the  time  of  producers,  many  of  whom  at  that  time  came  25 
miles.  These  and  others  were  glad  to  find  grain  elevators,  flour  mills, 
groups  of  corn  cribs,  blacksmith  shops,  furniture  factories,  general  stores, 
eating  houses,  clustered  about  the  railway  station.  Almost  immediately  a 
new  town  had  arisen  in  the  fifties. 

Main  Street  merchants  saw  the  necessity  of  being  at  hand  to  serve 
growing  numbers  of  customers  and,  one  by  one,  found  new  locations  on 
State  Street  or  near  by.  They  simply  forgot  their  comfortable,  fireproof, 
brick  store  rooms  and  moved  their  stocks  four  or  five  blocks  north  to  cheap 
frame  buildings.  All  of  this  new  business  district,  Dr.  S.  T.  Hume  has  said, 
was  burned  over  at  least  twice,  in  portions,  until  later  rebuilt  in  brick. 

It  happened  that  one  man,  Merritt  Munson,  owned  most  of  the  ground 
in  demand  for  stores,  south  of  the  projected  railway  he  having  bought  in 
July  1852,  and  he  now  readily  sold  his  lots  at  low  prices,  giving  newly 
planted  trees  into  the  bargain. 

Illustrative  of  'wild  cat'  money  in  the  fifties  was  the  scene  daily  en- 
acted in  Main  Street,  as  described  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Boice,  when  the  merchants 
having  gathered  for  the  reading  of  Thompson's  Detector,  with  its  list  of 
insolvent  banks,  would  return  to  their  cash  drawers  to  eliminate  worthless 
paper. 

The  slavery  cause  then  came  to  command  the  close  attention  of  the 
country  for  nearly  a  decade;  war  demands  multiplied  food  production  and 
producers.  Upon  the  coming  of  peace  returning  soldiers  gave  themselves 
to  overwhelming  development  here  and  elsewhere.  The  population  had  now 
become  about  five  thousand  and  Geneseo  was  the  largest  town  in  the  coun- 
ty. 

Finally  after  1876  an  efficient  sewage  and  water  system  was  begun 
by  the  municipality,  first  from  artesian  wells,  later  from  a  series  of  springs 
north  of  town,  which  gives  protection  against  fire,  and  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  a  sewage  treatment  plant.  In  1930,  1050  taps  con- 
sumed 158,000  gallons  daily  under  a  gravity  pressure  of  60  pounds.  In 
the  early  eighties  came  the  Bell  telephone,  now  owned  locally  as  a  feeder 
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and  grown  to  1800  subscribers,  town  and  country.  The  electric  and  gas  in- 
stallations, begun  at  nearly  the  same  period  by  community  capital  are 
now  Insull  properties.  Country  electric  lines  are  beginning  to  radiate  from 
town.  The  gas  generating  plant  and  the  failing  distribution  system  might 
be  replaced  with  supplies  of  natural  gas  from  the  great  pipe  line  of  the 
NATURAL  GAS  PIPE  LINE  CO.,  four  miles  south.  Paving  begun  in  1908, 
covers  eight  miles  of  streets  and  forty  of  concrete  walks.  Geneseo  is  fav- 
orably located  on  two  trans-continental  roads,  the  Rock  Island  Railway 
and  U.  S.  Highway  No.  6. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  page  375,  Vol.  1.  History  of  Henry  Co.,  by  H. 
L.  Kiner,  for  a  list  of  Geneseo  business  houses  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  On  the  following  page  is  herewith  presented  a  list  of  the  advertisers 
in  the  issue  of  the  Geneseo  Union  Advocate  of  Dec.  11,  1861,  republished 
by  and  copied  from  Fred  Schureman's  Geneseo  News  of  Dec.  13,  191.1.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  give  a  list  of  the  business  houses  in  the  new  town,  with 
their  locations  by  the  street  numbering  system  adopted  in  1911  for  postal 
delivery.  Due  to  restricted  space.  Only  names  are  given  with  some  dates 
referring  to  the  year  of  establishment,  or  change  of  partnership  or  loca- 
tion, of  the  respective  enterprises.  The  firms  existing  as  of  July  1,  1936  are 
given  in  capitals  next  to  street  numbers;  retired  firms  are  in  small  type. 
Where  several  firms  follow  in  the  same  line  of  business,  the  names  are 
separated  by  a  semi- colon,  the  most  recent  firm  followed  by  a  period.  In 
some  instances  a  space  connects  several  firms  with  one  street  number;  in 
one  case,  J.  H.  C.  Petersen's  Sons  and  successors  with  three  numbers. 

Firms  located  on  the  second  floor  are  shown  with  an  asterisk. 

Advertisers   in   the   Geneseo   Union   Advocate,    December   13,    1861. 
Herman  &  Waterman,   clothing. 

E.  P.  VanValkenberg,   dry  goods  . 

Perry  &  Bros,   dry  goods,   carpets,   clothing,   hardware,   crockery,   groceries   . 
J.  J.  Town,  dry  goods,  groceries,   crockery,   boots  and  shoes. 
Henry  Ainsworth,   dry  goods,   clothing,  groceries,   crockery,   boots  and  shoes. 
N.   &   S.   Gaines,   dry  goods,   groceries,   clothing,   boots  and  shoes,   crockery. 
J.  C.  Hammond,  groceries. 

F.  H.  McArthur  &   Co.  groceries. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Morse,   druggist. 

P.   H.   Sniff,   hardware,   stoves  &  etc. 

Wells  &  Bidwell,   clothing  boots  and  shoes,   crockery,   groceries  and  hardware. 

George  Wells,   dry  goods,   hardware  and  crockery. 

J.   S.  Hutchins,   furniture. 

R.   M.   Deming,   watches,   clocks  and  jewelry. 

John  Smith  &  Co.,  hardware. 

J.   B.   Byers,   hardware,   stoves  &  etc. 

0.  J.  Stough,  druggist. 
E.   M.   Stewart,   lumber. 

Wilkins  &  Smith,  groceries,  glassware,   etc. 

P.  H.  Beveridge,   meat  market. 

W.   &  J.  C.  McGinley  &  Co.,  millers. 

A.   Bauermeister  &   Co.,    meat  market. 

A.   Wales,  meat  market. 

George  Hunt,  meat  market. 

Way  &  Cooper,  millers. 

E.   Byrant,   boots  and  shoes 

John  Gustus,  boots  and  shoes. 

M.  H.  Merriman  and  Andrew  Crawford,  real  es'.ate 

Samuel  McHose,   brick  maker. 

1.  Richmond,   nursery. 
Li.  C.  Campbell,  coal. 

E.  Fitch,  millinery. 

Mrs.   Thompson,   Millinery. 
R.  L.   Shepard,  Union  Hotel. 
John  M.  Lyons,   wagon  maker. 
A.   Miller,   Geneseo  House. 

F.  P.  Brown,  agricultural  implements. 
Frank  H.   Shepherd,  photography. 
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W.  P.  Cook,  bookseller  and  stationer. 

J.   Vernon,   tailor. 

John  Smith,   tailor. 

Young  &  Neth,  groceries,   glassware  and  crockery. 

John  Goss,  brick,  lime,  cement  etc. 

John   Dillingham,    boots   and   shoes. 

W.   S.   Furlon,  harness  maker. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL,   CARDS   WERE   AS   FOLLOWS: 

G.   W.   Shaw,   Attorney  at  law. 

W.  C.  Brown,  physician  and  surgeon. 

Patterson  Holmes,   civil  engineer  and  surveyor. 

J.  A.  McConnell,  justice  of  the  peace. 

G.  E.  Waite.  attorney  at  law. 

James  M.   Hosford,  insurance  agent  and  notary  public. 

Enos  Pomeroy,  physician  and  surgeon. 

S.   T.   Hume,   physician  and  surgeon. 

William  Smith,  attorney  at  law. 

J.  B.  Hagin,  constable  and  collector. 

East   Side  of  South   State   Street,    looking   south   from    First  Street. 

J.  Engdahl,  Tailor.  E.  G.  Orr,  Welding.  Pritchard  Bros.,  Dairy  Prod.  Drs.  W.  C. 
Brown;   Brown  &  Gilbert;   L.   A.   Ferry.  BLUE  &  WHITE,   ICE  CREAM  302 

J.  N.  Green  Photo;   Green  &  Kirkpatrick;  Wm.  L.   Kirkpatrick.  Vacant  Lot  300 

North  Street 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Emery  &  Co.,  Millinery  DR.  JANE  V.  WYATT 

Hill's  Floral  Shop;  Saupe;  Scott  &  Peterson  DR.  JOHN  V.  ADAMS  230 

Jno.  Bills'  S.  Mach.  Agcy.  Tilton's  Art  Store.  Jno.  Cann's  Market.  Vacant  lot  228 
Jno.    Lambert,    Locksmith.    Vacant  lot  226 

N.  S.  Irving,  Notions.  Vacant  lot  224 

Misses  Parsons;   Miss  Netser,   Mlnry.   Emmons'  Bkry;   H.  H.  Joles, 

JOSEPH  L.   SHAW,   ATTY.  222 
Sanford  &  Shaw;   Shaw  &  Crawford;  Geo.  W.  Shaw;   Shaw  &  Shaw.  Vacant  lot  220 
Woodruff's  Rest;   L.   E.   Livermore.   Kirkpatrick's   Carving  CI.   Engdahl   &   Linn 
Vacant  218 

Tilton's  Art  Store.  O'Bryan's  Button  Fctry.  Black's  Ice  Cr.  Parlor.  Vac.  lot  216 
Fred  Stein,  Jwlr.  Michael  Bradley,  Groc.  Lem  Watkins,  Dry  Goods.  Vacant  lot  214 
U.   S.   Post  Office  HAMMOND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  212 

J     Manington,    DDS. ;    *Dr.   A.   Parsons;    Geo.    Lieberknecht.    Music:    A.    Eichorn, 
Tinner  210 

Engdahl  &  Aldeen;  Aldeen  &  Boleen,  Tlrs.  G.  N.  Taylor,   Groc;  Lowry  Bros.; 

B.    ZABEL  208 

Jno.  Olson.  Jno.  Engdahl.  J.  D.  Grant  &  Son.   P.  C.  Schmitt.  Tracy's  Garage; 

F.  W.   SEARLE  205 

Clark's  Marble  Works.  Tracy's  Garage.  Presto  Bandage  Co.  F.  W.  SEARLE  204 
Nordling  &  Peterson  1908;  Collins  &  Armstrong  1921;  Joe  Slckier;  Vacant  lot  202 
Godfrey  &  Leibee;  Albert  Sickler;  Wm.  Giles;  J.  Smith,  Tailor.  CITY  HALL  200 
Ed.  Pinks  1922;  Geo.  Hartman  1924;  A.  &  E.  Johnson. 

Second  Street 
Wm.  Hoeft,  DDS  127  E.  2nd  St. 

Milton  Boice,    Drugs.    Howe  Bros,   D.   Goods   1873;   J.   H.   C.   Peterson  &    Sons.   Dry 
Goods,   1877.  J.   H.   C.   Petersen's  Sons,   Canfield,   Cook  &  Wood.   Cook  &  Wood 
Geneseo  Dry  Goods  Co.  *Freeman's  Hall.  E.  A.  NOWERS  HDWE.  134 

•I.   N.   G.   Armory.;    *I.   O.   O.   F.  HARLEY  OBRECHT  132 

1900.    R.    A.    Kinzie    .Music.    1901.    M.    Rummell,    Music;    1928    G.    Lieberknecht; 

CAFE  B  CHAPMAN  130 

D.   M.   Stamm.   1909;   I.  R.   Goodfellow 
Walter  Thomas;  W.  P.  Cook;  Clouse  &  Stamm,  1892;  J.  L.   MORROW,   1927  128 

J.  D.  Grant  &  Son.  Dedrick-Sheppard  Co.  C.  W.  Turner  &  Co.  Berner  &  Bubeck. 
1868;   F.   Berner;   Engdahl  Bros;   F.  E.  Berner  &  Engdahl;   Fred  L.   Smith; 

♦Dentists:  H.  H.  Hodges,  Skidmore,  Babcock.  J.  E.  West 
Berner  &   Wynes;  STRUTHERS.    BERNER   &    CO.   126 

VanValkenburg  &  J.  F.  Kinsey ;   E.  P.  VanValkenburg  &  Co. 

McKENZIE  VARIETY  STORE  124 

Tyndall  &  Smith ;  Smith  &  Bickel ;  Bickel  &  Cook  1889 ;  W.  A.  Bickel  &  Co.  1898 
Herman   &    Waterman;    Levi   Waterman,    1896;    *G.    F.    Hicks,    DDS. 

GROC.    Geo.    B.    DEDRICK    CO  122 
B.   Brown  &  M.   Thomas,   Shoes;   Dedrick  &  Lawrence,   1868.    *G.  L.   Wood; 
Brown  &  W.   Lambert;   Dedrick-Shepard  Co.,   1891 

*WOOD   &   EVERETT,    DDS.;    DRY   GOODS,    GEO.    B.    DEDRICK   CO.   120 
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Moderwell  &  Brayton 

John  Dedrick  Co.,  1892;   *Drs.  E.  B.  Gilbert;  R.  Benedict;  J.  B.  Moderwell,  1873; 
J.  D.  Wood  &  Benedict;   *J.  H.  ELLINGSWORTH;   SHOES,   GEO.  B.  DEDRICK  118 

(G.   N.   Clouse,   1876);   N.   P.   Rosenstone ;   J.   H.   Dubbs;   Chas.   Fischer;   Th.  An- 
derson; Dr.  Hugh  Cole;  Dr.  G.  E.  Perkins 
Moderwell    &    Co.  *T.    H.    TAYLOR,    ATTY.;    WAGLE'S   ELECTRIC    SHOP  116 

Merwin  &  Peterson;   F.  A.   Peterson;   Peterson  &  Wiedendoeft,   1912;   Moderwell 

&  Co.;   (Clouse)  1878;  J.  B.  Moderwell,  1884 
F.    D.    Merwin    &    Co.;  ELMER    F.    WIEDENHOEFT,    1912   114 

*Dr.  E.  B.  Gilbert;  Will  Curley;  C.  L.  Limle  &  Co.;  E.  E.  Rail;  Glenn  Ebbert 
PIERCE    &    PIERCE,    INS.;    BARTON   WIGREN,    JWLR. ;    NOBLES    BON    TON 

BAKERY,  1935  112 
A  &  P  Food  Stores.  xChas.  G.  Davis  &  Thos.  H.  Taylor,  Attys.  P.  H.  Taylor  & 
Co.    Joe    Orsi    1914;    J.    Bondi.  RUSSELL   BEACHLER,    DRESS    SHOP  110 

R.   D.   Boice   &  Richardson;   Richardson   &  Carter;   Carter  &   Weidlein;    Dorse- 

mus  &  Becker;   Elmer  Weidlein,   1900 
Boice  &  Brown,   1868;        *HENRY  WATERMAN,   ATTY.;   THEODORE  BECKER  108 

Paul  McAvoy,  Variety  Store 
J.  A.  Ramsey,  Groc. ;  W.  S.  LAMBERT,  LEADER  STORE  106 

Clarence  Stafford;  P.  C.  Smith;  Morrow  &  Stich;  1908;  J.  L.  Morrow.  Hitchcock 
&  Fisher,  Hdw.  Ruggles  Fair  Store.   KROGER'S  CHAIN  STORE  104 

Godfrey  &  Henshaw;  Wm.   Godfrey;  Meeske  &  Haynes;   Cole  &  Meeske;  Chas. 
&  Joe  Sickler;   Al   Hinman.  H.   W.   TAUBE,    MARKET  102 

J.   F.   Corle   &   Co.:  ATLANTIC   &   PACIFIC  FOOD   STORES.   100 

Chamberlain  &  Canfield.  Levi  Waterman;  J.  DePauw  &  Co.  *N.  D.  Davis,  Photo 
*John  Buell,  1880. 

First  Street 


West   Side   of   South   State   Street   looking    North   from    First   Street 


B. 


Peter  J.  Beveridge,  Meat  Market 

M.  E.  Church,  1856 

H.  H.   Chase,  M.  D. 

J.   H.   Murphy,   M.   D. 


307  PETER  J. 

North  Street 

233  I.  O.  O.  M.  Wigwam 

217  W.   F.   SPENCER,   M.  D. 

211  VACANT  LOT 

Second  Street 

135  GENESEO  HOUSE  A.  Miller  &  Sons,  1877.  Harrington  House  burned  1869. 

Landlords:    JESSE  WRAY;    Harry  Carpenter;    Fred  McConkey;    Adolf  Strufe. 
133  GENESEO  HOUSE  Messrs.  Little  John;  Taylor;  DeGignac;  Weaver  &  Co. 

R.  I.  ARGUS  Basement:   G.  Boleen;   Engdahl   &  Aldeen;   Fred  Hartstone 

131  GENESEO  HOUSE  Jane's  Coffee  Shop 

H.  H.  LITTLE  &  CO. 
129  MEIMERSTORF  &  POBANZ  Judge  G.  E.  Waite,   *Drs.  J.  H.   Murphy; 

E.  OBERMUELLER     *W.  C.  West;   *Marshall;   *Atty  T.  H.  Taylor;  Dora  Crook 
127  TRI-CITY  PACKING  CO.  Livery  Stable;   M.   Hefflefinger;    J.    Raser;   Agri- 

cultural Implements.  G.  G.  Mowry  &  W.  G,  Hawkins;  G.  G.  Mowry;  O.  W.  Hoit 
125  TRI-CITY  PACKING  CO  G.   Stadel  Walgreen  System;   Weimer  &  Pebler 

123  WEIMER'S  TAVERN  A.    W.   Weimer  &   Co. 

121  CARAS   BROS.    RESTAURANT;    WESTERN   UNION;    MOLINE   DISPATCH;    E. 

W.   Fragd.   *Dr.  J.   H.  Murphy;   *F.  M.  Lowes;   Christian  Science  Church 
119  HOSFORD  &  WOEHR   (C.   C.   HANFORD)  Hosford  &  Woehr,   1911;   W.   H. 

Hosford,   1905;  J.  M.  Hosford  &  Son,  1886;   Hosford  &  Steele,   1876;   J.   M.   Hos- 
ford,  1865;   W.  P.   Cook,  U.   S.   Ex.;  Arthur  Olson;  Thos  Small:   M.   Richardson; 

L.   B.   Smith;   L.   Knapper;   Robt.   Santee 
117  G.   STADEL  5c  to  $1  STORE,   1933  White  &  Eaton;   A.   White  &  Co.;   Fred 

Brown;    Lowes   &   Brown;    N.    P.    Rosenstone;    Marcus   Rummell 
115  JOE  ORSI,  1926  J.  F.  Schureman,   Sr. ;  Robt.   Stein;  Republic  Office;   U.   S. 

Post  Office;   *Will  Reherd;   *Harry  A.  Reherd,  Atty.  1899 
113  JNO.   L.   DEPAUW  CLO.   CO.  Weimer  &   Pebler,    1920;   E.   W.   Fragd,   1916; 

Engdahl   &  Fragd,   1908;   *J.   S.   MYERS,   DDS;   *Sqr.  L.   C.   Campbell,   J.   P.;   P. 

S.   Schnabele,   1868. 
Ill  FABER,  JOHNSON  &  CO.,   1907;  Bradley  &  Curley;  Bradley  &  Shale 

109  MUNICIPAL  LIGHT  &  POWER  CO.;   DAVENPORT  TIMES;  Carl  Meimer- 

storf;  H.  Hoeft;  John  Gray 
107  STEIN  JEWELRY  CO.  W.   Stein  &  A.  Kukuk;   Fred  Stein;   First  National 

Bank;   E.   F.  Corle  &  Co. 
105  KIDNEY   &   RYAN  Hannan,    Kidney   &   Ryan;    Doremus   &   Becker;    J.    G. 

Hall  &   Co.,   1862-1884 
103  STEIN'S  BOOK  STORE  H.  Eichorn  &  H.  Haack;  Harry  Stein;  Robt.  Stein; 

Greene   &   Trauger;    Thomas   &    Greene;    Geo.    Wilkinson:    E.    S.    Woehr;    E.    H. 

Ash;  E.  F.  Godfrey;   Fay  &  Harmon,  Drugs 
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101  FIRST  NAT  BANK  Fred  Stein;  Farmer's  Nat.  Bank;  City  Bank;  *PHINEAS 

MORROW,     J.     P.;     *DR.     ARTHUR     PARSONS;     *F.     H.     Mc  Arthur,     J.     P.; 
Hushai  Thomas 

First  Street 

West  Side  of   North  State  Street   Looking   North   From   First  St. 
Mrs.   Ola  Cash,   Milliner  PETER  FIERS  221 

Geo.  Singieman,  Furn. ;  D.  C.  Prichard,  Marble  Wks.,  Tires       FIRCH  &  LIKEN  219 
Louis  Frey,  Bkry. ;   Geo.   Hoffman,   Bkry.  TAVERN,   D.   DANIELS  217 

Cyrus   Kinsey  &   V.   K.    George,  BILLIARDS,    VALENTINE   DANIELS  215 

Plow    Factory;     Roy    White;     Henry    Bolte,     1894    Hdw. ;     Jno.    Barnes,     Hdw. 
Singlemen   Cracker   Factory,    1875 

ALLEY 

W.   S.   Christner,   Bkry.  Maple  City  Tire   Co.,   J.   N.   WACHTEL   211 

Johannes  Stein,   Restaurant;   Felger  &  Harbaugh,   1868  Tavern,   ROY  OTT  209 

Samuel  Ott,  Gen.  Store  Plumbers,  HANNAN  &  VANDEMORE  207 

*John   Offerle;    Geo.    Offerle;  CAFE,    MRS.    JULIUS   VAN   DEN   BERGHE  205 

Giles  Porter,  Custom  Boots  &  Shoes,  Dry  Goods 
Harmon  &  Co.,  Drugs;  A.  H.  Ott;  James  H.  Mitchell;  ANHERT  PHARMACY  203 

D.   L.    Machesney,   M.   D. ;   Lawrence  Offerle;   J.   E.   Wright. 
*Nellie  Ford;   *Cora  Ott,   Dressmaking;   J.   E.  Wright         ANHERT  PHARMACY  201 

Exchange  Street 

Sickler's  Market;   Fred  Rastede;  Louis  Rastede  GAMBLE  CHAIN  STORE  127 

Groc. ;   Mrs.   Louis  Rastede ;   Rastede  &  Wenke 
Nicholas  O'Bryan;  GROCERIES,    THEODORE   BECKSTINE  125 

John  H.   O'Bryan   &  Co. 
Peter   Sickler;    Merton   Ferguson  MEAT    MARKET,    FRED   HILMER  123 

Capt.   Aug.   Allen;   August   Hoeft;   Thomas  Wyatt  TAVERN,    GUS   CHOLES  121 

C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry. 

The  Red  Mill;   E.   A.   Hunn,  Agri.   Imps  CLOTHING,   LAGER  &  OFFERLE  119 

Philip   Ott;    Jacok   Reschke;    The   Red   Mill  GENESEO   DRY   GOODS   CO.  117 

Lambert  Dry  Goods  Co. ;   D.   B.   McHenry  Imp. 
Simon  Ott;   The  Red  Mill  *MASONIC  HALL;    GENESEO   DRY  GOODS  CO.  115 

Lambert,   Becker  &  McBroom 

JACK  DOYLE;    GENESEO   CAFE;    *BARTLETT   S.   GRAY,   ATT.   113 
Herman  Berger;   Frank  DeLander;   Bruce  Washburn;   Adam   Sash 
Carl   &   Long  Residence;    Wm.    Bubeck;  GENESEO   THEATER  111 

J.    Green   &    F.    Delander 

E.  H.   Harrington,   Rest.;  W.  C.  Voss  Vacant  109 

Mrs.    Minerva    Beers;    Johannes    Stein  TAVERN,    FRANK    MILLER  107 

Wiedenhoeft   Bros.,    Barbers,    1906 
John  A.   Stein;  A.  J.  Wendisch.   Dick  Schalan.  GENESEO  CIGAR  STORE  105 

Christian    Buell,    Cigar    Fact.    No.     16,    5th        BARBER,     ARTHUR    DEPAUW  103 

Dist.   111.,   1863;   Ball   &   Brown;   W.   C.   Voss;    Geo.   Wiegand 

Fred  Buell. 
Frank  Pierce ;  McCarty ;  Alva  Browning ;         CENTRAL  TRUST  SAVINGS  BANK  101 

Nate  Doxey;  Resser  Bros.;  Gottlieb  Zimmerman 

North    on    Center    Street 

East  Side 

Geneseo  Stove  Co.;   Williams,   White  &  Co.  JOHN  HEGY,   BLACKSMITH,   1906 

West  Side 
Drs.  H.  I.  &  A.  M.  Hoppins  ILLINOIS  OIL  STATION 

J.  J.  Weaver  E.  J.  GROSSENBERG,  POULTRY 

D.  F.   Sargent  &  Co.;   A.   F.   Sargent  &  Co.  GALVA  CREAM  STATION 

East   Side  of   North   State  Street,    Looking    North    From    First   Street 

234  FRANK  G.   WARD,    GARAGE  Frank  Sweiger;   ING  Armory,    6th  Reg.; 

Theater;  A.   S.   Martin,   1928;   Roos  &  Hoos;   Carl  Bros.,   1916 
224  GILBERT   J.    PRITCHARD  Wagle   Bros.;    O.    R.    Carl,    1909;    Johnson   and 

Pritchard ;    Goembel  Bros. ;   Chas.   Roos,   1914 ;   German  M.   E.   Church 
220  FRED  CROSIER,   LIVERY  Adam  Miller;   F.   G.   Miller;   Peter  Hannah; 

Joseph    Stafford;    Wm.    Fritts,    1887;    Jno.    Jordan;     Freeman    Johnson;     Ben 

McHenry 
218  ED  PETERSON  Drinkmor  Dairy;  Wells  Andrews;  Wm.  Harbnugh;  H.  Nehls 
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216  SHELL  OIL   STATION  North  Side   Fire   Station;   Jacob  Arnett,    1876;    Sam 

Arnett;  Philip  Arnett;  Albert  Arnett 
214  SHELL  OIL  STATION  A.  S.  Martin 

Orange  Street 

206  EATLAND  CAFE  Rapp,   Goembel  &  Arnett,  Dry  Goods  Co.;   *Schureman's 

Geneseo  News.   Gertrude  Clifton,   Milliner. 

204  PERRY  SAND  GROC.  Fisher  Bros,   Hardware. 

200  JOE  BONDI,   CONFECTIONER  Dr.  J.  B.  Frick,   Drugs;   J.  A.   Kline  &  Co. 

Logeman  Bros.;  Geneseo  Savings  Bank,  1908;  Union  Bkry;  Will  Blackiston 
Grocery;    Will   Faxon;    Ott   &   Rapp,    Groc. ;    5   Point   Bkry. 

Exchange   Street 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  Adrian  Van  Winkle 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  McBroom  &  Wilson,  Elevator 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

C.    R.    I.    &    P.    RAILWAY 

C.    R.    I.    &   P.    RAILWAY 

114  BERT  NEISWENDER,  BARBER  Nate  Doxey;  Cooper's  Book  Store;  Myhill's 

B.  Store 

112  JOE  CARNAHAN,  CITY  CAFE  Henry  Stiebel,  Clothing;  M.  Nusbam  &  Co.; 

*FRED   MASENGARB,    TAILOR  *Geneseo   Republic 

130  ROY  NEULIEB,  TAVERN  E.   Cragin  &  Son,  Crockery 

108  EVERETT  N.  BROWNING,  DUDE  TAVERN  Kuebler  &  Carter,  Drugs; 

C.  S.   Graves,   Drugs;   Clark's  Drug  Store 

106  A.  M.  ELLINGSWORTH,  Jeweler;  *ERNEST  D.  WATTS,  DDS.  Joseph 

Dobbs,  1889;   C.  E.  Ellis;  Morton  Bros. 
104  BERT   HOEFT,    HARNESS  Henry   Hoeft;    Fred   Stein,    Jeweler 

102  ILLINOIS  NORTHERN  UTILITY  CO.  Wm.  Seibel ;  iVm.  Anderson 

100  FARMER'S  NAT.   BANK  Cooper's  Book   Store;   J.    H.   C.    Petersen   &   Sons, 

1876;   L.  Watkins,  Dry  Goods 

FIRST   STREET 

North  Side  of  First  Street 

ROCK   ISLAND   DEPOT 

Leon  Van  Zele  JAMES  C.  FEHLMAN,  RED  MILL  125 

Mutual  Service  Station  Co.  E.   MILLER,   SINCLAIR  OIL  STA. 

Harrington  &  White,   Lumber;   Dexter  Rich;  BROWN  MOTOR  CO.  109 

Turner  &   Brown;    *GENESEO  CO-OPERATIVE  TELEPHONE  CO. 

State  Street 

WEIDENHOEFT   BROS.    BARBERS  103  V2 

*E.    W.    KING,    DDS.;    *ATTY.    A.    L.    HIGGS;    *ATTY.    HARRY    E.    BROWN  105V? 

*Dr.  H.  B.  Fitz-Jerrell 
Atty.    C.    Dunham;    Atty.    W.    H.    Foster  SWEENEY'S   MORTUARY  109 

Semler  &  Fisher;  James  Sweeney,  1867;  Will  Myers,  1909 
John  Gray,  Harness;  Fred  Searle,  Used  Cars  Vacant  111 

WILLIAM  BECKER,  PLUMBING  113 
Drs.   Wells  &   Antes;    R.   T.    &  H.   T.   Antes;    DDS.,    DRS.   C.   S.    &  W.   YOUNG  117 

R.  T.  Antes,   DDS. 
Walter  Thomas,  1877;  Lou  Grant  CITY  HOTEL  123 

Center  Street 

Community   Skating  Rink,   Auditorium  SNOW  &   SNOW  201 

O.  W.  Hoit,  Agri.  Impts. : 

Vacant  203 
Vacant  205 
South  Side  of  First  Street 

ED  HULTING  &  CO.,   SEED  CORN;  H.  H.  Withrow;  L.   K.   Ellsberry  &  Co.; 

G.  D.  Sutton 

Russell  Ave 

Oatmeal  Mill,  Brown  &  Dedrick,  Burned  1882 

CITIES  SERVICE  OIL  STA.  Koenig's  Hotel;   Geo.   Geisser 

Oakwood  Avenue 

126  ILLINOIS  N.   UTILITIES  GAS  &   ELECT.   PLANT  L.   E.   Gorham; 

Geneseo  Elect.  Lt.  Co. 
122  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  OFFICE,   ROBT.   SANTEE 
120  W.   C>   MYERS,   UPHOLSTERY  TAXI  F.  A.  Carlson,   Battery  Sta.,   1923 
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118  ATTWOOD'S   LAUNDRY;    *THE   REMINDER  Green's   Furniture   Factory; 

A.  M.   Searle 

116  THEODORE   BECKER'S   WAREHOUSE 

114  TRACY  MOTOR  CORP.  Weimer  &  Co.;   Lowry  Bros.  Livery;   Tom  Apple- 

bee's  Livery 

112  TRACY  MOTOR  CORP.  Weimer  &  Co.;   Lowry  Bros.  Livery;   Tom  Apple- 

bee's  Livery 
WM.   BURGLUND.   INS. 

110  TRACY  MOTOR  CORP.  Weimer  &  Co.;   Lowry  Bros.  Livery;   Tom  Apple- 

bee's  Livery 

State  Street 


108  GENESEO  REPUBLIC 

112  Vacant  Lot 

114  Vacant  Lot 

116  Vacant  Lot 

118  U.  S.  POST  OFFICE 

120  U.   S.   POST  OFFICE 

122  Vacant  Lot 

Center  Street 

206  A.   B.   Supply  House;   A.   E.   Blankenfield 

210  EARL  FASSETT,    CREAM  STA. 

On  Stewart  Street  at  foot  of  First  Street 

Mowbray  &  Lowes,  Brick  &  Tile 


John  Ernst,   Blacksmith 

Sweeney's  Livery;  Dr.  J.  N.  Knoblaugh 

Sweeney's  Livery;  Dr.  J.  N.  Knoblaugh 

Andrew  Meyer,  Wagon  Maker 

Joseph  Roberts,  Blacksmith;  August  Fischer,  Blacksmith 

Joseph  Roberts;   August  Fischer 


North   Side   of  West   Exchange   Street,    Looking   West   From   State 

Woodruff's   Ice  House,   West  of  College  Ave 
209  HEDMAN   &   ANDERSON,    LUMBER 


Frank  Winsor,   1881;   C.   W.   Kinner 

217  N.  Center  St.,  D.  Brix,  M.  D. 

Will   Becker,   Plumber;   Jacob   Frank,    Harness 

Tom  Cann's  Market 


CENTER  STREET 

113  Vacant 

111  DR.   P.  J.   DOERING 

State  St. 

South   Side  of   West   Exchange  Street,    Looking   West   From   State 

Kendall  &  Kidder;  P.  H.  Taylor  J.  J.   GUILD  &  SONS  118 

1907,   Elevator  &   Mill;    Kidder's  Flour  Mill;    W.   Weimer  &   Son;    Henry   Sand; 

Withrow  &  Shafer;  Lawbaugh  &  Dillenbeck 

Nick  O'Bryan,  Cooper  Vacant  116 

Geo.   Singleman   Hotel  RASTEDE   GROCERY  114 

Geo.  Singleman  Hotel  BECKSTINE   GROCERY  112 

M.  Bradley,   Groc.  Vacant  110 

F.   Sengewald,   Tailor  Vacant  108 

Geo.  Raser,   Dry  Goods  Vacant  106 

Henry  Postel,   Barber  Vacant  104 

Morton  Bros.   Groc.  Vacant  102 

Peter  Sickler.    Mkt.  Vacant  100 

State    Street 
North    Side    of    East    Exchange    Street,    Looking    East    From    State 

Ed.    Steinberg  ED'S   TEXACO   OIL   STA.  559 

HERMAN  RESCHKE  CONSTR.  CO.  207 
1869,  H.  W.  Moses;  Harms  &  Glawe,  1892  GENESEO  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  208 
1854,  John  Goss;   John  Goss  &  Co.;  John  W.   Goss  LEE  LUMBER  CO.  133 

H.  R.  Ott,  Harness  Shop  SHOES,  JOE  VAN  HOVE,  1927  121 

J.   B.   Byers,    Stoves'   Tinware;  MYER'S   FURNITURE   STORE  119 

A.  B.  Huston,   Creamery 

MYERS'    FURNITURE    STORE  117 
D.   F.   Zimmerman  &  Co.   Furniture  Factory  and  Store. 

Presto  Bandage  Co.   Aug.   Hoeft,   Hotel.       GENESEO  HAT   &  DRY  CLEANERS  109 
Chas.   Hipplers   Sons,   Grocers  DEANE   &   FIRCH,    PLUMBERS  107 

Schuck   &   Rittinger,    I.    N.    McBroom;    Rollin   Harper.  Vacant  105 

Theodore    Matthes;    Drehmer   &    Sommers.  WINDISCH    &    SWANSON  103 

Dr.  J.   B.   Frick,  Drugs  1868.   Kiner's  Henry  Co.  News. 

STATE  STREET 
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South    Side   of    Exchange   Street   looking    East  from   State   Street. 

5t?0  CANNING  FACTORY.   Geneseo  Canning  Co.  Wm.   Numsen's  Sons 

C.   R.   I.   &  P.   RY  FREIGHT  HOUSE.  Hood,   Wood   &   Kendalle  Elevator 

OAKWOOD  AVENUE 
116  SOMMERS   &   BOLLEN.  N.   C.   Howard  Elevator  1865. 

•  STANDARD  OIL  STATION,   A.  VanWinkle.       McBroom  &  Wilson  Elevator  1857 

STATE  STREET 

North    Side    of    Orange    Street    Looking    East    From    State    Street 

JOHN   TITUS,    BLACKSMITH  121 
Z.    C.    Bailey.  GEO.    MCLOID,    BLACKSMITH  117 

Robert  Townley,   Joe  Clifton.  G.  Wiedenhoeft,   Wagonmaker.  Vacant  115 

Carl  Scheithe,   Jonas  Peterson,   Blacksmith.  GARAGE,   H.   S.    GOEMBEL  113 

Adolph  Paessier. 

WM.   FRITTS  111 

1892  BARBER  BEN   ROOS  109 

Jno.   Townley  Marble  Wks.   A.   M.   Neiswender,   Marble.    GOEMBEL   &   FRITTS  117 

STATE    STREET 
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GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 

By    Lockwood    R.    Doty, 
Geneseo,    N.   Y. 


The  city  of  Geneseo,  county  seat  of  Livingston  county,  New  York, 
succeeded  the  town  of  the  same  name  which  had  been  formed  in  1789  by 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  Ontario  county,  and  incorporated  as  a 
village  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1832.  The  place  had  been  called  Chenus- 
sio,  being  understood  as  one  of  the  many  Indian  orthographical  variations 
of  the  word  Geneseo,  the  name  signifying  "the  beautiful  valley,"  and  had 
reference  to  the  immediate  country  locking  westward  from  the  village  — 
the  valley  of  the  Genesee  river,  which  runs  north  along  its  western  bound- 
ary. 

The  county  of  Livingston  was  formed  in  the  year  1821  from  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Ontario  and  Genesee,  and  Geneseo  was  selected  as  the 
county  seat,  largely  because  it  was  located  near  its  geographical  center 
and  was  at  the  time  the  place  of  the  largest  commercial  resort,  as  well 
as  for  the  reason  that  the  surplus  produce  of  an  extensive  district  here 
found  an  outlet  by  way  of  the  Genesee  river,  which  was  navigable  to  some 
extent;  indeed,  the  village  soon  became  a  point  at  which  it  is  said  more 
wheat  was  sold  than  at  any  other  inland  market  in  the  state  of  New  York; 
in  population  it  then  numbered  fully  five  hundred,  while  far  and  near,  by 
way  of  eminence  it  was  usually  called  "the  village." 

A  very  pretentious  brick  building  marked  the  founding  of  Temple  Hill 
Academy  in  the  year  1827;  it  was  sponsored  by  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  continued  as  a  very  successful  educational  establishment  until  about 
the  year  1873,  when  the  New  York  state  normal  school  was  located  at 
Geneseo  and  the  importance  of  the  academy  soon  declined. 

This  village  desires  to  felicitate  its  namesake  in  Illinois  upon  its  good 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  name,  and  to  wish  it  every  possible  pros- 
perity. 
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